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Better rubber products bring 
many kinds of savings 


B. E Goodrich improvements may make your plant more efficient 


UST changing to B. F. Goodrich 
5 ee belts on this pulp beating 
machine ina paper mill (pictured above) 
saved $250 a year in belt replacement 
costs alone—to say nothing of savings 
in lost machine time and savings from 
greater plant efficiency. 

B. F. Goodrich cord conveyor 
belts often last 50 per cent longer 
than ordinary belts. Many kinds of 
B. F. Goodrich hose, tank linings, rolls 
and other rubber products have made 
similar savings. Sometimes there are 
Savings in me as well as money. 


On the machine in the picture, belts 
had to run 24 hours a day. Ordinary 
V belts used to break and fly off the 
drive in four months. When the pic- 
ture was taken the B. F. Goodrich 


grommet belts had already lasted four 


times as long as other belts used and 
still looked good. 

Send this coupon if you would like 
more information. It is not necessary 
to write a letter. ne check any item 
you are interested in, print name and 
address in margin below (or pin to 
your company letterhead). 


_] Flat transmission 

C) 

| (_] Conveyor belts be.ts 

|G Air hose CjR 

. or mountings 

I (J Steam hose 

j CJ Water hose on vallacs 

; () Fire hose (] Oil or gasoline 
(_] Packing hose 

| (J Molded products (] Cements 


1) Rubber linings [J] Other products 
for tanks, pipe, please write in 
fittings 
Mail to The B. F. Goodrich Co., 

Dept. M-10, Akron, Ohio 


Dber springs 
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ae In Wisconsin dairy barns, 
in cornfields, truck gar- 


dens, and your own back 
yard, you'll find agri- 
cultural chemicals from 
TENNESSEE. Lindane from 
TENNESSEE effectively 
controls more species and 
types of insect pests than 
any other insecticide ever 
used. TENNESSEE also 
supplies DDT, technical 
and High Gamma Benzene 
Hexachloride, 2, 4-D and 
2, 4, §-T, for uses ranging 
from household sprays to 
weed killers, from crop 
sprays and dusts to ani- 
mal sprays and dips. 

Wisconsin industries rely 
on TENNESSEE for chemi- 
cals, charcoal and Char- 
kets for industrial uses, 
ferro alloys and pig iron 
for farm implements. Many 
other basic materials from 
TENNESSEE are used by 
key industries everywhere. 
That’s why TENNESSEE 
is known as an industry 
serving all industry. 





TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


NASHVILLE, TENNE 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS - AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS - AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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TAKE A BROOM TO THE MOON. When you 
pack for that trip to the moon, don’t forget 
to take along a broom. You'll need it because 
the entire surface of the moon is covered with 
a layer inches-thick of volcanic ash and dust, 
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Oli BATH DROWNS DUST! Polished engine 
parts get a longer lease on life with an Air- 
Maze oil-bath filter on the air intake. Dirty 
air is scrubbed clean in a pool of oil. Dust 
can’t get through to do its dirty work. 


DROWNS NOISY AiR! Air rushing through 
engine and compressor intakes often sets up 
a racket that makes employees jittery, annoys 
neighbors. Keep "em happy by using Air- 
Maze filter silencers. They muffle the noise 
as well as filter the air. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD C2 USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland’ 28, Ohio. 


ReQiA7z8 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


LIQUID FILTERS 
OL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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... get the help these companies use 


Take advantage of the cooperation which these and hun- 
dreds of other firms have found so helpful. 


Similar practical assistance is available to you on metal 
problems. No obligation of any sort. 

Inco’s technical men will be glad to assist you with problems 
relating to the properties, treatment, fabrication or perform- 


ance of ferrous and non-ferrous metals containing nickel. Send 
details of your problem today. Write The International Nickel 


Company, Inc., Dept. 20. 


stevece 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING. wew'vones.‘i 
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bility, has been planning and building 
for years to supply the metals that we 
need today and to provide for the even 
larger requirements of tomorrow. 


Here’s how the supply of 
metals is being increased 


The copper, aluminum, magnesium 
and steel industries are greatly en- 
larging their capacities through 
expansion programs that provide for 
increased demand in the future, 
Anaconda, for instance, is progressing 
on three fronts: mining more copper 
and other metals here in the United 
States; mining more in Chile and 
Mexico; and developing new and more 
efficient ways to produce and use 
these metals. 

The pictures on this page show you 
some of the actions that Anaconda is 
taking in this push for more metals. 
These projects and those of other 
companies are helping to shape our 
country’s future. 


MODERN UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILROAD 
carrying zinc ore at Butte, Montana, 
Anaconda’s birthplace. Butte Hill, 
world-famous as a source of copper, is 
also a major source of zinc and other 
metals. Anaconda has recently invested 
millions in mine development and proc- 
essing facilities to help meet the zinc 
needs of the future. 


WELCOMING COMMITTEE. The first copper produced from the vast sulphide ore reserves 
at Anaconda’s great open-pit copper mine at Chuquicamata, Chile, is shown here 
being unloaded last December in New York. Whereas imported copper was once 
shipped merely as ballast, today it arrives in shipments of thousands of tons at a 
time. The output from Anaconda’s new sulphide plant at Chuquicamata insures 
the availability of additional copper from Chile. 


ALUMINUM TO HELP DELIVER AMERICA'S POWER is being formed into electrical cables at 
this Anaconda Wire & Cable Company plant. Many of the 17 plants of Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company and The American Brass Company are now fabricating 
or preparing to fabricate this lightweight metal, in addition to copper, brass and 
bronze. And, with a new aluminum reduction plant now being built in Montana 
Anaconda will enter the field of primary aluminum production. HA 


ANACONDA is buiteins 
to provide more metals 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, 
selenium, manganese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and 

other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, 

stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. “snaconon” is a nee. reaoewann 
( Advertisement) 





100 YEARS AGO THE DEMAND FOR COPPER was so small it could 
be filled by a few shipments a year from Chile. The copper 
was stowed in the bilges to serve as ballast. On arrival it was 


“> 


a 


sold to buyers from the brass mills in Connecticut. Lately, the 
demand for copper has been so great we have had average net 
imports of more than 850,000,000 pounds annually since 1941. 


Ballast for Ships Out of Chile Once Filled 


Our Copper Needs 


A few hundred pounds of copper once kept the brass mills busy for weeks. Today, the United States is 
mining and importing hundreds of millions of pounds, and planning now for the needs of the future. 


“MIND what you are about; if not, 
those chaps in Baltimore will trade 
your eye-teeth out!” 

Armed with this warning, from a 
man of experience, a purchasing com- 
mittee from the Connecticut brass 
industry used to travel to the Port of 
Baltimore to buy copper. There on 
the docks they bargained for the metal 
that had just come in as ballast in 
the holds of ships up from Chile. 

The copper they bought was shipped 


by boat and by team to Waterbury. 
It was a long, slow trip; but there 
was no need to hurry. It was just a 
little copper; there was no need for 
more. For the United States was still 
an infant, a hundred years ago; and 
a few hundred pounds were enough 
to supply our great-great grandpar- 
ents with all the pots and pans and 
brass buttons they wanted. 

But then Edison invented the elec- 
tric light. Marconi discovered wireless. 

( Advertisement) 


Bell gave us the telephone and the 
Wright Brothers gave us wings. 

The United States broke loose. In 
fifty years we put to use more goods 
than the whole world had used in the 
preceding thousand years. The metals 
that once supplied us for months 
would last but a few hours today. And 
demand has been growing at a fan- 
tastic rate. 

Fortunately the metals industry, 
fully aware of its growing responsi- 








Next Car, Please 


Westinghouse Passenger-Operated Selectomatic elevators know 
enough to say ‘“‘Next car, please”. . . at 80% of capacity. An unseen 


scale weighs the passengers, closes the door and starts the car. 


This does away with over-crowding, improves service, saves time. 
It’s one of the many features developed over the years that make 
this the most advanced elevator system available today . . . the 


system that uses its “‘head”’ to solve any daily traffic problem. 


In the morning . . . at coffee time... at noon. . . the evening 
rush... any time... Westinghouse Passenger-Operated 
Selectomatic records the calls it hears, and matches the tone of the 
elevator service to the tone of the tenants’ demand .. . instantly 
without attendants. It’s popular with tenants . . . and offers building 


management substantial dollar savings per car a year. 


Get the full Passenger-Operated story. Find out why it’s the most 
talked-about elevator system today. And whether you’re 
modernizing or planning a new building, invest in Westinghouse. 
We design, install and maintain a full line of elevator equipment 


to help you cut operating costs. 


Westinghouse Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS + ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 


you CAN BE SURE...iF rs Westi nghouse 


5-98662 
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QUICK MANICURE FOR A ROLLER FINGER 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


of KELLER Air Tools engineered to industry 


The steel casting here being 
dressed with a Keller Rotary 
Grinder will soon be part of 
the rolling mill in a steel plant. 
Although it weighs nearly four 
thousand pounds, it is called a 
roller “finger”... it upsets 
blooms or billets of hot iron as 
they pass through the mill. 


Where grinders must re- 
move large amounts of metal, 
Keller Rotary Grinders are 
recommended because they 
combine great power with light 
weight. Tney are governor- 
controlled—a feature which 
reduces speed when the grind- 
er is running free, and pro- 


vides increased power when it 
is under load. 

Keller Grinders are among 
the scores of Keller Air Tools 
which have been engineered to 
meet the specialized needs of 
industry. Others include vari- 
ous types of drills, riveters, 
hoists, screw drivers, and nut 
setters...all designed to make 
work easier and faster, and 
thus reduce manufacturing 
and assembly costs. 


DRILLS * SCREW DRIVERS * NUT SETTERS * GRINDERS * RIVETERS 
AIR MOTORS * AIR HOISTS © AIRFEEDRILLS 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 





READERS REPORT 


I'm from Missouri .. . 
Dear Sir: 


It was a pleasure to read the Feb. 21 
issue of your magazine, and particularly 
the article devoted to Kansas Cit 
(page 110). 

However, on page 112 you indicated 
our municipal airport is only 15 minutes 
from downtown. Any Kansas Citian 
would assume this means if ? 
traveler walks from the airport to down- 
town. It requires only five minutes in 
an automobile. Because Kansas Citv’s 
airport is so close to downtown we be 
lieve you will wish this brought to your 
attention, 


1 dil 


Roserr P. INGRAM 
ROBERT P. INGRAM & CO 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


e Airlines that serve Kansas City say 
15 minutes in their timetables. And to 
us poor mortals whose nearest airport is 
ee an hour out, even 15 minutes seems 
eat sae ia very impressive 
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... I've Been Shown 


Dear Sur: 

That was a fine piece on Kansas City 
BW —Feb.21°53,p110 Living out 
GET YOUR here makes a guy from Brockton, Mass., 
MATERIALS feel that even our eastern friends will 
HANDLING finally realize we're not tented up 

FACTS against a bunch ot Comanches. It was 


FIRST HAND! a good interpretation of what the area 


Loading a 1,200-pound cargo of castings Y pate 
inde ob Amserioan Aivttase trotgheer. — as Greater Kansas City is all 
about. 


” * * I'RANK ROBINSON 
if new highs outputwise FRANK RODINION & CO 
eee KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Minimize idle machine time, spoilage losses, un- 
usable space . . . utilize every man-hour more Make the 
productively and profitably. All these advantages Towmotor Exhibit Dear Sir: 
are the proved results of advanced materials han- our first st I'he Management Pattern, Is It a 

‘ . . . a : . 
dling practices—carefully planned mechanization y rst StOp Good Idea—or Just a Fad? {BW 
of every operation possible. This same kind of at the Feb.28'53,p120), has provided a useful 
planning with your plant's handling “pilot” will 5th National service by reminding businessmen that 
prove equally advantageous. So will a copy of Materials Handling they should beware of copying a new 
“Man-Hour Thieves,” Towmotor’s new guide to Expositi idea just because they see it in print o1 

Pde ~ rena ) ; position 

top-flight handling efficiency. Write for yours ; because the board of directors of a well 
now, and name of your nearest Towmotor Rep- starting known company jumped to a hasty con 
resentative. Towmotor Corporation, Div, 203, May 18, 1953 clusion. Essentially, the new ideas 


1226 E, 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio, should help the company to increase 
revenue, cut costs, make better use of 


and improve what it already has, or 
= strengthen relations with its different 
4 “publics.” 

ae). | oe 0 T 0 a For instance, in several studies of 
the effect of the now fashionable and 
THE ONE-MAN-GANG ordinarily progressive “decentralization 
movement,” it was found that company 
profits have been reduced by as much 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS | as 20% to 30% in the first few vears 


SINCE 1919 following what often amounts to an 
RECEIVING * PROCESSING + STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION “earthquake” reorganizatio1 lhe 





Copycats Beware 
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GOOD, YEAR 


Best way to handle 


a GRE 


je lady could have a cartridge of motor grease 
or calking compound in her stylish gloves, and 
still be spotlessly safe. 


For that PLIoFILM packaged ham she’s holding 
will never part with a drop of grease—or any of its 
hickory-smoked flavor — until it’s ready for her 
table. 


What’s so remarkable about that? Simply this, 
as any G.P E.—Goodyear Packaging Engineer — 
will be quick to tell you: 


Unlike other transparent films, PLIoFILM is not 
only impervious to grease—keeps it in or out—but 
is tough and puncture-resistant for added insur- 
ance against mishap. And unlike some films, 


PACKAGING 
FILM 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’ —every Sunday-ABC Radio Network—THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE-—every other 


Good things 
are better in 


ASY character 


PLIOFILM seals fast — stays sealed. This is because 
when heat-sealed, PLIOFILM forms a solid weld all 
the way through — not just a surface seal. 


Result: Packages, tubes and bags of PLIOFILM are 
in great demand for packers of many greasy items 
like bacon, lard, lotions and creams. It’s safe, abso- 
lutely greaseproof, protects against soilage and 
spoilage — and retards rancidity. 


Afraid of getting a grease spot on your customer 
(or on your product)? Call in the G.PE.— you 
can reach one by writing or wiring: Goodyear, 


Pliofilm Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochloride— 
T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


3-way protection against air, moisture, liquids 
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largest Insulation 
asulation. Gtieett cally 
by crews. 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
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Trade Mark Service 


guide prospects 
direct to your dealers 


There’s one sure, economical way of getting national advertising 
to pay off at the community level. Use Trade Mark Service 

in the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory as the 

signpost in every important market. 


Trade Mark Service links your trade-mark or brand name 
with the list of your local dealers. Prospects can then 
easily find where to buy your branded product 


or service in their local communities. 


Trade Mark Service is the buying guide 
to keep prospects from getting side-tracked 
by substitutes. It works 24 hours a day— 


every day in the year. M, 
AMERICAS ges 60 YAR; 


Standard Rate and Data (consumer edition) 


BY You'll find more information in 
vA or call your telephone office. 





decentralized model of the great de- 
signers does not fit some of the imita- 
tors—in spite of the great expense lav- 
ished on it. But it could be made to fit 
very profitably by drawing on the best 
experience of other management and 
by judicious adaptation. 

It is obviously necessary to experi- 
ment in order to make progress. This 
will result in mistakes, errors of judg- 
ment, and lost investments. We should 
recognize and aid the work of the many 
pioneers of management progress, for it 
is in business more than in almost any 
other field that experimentation on hu- 
man relationships is more widespread 
and more successful. These pioneers 
are hastening management advance- 
ment; their failures make it gradual. 

ERNEST DALE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Old Oleo Story 


Dear Sir: 

In your interesting article, War of 
the Ices {BW —Jan.31°53,p50|, you 
state that vegetable fat frozen dessert 
is “also called oleo ice cream.’ In this 
I presume you refer to a type of frozen 
dessert with a vegetable oil ingredient, 
and not to margarine, which is a differ 
ent commodity altogether 

“Oleo” was a term applied to mar- 
garine years ago. It implies the presence 
of beef fat, from which margarine was 
made when first developed almost a 
century ago. Margarine is made from 
refined vegetable oils grown on Ameri 
can farms, with cultured skim milk and 
minor ingredients added; it is not an 
ingredient of any frozen dessert so far 
as we know... . 

S. Ff. RrepMA 
PRESIDEN1 
NATIONAL ASSN. OF MARGARINE MFRS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Yankee Dollar 


Dear Sir: 

In your Jan. 31 edition (page 156) 
you are to be complimented on the 
very fine article For a Better Dollar 
There is one paragraph that might 
generate some fear, and trepidation, 
which pethaps could be mitigated with 
further analysis. This refers to the Fed 
eral Reserve rediscounting of $2-bil 
lion, and the following sentence, “That 
is the highest figure since the panic 
days of tae early 1920s.” 

To a chart reader considering this 
item alone, it is obvious that the 
peaks of $2-billion in 1952 and 1920 
are comparable. But, is a 1952 dollar 
equal to a 1920 dollar in purchasing 
power? .. . If we take into consideration 
ap growth, the average take 
rome pay, the higher standard of liv- 
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Midget Whiting Trackmobile totes 200-ton load 


The Whiting Trackmobile is capable of pulling up 
to three loaded freight cars (a 200-ton load) ...despite its 
midget size. In an effort to protect the Trackmobile’s strain- 
ing motor against the vibration created by this heavy load, 
the Whiting Company tested and rejected every known 
motor mount. Finally, realizing that no stock mount was 
strong enough, they came to Firestone. 

Firestone Techni-Service engineers set about de- 
signing a mount for the Trackmobile. Months later, the amaz- 
ingly tough Firestone Rubber Biscuit. Mount was d:veloped. 

Now in use on the Trackmobile, the Firestone 
Rubber Biscuit Mount works on a rubber-bonded-to-metal 
principle...combining the strength of steel with the resil- 


iency of extra-tough Firestone rubber, With its motor 
cushioned by these rugged Firestone Motor Mounts, the 
Trackmobile performs its herculean tasks smoothly, easily 
... With no danger of costly breakdowns. The Whiting Co. 
reports unprecedented business on this mighty midget. 


Have you a problem? Do you need 2 compound to 
cushion, protect, wrap, or waterproof? Would increased 
resistance to abrasion, oil, heat, acid or steam help make 
your product better? Would elimination of vibration, noise 
or shock benefit your business? 

If so, we suggest you let our Techni-Service engineers 
help solve your problem. With a stock part; or with a spe- 
cially designed unit. Write Firestone, Dept. 13A, Akron, Ohio. 


Firestone Techni-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings on NBC Radio and Television 





What 
happens 
when 


you 
PUSH 


a string 
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Of course. 
And paper is apt to do the same thing when 
you try to push it out of a printing press . . . and 
the tiniest bend or buckle may cause difficulties. 
That's why, on a Davidson Dual, the paper is pulled 
out. Four strong steel grippers take a firm hold 
on the lead edge of the sheet as it enters the press. 
Z They never let it go... keep it pulled taut .. . straight 
.»-even... all the way until it is printed and out. 
Only the Davidson provides this positive control. 
It's but one of the reasons why a Davidson Dual insures such perfect 
stripping and stacking . . . one example of the precision engineering 
that gives you such excellent results . . . with so little attention. 


If you do your own printing you know the need 

for built-in accuracy, dependability and stamina. You know the 
importance of quick makeready, easy adjustment, accurate register, 
full ink coverage, simple pressure regulation. You know you must 
have simple operation, high speed production and low operating 
costs. You have all this when you own a Davidson. 


The Davidson Dual is the only press that does both offset and 
letterpress. It's the only one that gives you small press economy 
with big press quality. It gives you printing you can be proud of ... 
fine halftone and multi-color work . . . and will maintain that quality 
and economy year after year. That's why hundreds of users say 


Davidson has the answer. There's more to the story. Let 
us send you full details... and arrange for a demonstration. Write today. 


There's a Davidson Sales 
ond Service Agency near you. 
They‘re located in more than 
60 principal cities. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 

A subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
1034-60 West Adoms Street . 

Chicago 7, Illinois 
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ing of the mass buying public, today’s 
$2-billion rediscounting may compare 
with a $1-billion 1920 figure. . . . 

The point I am trying to arrive at is 
that dollar figures alone without con- 
sidering all the variables could lead 
to erroneous conclusions. . . . 

R. J. MatHouse 

PRESIDEN 
THE PLYMOUTH ELECTRIC CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


e The dollar figure on _ rediscounts 
should, of course, be adjusted to allow 
for growth and inflation in any _pre- 
cise comparison with past figures. How- 
ever, we only wanted to show that the 
total once again was large although for 
many years it had been insignificant 


Judging Bock Beer 
Dear Sir: 


If all the decisions by the learned 
judge quoted in the bock beer item on 
page 64 of your Feb. 14 issue are 
based on the same ignorance that he 
displays therein, he shouldn’t be a 
judge. 

Aiso, it is surprising to read in 
BUSINESS WEEK such drivel about bock 
beer, “Under old brewing methods, 
...° being made from the dregs of old 
casks. Bock beer is not now and never 
was made from “dregs” from anything 
Reference to any of your many fine 
New York breweries will dispel all 
such archaic beliefs about the brewing 
of bock beer, past or present 

Bruce H. RicHarpson 
HONORARY SECRETARY 
WESTERN CANADA BREWERS ASSN. 
PELISSIER’S BREWERY 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


® BUSINESS WEEK was merely report 
ing what the judge said. Perhaps the 
judge is one of those referred to by 
the U.S. Brewers Foundation when it 
said: “Probably no beverage has been 
surrounded with more legends and mis 
conceptions than bock beer.” 


Putting It on Ice 
Dear Sir: 


Your regular feature New Products 
Briefs [BW —Feb.21'53,p55| in refer 
ring to the Freeze-W rite pencil calls it 
“a new. pencil designed for marking 
freezing containers and materials such 
as glass, metal, foil, and plastic” 
members of this industry have been 
producing this type of pe ncil for many 
years.... 

C. T. NIssEn 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
LEAD PENCIL MFRS. ASSN., IN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Atlac® Dry Polyester Resins 
eliminate storage loss 


Atlac resins make beautiful reinforced 
plastic goods. And because they’re dry 
powders, they don’t “‘go bad’’ when 
stored too long or too hol. Production 
is simplified, too, because curing 
cycles stay constant. 


a 
* 


Money-saving ideas ...with Atlas products 


z| Atlas chemicals, activated carbon, 


Darco® activated carbon laundry covers and other products are 


boosts beer production... . 
improves quality 


A new technique in brewing— 
treatment with Darco activated 4) AD specialists will be glad to offer 


carbon—adsorbs troublesome f/ Je hai 
proteins; eubstantialiy increases yield : | technical assistance in finding ways 
of beer, and shortens brewing time. to save money in your own plant, 


Darco-treated beer doesn’t get cloudy ” if through application of these 
after cold storage. : Pe 
versatile products. 


helping many industries to tie down 
rising costs .. . and reap new quality 
dividends at the same time. Atlas 


A little low-cost Renex® 
adds a lot of cleaning power 


Sma!! percentages of Renex detergents 
give a big boost in cleaning ability to 
metal cleaners, automatic laundry and 
dishwashing compounds, other cleaning 
materials. And these better products 
cost less . . . for Renex products have 
higher cleaning efficiency. 


Serving Industry 
, Through Chemistry 
Revolite® Roll Covers .. . for 


better ironing at lower cost 
Hospital laundry-rooms and 


commercial laundries cut re- ae oe hn ——— 

placement costs by using long- lai a a a a ae =) ! POWDER COMPANY 

lasting Revolite covers on their , WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 

big ironers. And Revolite’s finer OMaaddittttta yy Gh re. Offices in Principal Cities 

weave produces a smooth, cus- \ o. 

tomer-pleasing finish on all flatwork. , fn) , & Hexahydric Alcohols + Surface Active Agents 
- iE VR Industrial Explosives + Industrial Finishes 

y | Laundry Covers « Acids * Activated Carbons 





Want security? 


(throw a brick through a window) 


You'll get it, fast. Three meals a day, free. No 
taxes (they'll “soak the rich” for your support). 
Free housing, free clothing, free medical care. 


fire, and you get a club on the head instead of 
the security you’ve been promised. But keep on 
throwing bricks at the profit-and-loss system and 


No worry about your future; you’ve had it. you'll smash it; then you'll get your “security.” 


But obey orders, or else! Stand up to be counted! But you won't like it. 
March in line! No back talk! Do what you’ re told! 
Jail. Socialism. Communism. The welfare state. 
They're all the same —same “benefits,” same 
obligations; same “rewards,” same payments. 


Of course every once in a while, promises back- 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 
Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1860 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK Production now is probably just about as high as it’s going to go. 
Ever since the end of the steel strike, output has been climbing rapidly 
MAR. 21,1953 under the impetus of inventory building and improved sales. 
But the flood of goods coming from factories is more than enough for 
present sales volume. Few inventories need any further beefing up. 


Income tax day has come and gone with hardly a ripple on business. 
Prices, which might have been expected to weaken as people had to 
A BUSINESS WEEK dig to meet tax payments, instead started to firm up a bit. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ sensitive index of spot commodities 
has been edging up steadily ever since the beginning of February. 
SERVICE Even that slow mover, the wholesale index, shows signs of life. 


Finding enough customers to keep the factories humming will be the 
major problem in coming months. 

It would take only a small dip in sales to force a cutback in output. 

But lately consumers have been spending as freely as manufacturers 
have been saying right along that they would. 


Department stores, which had been beating their year-ago figures only 
slightly, have shown gains of around 10% in the past few weeks. 

And total retail sales usually do better than department stores. 

But here’s a little tip on reading the figures: Discount, somewhat, 
the gains in department store sales between now and Apr. 5. The Easter 
holiday fell one week later last year. 

Total sales for the period would look good even if over-all sales were 
not rising. 

a 

Business will remain on this very high plateau through midyear. 

There’s nothing on the horizon to cause a slide-off from present rates— 
except some unlikely event, such as auto output or home building stubbing 
a toe. 

o 

High employment and high incomes are the strongest argument you 
can make that today’s record sales are based on a firm foundation. 

Nonfarm employment in February went to 5514-million. 

That’s an amazing 1.9-million higher than the year before—and 
February, 1952, was the previous record for the month by a good 700,000. 

It’s unlikely that many more factory workers can be had—even if 
they are needed—in the near future. 

Expansion will be mainly in outdoor work. Hiring in construction and 
on farms should make it easy to topple the 62.6-million high for over-all 
employment set in August, 1951. 
me Around midyear, better than 63-million people will be holding down 
jobs. 

a 


The large number of jobholders has helped push incomes to new 
heights. 


In January personal income was running at an annual rate of $280.5- 
billion, up by only a small margin over December. 


PAGE 17 Right after the steel strike last fall there was a big surge in activity. 





You Spent at least $6,000 
to create his job...will you 
spend $2.30 to Protect it? 


To give a skilled worker the tools and 
machines to produce, industry invests 
$6,000 or more per job. If you lose his 
skill due to an industrial eye accident, 
you tie up your $6,000 completely if he 
has no adequate substitute. You lose the 
production his tools turn out. And if his 
is a critical “bottleneck” operation, you 
may tie up entire plant output. 


American & 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


( dp rbne 


Even a production slowdown is grim 
business in these days of high break even 
points. Why risk it because of a costly eye 
accident, when the average cost of a pair 
of safety goggles that can prevent his eye 
accident is only $2.30? Call your nearest 
AO Branch Office and learn how an AO 
Eye Protection Program can save money 
well into four figures annually. 


a 


> Accidents Cost 
$176,000,000 . 
a year in LOST 
MAN-HOURS alone” 


*Estimate. Industrial eye injuries 
cost over $5 per employed worker 
per year—with compensation aver- 
aging nearly $400 per injured man. 


Write American Optical Company, 
513 Vision Park, for free booklet 
“Improved Industrial Vision” tell 
ing how AO’s Industrial Vision 
Program cuts costs, increases 
production, decreases accidents. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





“OUR ACCIDENT RATE DROPPED 75%” 


with Du Pont Color Conditioning 
—DETROIT STEEL CORP., PORTSMOUTH ROD & WIRE DIVISION 


The intelligent use of coior means profit. Through a scientific approach to color selection, Du Pont Color Conditioning 
lowered eyestrain and fatigue . . . boosted production for Portsmouth Rod & Wire Div. of Detroit Stee! Corp 


An actual case history where this scientific painting plan 
reduced accident rates...improved morale and production 


Mr. Uno V. Johnson, Superintendent of 
the Portsmouth Rod & Wire Division, 
Detroit Steel Corporation, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, reports, ““When we adopted the 
Du Pont Color Conditioning plan in the 
first quarter of 1951, our accident-fre- 
quency rate stood at 9.2. Our records 
for the same period during 1952 show 
that this figure has been reduced to 2.3 
—a drop of 75%. And the severity rate 
of these accidents has fallen from .90 


to .37...a drop of 59%. 

“Our workers are certainly appre- 
ciative of the pleasant working condi- 
tions that have been accomplished and 
we have noticed that our employees 
take more pride in their work which re- 
flects considerably in the quality and 
quantity of production.” 

Throughout hundreds of industrial 
plants, office buildings, hospitals, apart- 
ment buildings, schools, restaurants and 


stores, the value of Du Pont Color Con 

ditioning is being proved every day. 
Scientifically selected paint colors have 
a subtle but positive effect on the mind 
They improve morale and efficiency . . 

result in lower operating costs. 

Color Conditioning costs no more 
than ordinary maintenance painting 
less in the long run. Discover all the 
ways Du Pont Color Conditioning can 
pay off for you. Mail the coupon today 


T > s . . 
New EF rece 32-Page Book! Find out how Color Conditioning can meet the specific 
needs of your plant. Get this new book, illustrated in full color. Mail the coupon today! 


US 


Chemically Engineered 
to do the job better 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


| E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.; 


pitals; (1 hotelsan 


Name 


Finishes Division, Dept. BW-33, Wilmington, Del. 

Please send me, at no cost, your new 32-page book, 

“Du Pont Color Condition:ing.”’ I'm interested in 

Color ee for 2 industrial plants; 0 hos- 
apartment buildings; 1 schools; 

©) restaurants; () stores; ( office buildings. 

(Offer not good outside Continental United States) 





Title 





Firm. 





Address 





City and State 
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A lot of new workers were added to payrolls, and paychecks were fatter. 
Between August and December, incomes rose at an annual rate of 
$10-billion. That supplied the fuel to fire the sales pickup. 
But from now on any rise will be of much more modest proportions. 


Arms spending has lost a good many of its dynamic aspects. 

The second “stretch-out” for military spending was supposed to post- 
pone the peak of arms buying until sometime in 1954. Then, after the 
peak was reached, a decline in military purchases was expected—late in 
1954 or in 1955. 

But defense spending shows no tendency to go higher than it is now. 

That makes for stability now—and reduces any unsettling influence 
for later on. What doesn’t go up doesn’t have to come down. 


That capital goods boom may not be ready to taper off just yet. 

Earlier surveys showed that plant and equipment expenditures, while 
still excellent, would drop a mite under 1952’s total. 

It isn’t happening. First-quarter capital spending was probably a 
record. Businessmen are inclined to push the dropoff sometime further into 
the future. 

Enlarging the program is usual as the year goes on. It had been 
feared this year might be the exception. But “confidence” seems to have 
fixed that. 


Steel mills are a cinch to pour more ingots in March than ever before. 

Every week of this month so far has seen a new record tonnage. 

But until the market gets saturated, greater and greater tonnages 
will be frequent occurrences. There is still much new capacity to come in. 

The big questions are: How long will steel output stay at the ceiling, 
and how much of a dip will the industry go through when the drop comes? 

Operations are fairly certain to stay at the top through midyear. 

More and more steel executives—with hardly a Cassandra in the lot— 
claim that the flow of steel will continue unabated al! year. 

But the first time auto production skids, steel will turn down. 

And, as when any industry goes through a readjustment, operations 
will go lower than actual use of steel would justify. That’s the inventory 
cycle. 

s 

Even with the decontrol of steel, few base prices will be increased. Yet 
many manufacturers will still have a higher stcel bill to pay. 

Charges on special grades and various types of extras will increase. 

On the other hand, as always happens when decontrol restores more 
normal distribution, premium prices in the gray market will disappear. 


Electric power output continues to reflect the vigor of industry. 

Despite longer days, the seasonal decline in demand for juice has shown 
little sign of developing. The advantage over a year ago has widened 
almost to 10% (from 7% and 8% at the turn of the year). 

And the heavily industrialized, diversified Great Lakes region is show- 
ing one of the best gains—up nearly 11% from a year ago. 
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Produce More—Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


ALMERS© — 


PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.—PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, QHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTR 
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A Big Part of the 
Answer is Right Here: 


T’S THE POWER TRANSFORMER that makes 

it possible for one power house to serve 
a wide area efficiently. This is most im- 
portant in keeping electric rates low. 

That’s why this Allis-Chalmers power 
transformer is so vital a link in the whole 
amazing system of electric service. It’s 
the key tosending electricity long distances 
inexpensively. 

Its job is to step up the comparatively 
low voltage generated by the power house 
—to super high voltage. That’s the kind 
needed for efficient flow on the long- 
distance power lines you see winging from 
tower to tower across the countryside. 


Today, thousands of Allis-Chalmers 
power transformers boost electricity for 
long distance travel in every direction— 
making it available for distribution 
through local power lines to your city, 
suburban or rural area. 


In addition to this type of transformer 
Allis-Chalmers makes thestep-down trans- 
formers that reduce voltage for industrial 
and home use—the_ turbine-generators 
that start electricity on its way to you 
and the circuit breakers and switchgear 
that keep electrical power under control. 


ople 


ALLIS-CH 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
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as 1923- 25 =100 
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240 


1953 


1951 


150) os oe 1949" L oo L ppt 1952 iit Laveebagetegeies 


§ Latest 
Business Week Index (above) . 258.1 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,256 
Production of automobiles and trucks 166,833 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $49,111 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours). pee wae hee 8,138 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,450 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,350 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 422.8 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100). . 92.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... 88.0 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........ 130.7 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) : ya $44.08 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MfJ, Ib.). Pe 29.140¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.39 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) 33.49¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)............. $2.10 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's). . 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks... . , 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding . 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Employment (in millions) . . February 
Unemployment (in millions) February 

Bank debits (in millions) Re .. .February 
Wholesale prices (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) ra.9.04 > a/¢ce eae 
Exports (in millions) ee a .. . January 

Imports (in millions) ee er ot oa 


* Preliminary, week ended Mar. ]4, + Revised, ** Basing pt., 
*tEstimate 8 Date for 
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Preceding 
Week 


+258.2 


+2,284 
+158,825 
$43,767 
8,173 
6,440 
+1,417 


418.7 
92.4 
86.4 

+130.6 
$44.08 
29.630¢ 
$2.39 
33.38¢ 
$2.10 


53,157 
76,574 
22,729 
30,849 
25,742 


Lotest 

Month 
60.9 
1.8 
$131,524 
109.6 
$1,275 
$927 


1923-25=100 


257.1 


2,235 
147,103 
$56,533 

8,147 

6,545 

1,428 


409.8 
91.2 
85.5 

130.5 

$43.67 
24.500¢ 
$2.32 
32.63¢ 
$2.10 


53,609 
76,902 
22,814 
31,278 
25,912 
Preceding 
Month 
60.5 
1.9 
+$148,997 
109.9 
$1,390 
+$1.05] 


less broker's 
“Latest Week" 


2,127 
120,392 
$40,734 

7,414 

6,404 

1,653 


437.7 
106.0 
93.8 
124.9 
$42.00 
24.5006 
$2.50 
40.95¢ 
$1.90 


53,406 
73,641 
21,233 
31,854 
23,778 


Year 
Ago 


59.8 

2.1 
$128,022 
12.5 
$1,254 
$92? 


fee 


270 
240 


210 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


++49,200 
3,883 


1946 
Average 


on each series on 





Promise of a golden future 


Yellow uranium ore from the Colorado Plateau 


is helping to bring atomic wonders to you 


Long ago, Indian braves made their war paint from the col- 
orful sandstones of the Colorado Plateau. 


THEY USED URANIUM—Their brilliant yellows came from 
carnotite, the important uranium-bearing mineral. Early in 
this century, this ore supplied radium for the famous scien- 
tists, Marie and Pierre Curie, and later vanadium for spe- 
cial alloys and steels. 

Today, this Plateau—stretching over parts of Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona—is our chief domestic 
source of uranium. Here, new communities thrive; jeeps 
and airplanes replace the burro; Geiger counters supplant 
the divining rod and miner’s hunch, 

From hundreds of mines that are often just small tunnels 
ia the hills, carnotite is hauled to processing mills. After the 
vanadium is extracted, the uranium, concentrated in the 
form of “yellow-cake,” is shipped to atomic energy plants. 


A NEW ERA BECKONS—What does atomic energy prom- 
ise for you? Already radioactive isotopes are working won- 





ders in medicine, industry, and agriculture. In atomic en- 
ergy, scientists also see a vision of unknown power! which 
someday may heat and light your home, and propel sub- 
marines, ships, and aircraft. The Indian’s war paint is on 
the march again—toward a golden future. 


UCC TAKES AN IMPORTANT PART—The people of Union 
Carbide locate, mine, and refine uranium ore. They also 
operate for the Government the huge atomic materials plants 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Paducah, Ky., and the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, where radioisotopes are made. 
FREE: For an illustrated story of the fascinating uranium 
country of the Colorado Plateau, write for the booklet 
“Mesa Miracle.” Ask for booklet B 


Uniton CarBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND stReeT ([i]dq NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


ELeECTROMET Alloys and Metals + HAYNES STELLITE Alloys +» Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries * NATIONAL Carbons 
ACHESON Electrodes « PYROFAX Gas + PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes « Prest-O-LITE Acetylene 
BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics + DYNEL TEXTILE Fipers + LinpDE Oxygen + SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 











When Zero equals Five 


Yes—it’s a fact—the Sperry Zero Reader* 
Flight Director combines information 
supplied by five basic instruments. ..the 
gyro-horizon, directional gyro, magnetic 
compass, sensitive altimeter, and cross- 
pointer meter .. . for simplified manual 
control of aircraft. 

Widely specified for military, passenger, 
and executive planes, the Flight Direc- 
tor reduces pilot fatigue during en route 
flying. It combines the necessary infor- 
mation on a simple two-element indi- 
cator and directs the pilot how to move 
the controls to maintain altitude and 
heading with ease. This simplified direc- 
tor presentation . . . where the pilot flies 


a) 


“zero”. . . is always used in the same 
manner, whether for leisurely cruising 
or for making landing approaches under 
rough conditions. 


The Flight Director was developed by 
Sperry with the cooperation and encour- 
agement of the All-Weather Flying 
Division, USAF, and the Air Transport 
Association. Its drama starts more than 


SPEAR 


forty years ago with Sperry’s first re- 
search in gyroscopic flight. And the end 
of such research and development will 
never be in sight. For Sperry’s program 
is continuous. As it works for today 
it pioneers for tomorrow, meeting and 
solving such complex problems as are 
presented in the fields of jet aircraft and 
guided missiles. 


*T. M, 986.U.6, PAT. OFF 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND +» NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN « LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE + SAN FRANCISCO 
IN CANADA + SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


STILL A BOOM—BUT WITH HOBBLES. 
1. CONSUMERS ARE STILL EAGER. They ex- 
pect to buy more hard goods this year than they 
did in 1951 or 1952. ............ 


2. EASING DEPRECIATION RULES by the 
Treasury should give business spending——al- 


Pp. 28 DOMESTIC PRODUCERS LOOK GLUM. Oil im- 
ports keep U.S. prices down after controls are 


ready high—a fresh boost. 


3. PUTTING HOBBLES ON THE BOOM. The Ad- 


ae Pree eee p. 27 


momentum. 


ministration’s task is to keep a host of sepa- 
rate anti-inflation moves from adding up to too 


much deflation—or a possible depression. . 


BOOKS: 
FAMILY FINANCE. J. K. Lasser and 
Sylvia Porter co-author a book aimed 
at helping the average family handle 
its money ... ..p. 124 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 
1953: TURNING POINT FOR JU. S&S. 
TARIFFS. There are certain key years 
in our tariff history. It looks as if 1953 
might be one of them p. 160 
THE DICTATOR NOBODY KNOWS. 
Less is known of Malenkov than any 
other man who has aspired to the 
rule of a great empire.........p. 163 
BUSINESS ABROAD PATTERN: 
STORM WARNINGS IN LATIN 
GEE SN escsio tse tiecsus p. 164 


BUSINESS HISTORY: 
DU PONT AND GM AS THE FAMILY 
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Still a Boom—but with Hobbles 


This week the business boom looks healthier and longer 


lived than it has at any time in months. 


Nearly all the business statistics continue to climb steadily 
—and now come bullish indications in two crucial areas. 


Consumers expect to buy more hard goods this year 
than they did last year or the year before. That's the finding 
of a Federal Reserve Board survey (below). 


Business spending, already high, should get a fresh 
boost from Treasury plans to liberalize rules on depreciation 


of plant and equipment (page 28). 


Against this backdrop, the Administration's anti-infla- 
tion program (page 29) looks less deflationary than it other- 


wise might—even though economists are beginning to 
wonder what happens when they all add together. 


1. Consumers Are Still Eager 


furniture, T'V sets, and other consumer 


There’s no letup in sight for con- 
sumer buying—and consumer buying is 
one of the main driving forces behind 
the postwar boom. 

Early cach year, the Federal Reserve 
Board sponsors a Survey of Consumer 
Finances, which gives a reading on how 
consumers feel and what they intend to 
do. The flash results on the 1953 sur- 
vey, out this week, show a lively rise 
in consumer buying intentions. It is 
the most bullish set of returns in three 
years. 

The findings reassure a lot of econo 
mists who have been wondering if the 
market could keep on taking up con 
sumer durables at the rate it has been 
going lately. Unless something changes 
their minds, consumers intend to do 
just that. 
¢ Specifically—Here’s what consumers 
told interviewers from the University 
of Michigan carly in January and Feb 
ruary: 

e They'll buy more new automo- 
biles than they planned at the same 
time in either 1952 or 1951. 

¢ They'll buy substantially more 


hard goods than in 1952. Refrigerators 
look like a standoff compared with last 
year. Almost everything else in con- 
sumer hard goods is in for an increase 
it consumers carry out their plans. 
¢ They'll buy slightly more new 

and used houses than they were plan- 
ning to buy at survey time a year ago. 

The surveys in both 1951 and 1952 
posted warnings for business. Both in- 
dicated that consumers thought high 
prices made it a poor time to buy. Last 
vear, for example, consumers said they 
would buy fewer automobiles, fewer 
consumer hard goods, and the same 
number or slightiy fewer houses than 
in 1951. 
* Steady Prices—The switch this year is 
not based on any rush to beat expected 
price rises. Just the opposite; one of the 
surprises of the 1953 survey is a sharp 
decline in the number of consumers 
who expect prices to go up during the 
year. Last year, more than half thought 
prices would rise. This year, only 16% 
expect increases. 

This year’s strong buying plans stem 


from a growing fecling by consumers 
that they're better off than they were a 
year ago. Last year, 62% said they 
cither better off or holding even 
vear it was 70%. Last year, 35% 
they were losing ground—this year 28 
The number who didn’t have any im 
pression, one way or the other, was the 
same each year—3%. 

e Farm Prop—Nearly all nonfarm con 
sumers think their hold 
even or improve during the year. There's 
no report on farmers, whose net income 
is expected to drop about 5% during 
the vear. 

This combination of an expectation 
of steady prices, and an improvement in 
their own finances, means consumers 
are deciding it’s not such a bad time to 
buy. After two vears of protesting, con 
sumers are showing signs of getting used 
to post-Korea prices. 

Last year, only about a fifth of those 
interviewed thought it was a good time 
to buy. This year, the number jumped 
to a third. 

There are no exact figures 
plans from the survey so far 
come in a couple of months 

The Federal Reserve points out each 
vear that the survev is not a forecast of 
business. It can’t pick up sudden 
changes, like the buving wave that fol 
lowed the outbreak of Korean fighting in 
mid-1950. And last year, consumers in 
January and February had no inkling 
that credit restrictions in Regulation W 
would be lifted during the vear. But the 
studies have called major turns in con 
sumer thinking, just the same 
eA Boost—As a forecast, the surver 
didn’t do so badly last 
parently because Regulation W wa 
lifted after the survey was in. Consumer 
credit expanded some $3-billion with 
the end of Regulaton W. Without thi 
stimulant, consumers probably would 
have fallen short of the plans they re 
ported in January and February 

Federal Reserve officials are a litth 
edgy about the strong optimistic ton 
of the new findings. For one thing 
they stress that business was good dur 
ing January and February—that if it 
just keeps up that pace, it would fulfill 
consumer plans for the year as a whole 
They point out that the survey does not 
mean an expansion from pre ent le vels 
is necessarily in the work 
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MORAN TOWING AND TRANSPORTATION co., operating 
t fleet, has used Texaco 


s largest tugboa 
Texaco has given 


for over 40 years. 
ly fine performance throughout 


the world’ 
lubricants 
Moran consistent 
this entire period. 


SLICK AIRWAYS is one of 
carriers of commer 
dent, says: 
by the finest engin 
maintaining 
as low maintenan 


America’s largest scheduled domestic 
Mr. Thomas L. Grace, Presi- 
uels and lubricants, backed 
have been instrumental in 
d rigid schedules, as well 


cial air-freight. 
“Texaco’s outstanding f 
eering service, 
dependable performance an 
ce costs.” 


we 
ASSOCIATED LUMBER AND BOX CO., Wilseyville, Calif., operates 20 log- 
is 100% Texaco-Lubri- 


ging trucks, numerous tractors and shovels, 
cated. The Company says: “Texaco really keeps our equipment on 


the job, and our maintenance costs have been remarkably low.” 


enjoyed throu 
2 gh the use of superior Texaco lubri 
ne rvices of skilled Texaco Lubri oe 
gineers. Our One P aa 
: urchase A 
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Py ese same goals in every major fi Po ws 
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os . = transportation. For details ll : 
st of mor ag 
pcuighaln e than 2000 Texaco Distribution 7 
vers ates or write The Texas Co i 
mpa 
ast 42nd Street, New York 17, Ne pnd 
ss w York. 


INOUSTRMML LUBRICANTS 





DEFENSE’S WILSON ... 


FEDERAL RESERVE’S MARTIN . . . letting interest rates go up. 


cutting the military budget. 


AGRICULTURE'S BENSON . . . letting farm prices slide. 


TREASURY’S BURGESS. . . funding the national debt. 


3. Putting Hobbles on the Boom 


Under the Truman Administration, 
inflation was labeled domestic enemy 
No. 1—but-almost every top adminis- 
trator was willing to leave the police 
work to someone else. The result, in 
an inflationary period—not much con- 
trol of inflation. 

It’s different in Washington these 
days. 

Under President Eisenhower, just 
about every responsible official sees 
himself as personally deputized to do 
something anti-inflationary. 

The result this time—in a_ period 
that is no longer clearly inflationary 
is something that Eisenhower's top 
economic thinkers are beginning to 
wonder about. They recognize that a 
collection of almost private deflationary 
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programs, pushed zealously in every 
department and agency in town, could 
suddenly add up to more than a mere 
check on inflation. It could add up to 
deflation, and then depression—the one 
thing the Administration fears the most 
here at home. 


Il. The Right Track 


The problem is this. ‘To check in- 
flation, you do things that, in them- 
selves, are deflationary. ‘That's the only 
way it can be done. But someone has 
to keep an eye on the over-all result. 

Some thinkers in the White House, 
Treasury, Commerce, and Federal Re- 
serve who are doing just that like to 
describe the problem this way: 


with 


They compare the economy to 
pedestrian who has just been run ov 
and dragged. along the street, by 
flation. ‘They don’t want to t 
cure the victim by backing up over 
now—in the name of deflation 
¢ Intuition—The trouble is, fhe for 
the Administration is dealing with 
much more subtle and powerful thas 
a runaway auto. What it 
try to add the cumulative result 
apples and oranges 
things as a fractional rise in the di 
count rate and an 
not in spending—but in spending plan 
whatever im pat 
that might have on businessmen 
Things like that just can’t be added 
up by arithmetic. It takes 


must do 
uch dj Wie 
cutback 


$8-billion 


psy‘ hologi« al 


intuitive 
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2. Easing Depreciation Rules 


Treasury officials are moving fast to 
change the part of the tax laws that 
brings in the most complaints from 
business: depreciation allowances on 
production equipment. 

The new Treasury team, to a man, 
feels that the present rules are too 
rigid. They're dusting off a half-dozen 
ideas for liberalizing them. 

Revising the rules won’t involve wag- 
ing a legislative fight in Congress. 
‘Treasury can change them the same 
way they were set up in the first place— 
by administrative rulings of the depart- 
ment. But any important moves will 
have to meet with at least informal 
Congressional approval because of their 
bearing on revenue. 
¢ Current Setup—lhe present regula- 
tions were worked up in 1934 as a 
method of increasing tax revenue. 
They've been called the worst deprecia- 
tion rules of any major industrial coun- 
try—and few tax theorists or business- 
men would argue the point. ‘The rules 
have lasted until now because nobody 
could ever work up enough political 
enthusiasm to change them. 

It’s a technical subject, and the vari- 
ous experts—accountants, lawyers, and 
economists—have never been able to 
agree as to just what should be done. 
The basic idea of depreciation is to 


charge cach year's income with an ap- 
propriate amount representing the capi- 
tal equipment that was used up in pro- 
ducing that income. But that peal wt 


a forecast—which means making arbi- 
trary assumptions about the an # life 
of the machine, obsolescence and the 
like. 
¢ Advantages of Acceleration—What 
‘Treasury experts want is to give busi 
ness the right to choose faster deprecia- 
tion than allowed by existing regula- 
tions. Theoretically, this doesn’t mean 
tax relief for business. It doesn’t mean 
taxes are excused, or that revenue to 
the ‘Treasury will necessarily be less— 
at least not in the long run. The total 
deduction from taxable income is the 
same whether depreciation allowances 
are spread over five, 10, or 20 vears. 
But accelerated depreciation does 
give a growing company a chance to 
spend more money for new equipment. 
It would give capita] investment a tre 
mendous boost. In the long run, the 
stimulating effect would be threefold: 
(1) Business would undertake proj 
ects it might otherwise give the go-by. 
Say a particular investment promised to 
pav a big return for 10 years but looked 
uncertain after that. If the company 
knew it could charge off the investment 
in 10 vears, it would go ahead. If it 
had to wait 20 vears, it might skip the 
whole thing. 
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(2) Rapid accumulation of deprecia- 
tion reserves would give business the 
liquia assets to plow back into new 
equipment. 

(3) Fast writeoff of investment 
would soon bring companies up to the 
point where they had charged off the 
entire cost of existing plant—with con- 
sequent high tax liabilities. ‘They would 
then have an incentive to build new 
plant so they would again have some- 
thing to depreciate for tax purposes. 
¢ Lineup of Proposals—There's a wide 
range of, rule changes possible. The 
most extreme move would be to adopt 
the Swedish system of free depreciation 

unlimited choice left up to the tax- 
payer. If he wants to, he can take the 
cntire depreciation in one year—or he 
can stretch it out as long as he wants. 
Ihere’s not much argument in favor 
of this around ‘Treasury. Some esti- 
mate it could cost $4-billion in taxes 
the first year. 

Another approach is to give a big 
first-vear allowance, say 20%, as Great 
Britain does. The U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce has suggested this idea, too, 
but with a 25% first-year writcoff. The 
dip in revenue under a plan of this 
kind might be around $2-billion the 
first vear. 

If the Treasury and Congress want 
to encourage a new round of invest- 
ment, they can do what Canada did 
back in 1944. Canada adopted a sys- 
tem that allowed businesses to double 
the normal writeoff on any new proj- 
ects completed within five years. Or 
Treasury could simply apply the spe- 
cial five-year amortization granted to 
U.S. defense industries since the 
Korean war to all industry across the 
board, with a time limit to assure quick 
decisions. This approach, of course, 
would give no relief on property now 
in use and subject to the standard 
formulas. 

The Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute has long sponsored a formula 
that would allow a complete writeoft 
in two-thirds the estimated life of the 
property. Under present Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue rules, machine tools, 
for example, can be given 18 years of 
life. According to current straight-line 
rules, if the amount deductible for tax 
purposes is $100,000, the annual allow- 
ance must be taken at $5,555 for the 
full 18 vears. Under the MAPI plan, 
the $100,000 could be compressed 
into 12 vears, at $8,333 per year. The 
decline in revenues under this approach 
has been estimated at around $1-bil- 
lion, possibly less. 
¢ Range of Interpretation—The Inter- 
nal Revenue Code doesn’t make the 
present svstem mandatory. It merely 


calls for a “reasonable allowance for 
the exhaustion, wear and tear—of prop- 
erty used in trade or business.” This 
concept also covers obsolescence. 

Before the Treasury went on its rev- 
enue-hunting spree in 1934, this pro- 
vision gave business considerable lee- 
way. “Reasonable” was interpreted as 
being pretty much in accordance with 
general practice. On many standard 
machines, it was customary to take the 
writeoff at 10% a year. 

e System Today—Then came the pres- 
ent system, culminating in BIR’s Bulle- 
tin I. It spells out in detail the useful 
life of Becher equipment, and build- 
ings as a basis for business to figure 
depreciation. On many types of ma- 
chinery that once were allowed 10% 
a year, the rate has been dropped to 

% or 7%. 

Then other Treasury rules make it 
necessary in most cases to apply the 
so-called straight-line depreciation for- 
mula. That means dividing the differ- 
ence between cost and salvage by the 
number of years of useful life, and tak- 
ing the result as the depreciation allow- 
ance, spread equally over each year. 
Biggest complaint is that this method 
overlooks the rapid depreciation of ma- 
chinery in the early years of use. 
¢ Outlook—As_ things stand now, 
though, Treasurv officials know the 
problem is a little more difficult to 
solve than it sounds. For one thing, 
there’s the matter of getting at least 
an informal O.K. from Congress—be- 
cause big changes would result in a 
temporary reduction of revenue, even 
though there is no loss to the Treasury 
in the long run. Also, they know that 
a balanced budget first with 
President Eisenhower. 

However, just in case Congress de- 
cides to go its own way on taxes—as it 
threatens to do—Treasury officials are 
getting ready to head for the tax-writing 
committees with their bundle of depre- 
ciation ideas. They want to make sure 
they aren’t overlooked if a real tax- 
changing move should begin snowball- 
ing. One argument they'll have ready 
is the impact of the changes on indus- 
try across the board—and particularly 
on chemicals, electronics, and a great 
many other growth industries, which are 
keys to the continuing expansion of 
the economy. 

Right now, Congress seems friendly. 
Rep. Daniel A. Reed, the House tax- 
writing boss, says the system of inflex- 
ible rules should be changed. His 
committee is going to study possible 
methods. Sen. J. Allen Frear, Jr., has 
introduced a bill that would give 
business a choice of rates on new plant 
and equipment. 


come 
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Private Power... 


. . . Wins a major case 
in Supreme Court ruling that 
approves Roanoke Rapids 
project. 


Private power this week won a major 
point in its Campaign to have the courts 
trim the government’s clectric powcr 
program down to size (BW—Mar.7'53, 
p34). 

In a 6-to-3 decision written by Jus 
tice Felix Frankfurter, the Supreme 
Court upheld the right of the Federal 
Power Commission to grant a license 
to the Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
to build the multimillion dollar, 90,- 
000-kw. Roanoke Rapids project on 
the most desirable site in the Roanoke 
basin. The decision helps clear the 
way for private utilities to develop 
other hydroelectric sites in areas under 
federal improvement plan. In_ effect, 
the court said that private companies 
can build unless Congress specifically 
reserves the sites for government de 
velopment. 
¢ Sole Rights—FPC originally issued 
the license to VEPCO in January, 1951 
(BW—Feb.3'51,p25). Interior Scere 
tary Oscar L. Chapman (with the full 
backing of President Truman), and the 
Virginia R. E. A. Assn., a power co 
opcrative, took the case to the Federal 
Court of Appeals, which upheld FPC. 
Arguments in the Supreme Court 
started last October. 

Chapman contended from the begin 

ning that FPC had no authority to 
issue the license. Dissenting Justice Wil 
liam O. Douglas took up Interior's claim 
and carried it further. He maintained 
that approval of the Roanoke River 
Basin plan by Congress expressly 1 
served it for federal development. 
e The Leftovers—What undoubted) 
bothered Douglas, though he didn't 
say so, was a big question that the cd 
cision raises: If the most profitabk 
sites in power developments are given 
to private companies, what will happen 
to the less profitable ones? Will they 
ever get built? 

Nevertheless, the majority of the 
court found no grounds that were solid 
enough to warrant depriving FPC of 
authority to grant the license, as long 
as it fitted in with the general improv« 
ment plan. 

The decision ties in neatly with the 
thinking of the Eisenhower Adminis 
tration. It is felt that the present Con 
gress will resist public power develop 
ment. And Republican Interior Secr« 
tary Douglas McKay clearly indicated 
earlier this month that the case would 
never have come to court if he had been 
Sccretary at the time. 
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Watermelon Tires 


t 


...a Fine Disregard for Obstacles 


Not snow nor sand nor marsh nor 
ice nor people can keep this educated 
Jeep from the swift completion of what 
it wants to do. That's because of the 
watermelon tires—a fresh departure in 
transportation. 

Ihe tires were invented by designer 
William TH. Albee, and were built by 
Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber Co, under 
Navy contract. Albec named his tires 
Rolligons, which scems to describe 
them as well as anything else. 

The tires are molded with only one 
ply of rubberized fabric, topped by } 
in. of rubber tread stock. Air pressure 
varies from 14 Ib. to 5 Ib. per sq. in., 
compared with conventional _ tire 
pressures of 20 Ib. and up 

But the biggest difference lics in the 
basic principle: The Rolligon carries 


the load of the urface. 
The special wheel 
Power from. the 
by rollers pressing on th 
Rolligons, 

Lhe Rolligon have pa ed theu pre 
liminary tests successfully at ¢ 
Calif. A specialls Jeep 
used, because it vheel drive 
differentials on both cle 
notably suited to Rolligon oper 

Albee thinks that his Rolligon 
fit the entire military bill fo 
low-pressure tire for soft or irregular 
terrain. There is no suggestion that the 
Rolligons are a substitute for conve 
tional tires under ordinar 
ditions. But Rolligons are a must i 
happen to want to run o 
hurting 


car on its top 
turn free on axles 
cngine is transmitted 
top of the 


idapte d 


four 


without him 





judgment to tell when deflationary 
steps have gone just far enough. It 
does no good to wait for statistics; by 
the time they show the effects it might 
well be too late. 


ll. How Far? 


There’s no feeling at all in the Ad- 
ministration that its anti-inflation pro- 
gram has gone too far. Far from it. 
Actually, the steps taken up to now 
have been quict ones. Many have been 
chiefly cichehedied Here are the key 
deflationary measures taken so far: 

(1) Discount rate. Even before 
Eisenhower took over, the Federal Re- 
serve Board under chairman William 
McChesney Martin had made the clas- 
sic inflation-dampening maneuver of 
raising the discount rate for member 
banks. The rise was slight—from 13% 
to 2%. But it signaled the commercial 
banks that the Federal Reserve ex- 
pected them to tighten up on their 
lending policies. ‘The Fed may move 
the rate up another notch later this 
year, if it sees signs of a more-than- 
seasonal pickup in loans this fall. 

(2) General interest rates. They're 
going up, too, encouraged by the Ad- 
ministration’s money managers. A year 
ago, high-grade public utility bonds 
could be sold at a price yielding 34%; 
now investors insist on 32%. The 4% 
government guarantee on GI mortgages 
is under heavy fire as too low to bring 
out funds. The new ‘Treasury team’s 
first refinancing last month was at 
sharply increased rates (BW—Feb.7'53, 
p31). 

(3) Food price decline. The drop in 
food prices, led by beef, gave Kisen- 
hower and his Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra ‘T. Benson, a chance to prove 
that they could stand up to at least 
a moderate deflationary movement. 
Benson refused to rush to the livestock 
growers’ support. Government purchas- 
ing was minor. Beef went down—and 
stayed down. 

Benson had a chance to let butter 
go down, too. He sidestepped tem- 
porarily, with an order to keep gov- 
ernment supports at 90% of parity. 
But he extracted a promise that indus- 
try would come up witha plan of its 
own which later on would let butter 
go down. 

(4) Shifting the debt. ‘The Treasury, 
guided by men like W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, consultant and special deputy to 
the Secretary, is Carrving on an anti- 
inflation, not directly deflationary, 
campaign in one of the obscure but im- 
portant areas of high fiscal policy. It 
is aimed at an inflationary potential— 
the big part of the $267-billion public 
debt now held in short-term securities 
and securities payable on demand. 
Treasury policy is to lock up more of 
this monev in 20-vear or 30-vear bonds. 
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(5) Spending squeeze. ‘The Admin- 
istration’s most direct deflationary pol- 
icy is to reduce government spending. 
The first step—to reduce the $78.6-bil- 
lion budget Truman sent to Congress 
last January—is fairly easy, even though 
the $8-billion cut, mostly for the mili- 
tary, that budget director Joseph 
Dodge is shooting at will be tough to 
make (BW—Feb.28'53,p25). Spending 
in this fiscal year is heading for about 
$70-billion. ‘That would mean that gov- 
ernment spending would be a stand- 
off—the same next fiscal year as in this 
one. That’s not deflationary in itself, 
though it would be considerably lower 
than the spending plan spread out on 
paper by Truman. 


lll. High Cause 


The job of cutting Truman’s spend- 
ing plan is the one that the whole 
Administration has taken up with a 
sense of dedication. There’s no scorn 
for the odd million, or the loose change. 
Where four White House automobiles 
once took staff members to work each 
morning, one now collects a whole 
carload. 

Nothing is chicken feed. It would 
take only $6-million or so--out of $70- 
billion—to build some new power 
lines in the Southeast Power Adminis- 
tration area. But there’s no tendency to 
buy such projects on the grounds that 


Whitehall Greets Tito 


London rolled out the red carpet as Mar- 
shal ‘Tito of Yugoslavia arrived this week. 
Since Tito is the only leader of the non- 
Soviet world who has dealt personally with 
Malenkov, British ministers and diplomats 
clustered round to hear what he had to say. 


Informed American sources in London 
hinted that Tito may visit the U.S. after 
his London talks, 


they’re too small to count. The proj- 
ect is out. 

¢ In Every Corner—Agriculture has a 
five-man budget-cutting committee 
working nights and Saturdays. Already, 
they’ve clamped down on loans to rural 
electrification cooperatives Loans in 
February were only  $5.3-million 
Truman had planned on $12-million 
a month. 

State Department is giving its $2.2- 
million cable bill full treatment. Its 
slogan: “Don’t wire—write.” The goal 
is to save $500,000 by writing more 
letters. 

Treasury officials are looking for 
$66-million or so that they think they 
can do without. The department has 
consolidated three libraries and re 
duced its tax policy staff by 40 people 
e That Much Easier—That is the sort 
of trimming that the businessmen in 
Eisenhower's Administration came to 
Washington to do. Most of them cam« 
convinced that inflation dead 
Now some of them are being goaded 
by a lingering fear that maybe in 
flation has not run its course after all 
They fear that maybe Rep. Dan Reed 
will push through his personal incom« 
tax reduction this vear—which in an 
economy showing no basic weakness 
could be inflationary. But they think 
inflation, in anv event, is a short-run 
possibility only. 

Some time in the next few 
the businessmen in the Administration 
—like businessmen in general—expect 
to have to deal with a recession. They 
are convinced that one way to keep 
the decline from developing into a 
major depression is to nip off further 
inflation now. This idea is direct from 
the roller-coaster economics of business 
management, which holds that the way 
to avoid the deep dip is to avoid the 
high climb. 

So they are flailing away 
ment spending in the firm belicf that 
a balanced budget now will make the 
next phase of their job that much 
easicr. They aren’t at all afraid that 
anything they can do to the budget 
this year will start a sharp deflation. 


was 


years, 


it govern 


iV. On Guard 


Eisenhower's top economic thinkers 
agree with this view. They are simply 
more aware than the businessman- 
administrator that the subtle effects of 
money and credit controls are also at 
work on the side of deflation 

They want to be sure that a down 
turn doesn’t catch the Administration 
flat-footed, still acting as though in- 
flation were the main enemy when 
new conditions call for tax reductions, 
some easing of spending policies, and 
perhaps even the public works pro 
gram that Eisenhower mentioned in his 
State of the Union Message 
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POWER TOOLS drew the biggest crowds, as company experts showed amateurs how to adjust the machines to best advantage, 


Do-It-Yourself Idea—on Parade 


Turnout at New York's trade exposition shows how 


the home workmanship trend is gathering momentum. 


If a budding industry can gain recog 


nition with its first trade exposition, 
the do-it-yourself industry certainly 
won its colors when it opened its 


maiden show in New York this weck 
A few months ago, do-it-yourself 
was really nothing more than an idea 
an explanation of the postwar shift by 
American homemakers to papering 
their own walls, doing their own hair, 
making their own furniture, doing their 
own repair work (BW —Jun.14°52,p60). 
New York expositioner William Orkin 
says he got the idea for the show from 
an article on do-it-yourself that ap 
peared in BUSINESS WEEK last June 
e Testing Zone—New York show-goers 
—many of whom cover everything every 
year from boats to flowers to postage 
stamps—are a critical lot. ‘They're a 
good test for a show, and for an in 
dividual booth exhibit. At this show, 
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they flocked around the more prac 
tical do-it-yourself exhibits: home 
power tools; lay-it-vourself floor tiling; 
kits and plans for shelves, boats, and 
furniture; sewing machines. ‘These 
booths, with aproned demonstrators 
actually turning out what could be 
an evening's or a Saturday's work, got 
the big play. 

Other booths, manned by _ business- 
suited salesmen with charts, pamphlets, 
and a floor sample or two, starved from 
the lack of attention. Tor instance: 
The lone powerlawnmower salesman, 
at the noon hour at least, might as 
well have gone out to lunch. 
¢On the Bandwagon—Show manager 
Orkin was well pleased with attendance, 
which he says just missed 5,000 on the 
opening day, jumped to nearly 8,000 
the second day. He savs he had a tough 
time selling this first show to potential 
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exhibitors. This wa 1 
th« companics that were missing: In 
sewing machines, big sellers Singes 
White, Necchi, and Elna stayed a 

left Bell and Pfaff holding the f 
on the armory floor, Tor 
magazines that 
sclf, American 
Handyman were 
lustrated and Popular Science 
it out. 

The big industrial concerns show 
more interest. Goodyear ‘Vire & Rubber a 
Co. had a booth for its foam lat 
(make-your-own pillow U.S. P| 
Corp. had a big exhibit, as did Mon 
Chemical Co Rez od 
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Mechanix I 
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santo 
finish and 
Inc., showed its 
products. 

Orkin says that 20 companies that 
stayed away approached him bef 
the first day ended. ‘The vanted 
next vear. He figures he di 
cnough for a starter, has aly 
the armory for next year 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF SHOW in New York drew a big attendance, are doing their own repairs. Show-goers crowded the Douglas 
bore out the new industry's theory that more and more Americans Fir Plywood Assn. booth, got tips on closet-building 


FLOOR TILING isn’t too complicated—if ELECTRIC SANDERS for finishing wood- MAKE UP your own cosmetics, demon 


you talk with an expert first work made a hit with the home repairman.  strators urge, as well as your face 
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DENISON 15-TON 
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Universal Relay 
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Bulletin 709 
Solenoid Starter 


Bulletin 801 
Limit Switch 
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Close-up of con- 
trol panel show- 
ing the A-B 


controls. 


MULTIPRESS 
operated by Allen-Bradley 


This Denison 15-Ton Multi-Press is used in assembly processes 
to press components together. As usual, the control panel for 
this press is equipped with trouble free Allen-Bradley motor 
controls. 


Manufacturers of large production equipment instal! Allen- 
Bradley controls because they are so reliable. The simple con- 
struction, only ONE moving part, assures millions of trouble 
free operations. Furthermore, double break, silver alloy contacts 
require no maintenance. 


Dependable components on precision equipment are valuable 
sales assets to any motor driven machine . .. make Allen-Bradley 
metor controls an integral part of your equipment. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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Dore: Bureev of Mines. 


Domestic Producers Look Glum 


A few months ago, the average U.S. 
oil man would have told you that his 
worst enemy was price controls. It was 
going to be a happy day, he'd have 
added, when the lid came off. Crude 
oil prices were going to jump 25¢ to 
60¢ on the barrel. 

The lid did come off a few weeks 
ago. But, with a few special excep- 
tions, nothing happened. Crude prices 
almost everywhere stood pat. 

The reason? Ask almost any do- 
mestic producer, and he'll answer with 
one word: imports. 
¢ New Enemy—Imports of crude oil 
(chart, above) and oil products have 
been rising steeply and steadily for a 
long time. Somewhere around 1947, 
the U.S. ceased to be a net exporter of 
oil and became a net importer. 

Statistics tell the rest of the story: 
Imports of petroleum and petroleum 
products last year totaled 953,000 bbl. 
a day—over 34 times the figure for 


34 


1941, and twice that for 1947. Esti- 
mates for this year say imports will 
average over |-million bbl. a day. 

This, say domestic producers, is gorg- 
ing the U.S. too fast. Most of them 
agree that domestic demand will in- 
crease 3% to 5% a year over the next 
several years; but they predict that the 
torrent of foreign oil will build supply 
faster. One analyst believes, in fact, 
that U.S. fuel stocks this year will be 
9.5% bigger than in 1952. 

Because of all this, big domestic pro- 
ducers and small “independents” are 
hurting. Oil prices have held steady 
since 1947, Meanwhile, labor and drill- 
ing costs have gone up about 50%. 
That, the independents say, shaves 
profits pretty close. They'd like to see 
imports cut. 
¢ Definition—They appeal to a prin- 
ciple spelled out in 1949 by the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council. NPC’s idea 
was that foreign oil should be used to 


supplement, not supplant, domestic 
production. The independents say now 
that that principle is being violated. 
Imports, they point out, now fill some 
13% to 15% of U.S. requirements. 

What pinches the independents even 
harder is the fact that in most oil-pro- 
ducing states, conservation bodies limit 
production strictly according to market 
demand. But these bodies generally 
have little power to limit imports. The 
independents, as a result, are up against 
continual cutbacks in allowable output. 
And the lower your output goes—while 
overhead expenses remain the same— 
the higher is your cost per barrel. 
¢ Opponents—Lined up against the in- 
dependents and the exclusively do- 
mestic producers are the big U.S. com- 
panies that get oil from both foreign 
and domestic fields. ‘These importers 
say that foreign oil isn’t the villain do- 
mestic producers claim. Here's why: 

e Imports are necessary to keep 
U.S. supply flexible for emergencies. 

¢ Fuel stocks—particularly those of 
residual oil—are increasing largely be- 
cause of the inroads of natural gas into 
the market, not because of oil imports. 

e There’s no firm linc, anyway, to 
show whether imports are supplant- 
ing” rather than “supplementing” do- 
mestic output. 

Importers add that since they're in 
business to make money, it’s logical 
that they should get their oil from the 
cheapest and lIcast troublesome source. 
Foreign labor is cheaper, and few for- 
cign felds are governed by conservation 
laws. Production can run all-out, all 
the time. This thinking has helped 
lead to more and more U.S. investment 
in foreign oil fields, and has been 
largely responsible for the growing 
volume of U.S. imports. 
e¢ What to Do—There’s a running fight, 
as might be expected, between the im- 
port and the anti-import blocs. Just 
to make it hotter, the anti-import men 
have been joined by coal operators. 
Coal men are worried particularly about 
residual oil, fuel of heavy industry and 
competitor of coal. Residual oil makes 
up almost 49% of total oil imports. 

The anti-import bloc plans four main 
lines of attack: 

¢ Swing public opinion against im- 
porters for not living up to NPC's 
policy. This is already being tried by 
various independent industry groups. 

¢ Get state regulatory agencies to 
make importers slow cither 
through official or unofficial pressure. 

¢ Push for special legislation in 
the states to limit imports 

e Get the Tariff Commission or 
Congress into the fight. This is already 
being done, too. Some 21 bills have 
been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and one in the Senate, to 
restrict residual oil imports to 5% of 
domestic consumption. 
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Another example 
of 
efficient power 


at lower cost 


PRENATAL CARE that breeds better engines 


UITE a hunk of foundry molding, you'll 
O agree. It’s for the main frame of a big Cooper- 
Bessemer engine. Maybe it’s to be a Diesel, a Gas- 
Diesel or a gas engine .. . for a municipal power 
plant...ora ship... ora cross-country pipe line. 
No matter. 


What does matter is that wherever you find it 
under way—from the Coopez-Bessemer foundries 
and machine shops to the erection and final test 
floors—you'll find its smallest details getting care- 
ful, skilled attention. 


Trifles? Sure. But tremendous trifles when you 
consider that itis this kind of workmanship together 
with advanced engineering that adds up to longer 
engine life, less maintenance and lower cost power! 


If you have an interest in heavy-duty power, it 
will pay you to check up on Cooper-Bessemers . . . 
and to find out about the new things being done 
by one of America’s o/dest engine builders. The 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, and Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


Mount Vernon, Ohio 


COOPER-BESSEMER 


Grove City, Pa 


New York * Chicago * Washington * San Francisco * Los Angeles © 

San Diego * Houston * Dallas * Odessa * Pampa * Greggten * 

Seattle + Tulsa © St. Louis * Gloucester * New Orleans * Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Lid., Halifax, N. § 


DIESELS » GAS ENGINES + GAS-DIESELS » ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS « HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 
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Once again the Package Machinery Company’s 
unparalleled experience in building high- 
speed wrapping machinery pays off. This time 
in the frozen food field ... The new machine 
illustrated turns out 160 perfectly wrapped 
packages a minute. 

The Model FF-H offers advantages never 
before available in a frozen food wrapper. 
The machine's radically new method of feed- 
ing the wrapping material assures perfectly 
registered wraps at highest speeds. Its basic 
design is such that loads are uniform through- 
out the entire wrapping cycle, resulting in 
smoother operation, longer life. And new 
features such as its automatic carton feeder, 
counterbalanced lift-up assembly, centralized 
electrical controls, etc., result in highest operat- 
ing efficiency and a reduction in shut-down 
time. 

Leading frozen food packers placed orders 
for this new machine just as soon as they 
learned what it offered. 


Let us help YOU package better 


Our machines are used in every field where 
products are packaged. They embrace wrap- 
ping machines, carton forming and closing 
equipment, bag-making-and-filling machinery, 
etc. 

A representative from our nearest office will 
be glad to work with you in an effort to give 
you better packaging at lower cost. 


Write or phone today 


See us at the 
Packaging Show 
Booth 103, 
Navy Pier, Chicago 
April 20-23 


ACHUSETT 
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Crane Co., world’s largest manufac- 
turer of valves and fittings, has asked 
for a fast tax writeoff to build the big- 
gest titamium processing plant in the 
country. The $25,950,000 plant, to be 
built and operated by a Crane subsidi- 
ary, would use a refining process devel- 
oped by Crane, which is said to be 
cheaper and faster than any now in use. 

* 
Public utility districts in the Pacific 
Northwest have apparently lost their 
long fight to get hold of Puget Sound 
Power & Light (BW-—Jan 31°53,p36). 
Terms to merge Puget with Washing- 
ton Water Power Co. have been agreed 
on by both managements, though ac- 
tion won't be taken until after Puget’s 
stockholders meet this week 

* 
Apex Smelting Co. and American 
Smelting & Refining Co. have jointly 
formed a new company, National Met- 
allurgical Corp., to produce aluminum- 
silicon alloys from clays and domestic 
bauxites. It will use a method devel- 
oped by the ‘Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity to make the U.S. less dependent 
on imported bauxite. 

» 
FM radio’s inventor, Dr. Edwin H. 
Armstrong, electrical engineering pro- 
fessor at Columbia University, has 
found a way to transmit two or three 
programs at the same time over one 
channel. To get the program you want, 
you tune in an FM station, then flick 
a switch on the set to one of the two 
or three positions. 

* 


Air cargo merger between the Flying 
Tiger Line and Slick Airways, the two 
biggest independent air cargo operators, 
is in the talking stage.One reason may 
be the trouble both lines have had in 
financing new equipment. Both have 
been selling equipment at a profit in 
order to get working capital 
* 


Alkali producers who have complained 
that price controls are particularly rough 
on basic chemicals are grabbing the 
chance to do something about it. Dia- 
mond Alkali announced a price increase 
of 15¢ per 100 Ib. on soda ash in car- 
load lot and other proportionate boosts. 
rs 
Back dividends on thx preferred 
stock of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford RR will be paid off as fast as 
possible, says Frederic C. Dumaine, Jr., 
president and chairman, in the 
pany’s annual report. Long-standing 
arrears on the preferred, reduced to $8 
this vear, have to be paid off before any 
dividends on the common stock can be 


paid (BW—Mar.14'53,p52 


com 
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Defense against Russian atom attacks is taking on new urgency in 
Washington. The Nevada bomb test this week—underscoring civilian de- 
fense—is just one indication. New Soviet sword-rattling—which Washington 
sees in the incidents in Western Germany and over the Kamchatka Penin- 
sula—seems to give the lie to Malenkov’s unctious peace talk. The govern- 
ment figures that the Soviet is able to deliver a multiple attack on U.S. 
industry, and that the Malenkov regime won’t let up pressure on the free 
world. 


Air and radar defense come first. U.S. interceptors are now patrolling 
daily, though there are still holes in our defenses. A continental network 
of radar stations. is in the making, but construction is behind schedule 
because manufacture of gear for fighting planes, tanks, and ships takes 
priority. 

A plan of defense—extreme as it seems to be—is in the hands of 
Eisenhower advisers and the National Security Council. It calls for huge 
expenditures—$16- to $20-billion. And it urges that the job be done in,the 
next two years or so. The plan comes from experts supervised by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Its authors include such atom experts as 
Robert Oppenheimer and Vannevar Bush. 

Eisenhower will get a recommendation on atom defense soon, and 
though the price may be scaled down, the magnitude of the job can’t be 
underestimated. 


There’s more to atom defense than interceptor planes and radar. There's 


the kind personalized by the air raid warden, which the Truman Adminis- 
tration found hard to sell, and which the Nevada bomb tests were aimed at 
stimulating. But as a business matter, defense planning is taking on far 
wider aspects. 

Dispersal of industrial plants is a major concern. There have been a 
handful of reports from experts recommending that plants be moved from 
concentrations, such as Pittsburgh ard Detroit, to the countryside. The idea 
is that a dispersed industry gives the enemy very little target for a very 
expensive attack. Industry has been dispersing lately—but for economic 
reasons (such as reaching new markets) rather than for civilian defense. 
More needs to be done, say Pentagon and civilian officials. 


Gaps in the mobilization base are being surveyed. In July, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization will have a study on what more is needed in 
capacity for war. Such facilities as “dual” plants to make both civilian and 
military goods are examples of expansion that industry can make with 
government aids. 

More attractive depreciation regulations aie being talked as an incentive. 
For example: A company would be given better tax treatment for a new 
plant built in a suburb than for adding to its urban facilities. The same would 
go for a new plant duplicating the production lines of its parent plant miles 
away. 

a 


This fits in with proposals already in the works. The Treasury is con- 
sidering ways and means of giving new plant a tax depreciation break. Under 


Secretary of the Treasury Folsom is backing changes in regulations to effect 
the relief (page 28). Given a directive from the National Security Council, 








“MY TOUGH LUCK AGAIN” 


That was the best explanation Pete 
could give for his accident. “I guess I’m 
just a jinx around here,” he added. The 
safety engineer was tempted to agree 
with him. Technically, ‘‘bad luck” is not 
an acceptable reason for an accident, but 
how else could you explain a case 
like Pete’s? Three accidents in a 
year and no apparent cause! 

The plant nurse found the answer. 
Through tactful questions she 
learned Pete was an enthusiastic 
“joiner.”” Every night in the week he 
was busy with some club, lodge, 
or other activity. Result: not enough 
sleep, and a sleepy man is more liable 
to have accidents. The doctor took 





— 


it from there, and persuaded Pete that he 
needed more rest. Now he’s one of the 
most productive workers in the shop, 
and he doesn’t have any more accidents. 

Industrial Preventive Medicine is part 
of Liberty Mutual’s Humanics program. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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We work to keep you safe 
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The complete program brings together 

all activities for preventing accidents and 

for reducing loss when accidents happen. 

All parts of the program Industrial 

Engineering and Industrial Hygiene, 

Preventive Medicine, Rehabilitation 
and Claims Medical Service — are 
directed to cutting down loss in 
all forms. 

This program can help you cut 
your compensation insurance costs 
as it has helped others in your busi- 
ness. How... 
you can find out by calling or writ- 
ing the Liberty Mutual office near- 
est you. Or write to us at 175 
Berkeley Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


and how much... 


*% Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost through HUMANICS * 





Faithful reproductions of what you sell increase your Papers available for any printing purpose you require 
chances of making people buy. MEAD RICHFOLD ENAMEL Available, too, are covers in a wide range of colors 

and MeaD RICHGLOsS OFFSET are paper mirrors for re- Your printer or lithographer—and, behind him, Amer- 
production by letterpress and lithography, in one or ica’s leading paper merchants—knows that Mead Papers 


many colors. They’re just two of the many Mead mean business. Ask for convincing evidence. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “Paper Makers to America’’ eee 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2+ New York +«Chicago+ Boston+ Philadelphia+ Atlanta 
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the Treasury would find it relatively easy to stimulate plant dispersal for 
defense reasons. 


These developments are a dash of cold water on the Administration's 
plans for getting government out of the people’s hair. They don’t fit the 
easier climate Eisenhower’s actions to date have promised. And it would 
take a lot of persuasion from Eisenhower to put such a military and indus- 
trial defense program across. You've seen such plans brought out before, 
then left to gather dust. But this time there is a new feel of alarm. 


Plans are well along to reduce government’s role outside defense. 
Some will become effective fairly quickly, others face a fight. 

A standby role for RFC is under consideration. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. is a multibillion-dollar maker of loans, highly active ever 
since it was set up as a depression relief agency. It will either be put on 
a reserve basis, ready for emergency, or abolished entirely. 

The government’s synthetic rubber monopoly will be sold in the next 
year or so. A plan is being drawn up for Congress. Present operators 
of the plants—the rubber, oil, and chemical companies—stand the best 
chance of getting them. 


Some atomic communities are headed for the auction block—the gov- 
ernment towns at Oak Ridge and at Richland, Wash., where the Hanford 
employees live. Homes will be offered first to present occupants, the com- 


mercial property to business groups. Los Alamos will stay a government 
town so as to maintain tighter security over the weapons center. 

Sale of the government’s barge lines is recommended by Secretary 
of Commerce Weeks. This will be hard to put across—southern congress- 
men like the subsidized service their constituents get. 

Private utilities got a break from the Supreme Court this week. The 
court overruled the contention of ex-Secretary of Interior Chapman that 
the federal government could tie up a hydro-dam site and prevent private 
companies from building. The court ruled the Virginia Electric & Power 
Co. could go ahead with its Roanoke Rapids project. 


Post-CMP materials control for defense will work this way: After 
July, holders of defense contracts and some “defense supporting” com- 
panies will get a priority for materials, allocated on the basis of how much 
they need to deliver their product on a specific date. 

It will be called Defense Materials System—DMS. Still to be settled: 

* The mechanics of extending the priority to suppliers of the defense 
or atomic energy contractor. 
* What defense-supporting industries, if any, will be covered by the DMS 


Consumers are upping their buying plans, says the Federal Reserve 
Board (page 27). FRB’s reasoning for the optimistic prediction: Buyers 
are convinced that supply has caught up with demand, that dealers are 
trying hard to sell, that trade-in allowances are better. And consumers 
have the money, are willing to spend if they are stirred by selling efforts. 
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He’s starring in the movies, will end on merchandise labels. Like other entertainers .. . 


He'll Double as a Top-Notch Salesman 


time to 
own, 


If you don’t have money o1 
build a trade name of you 
there’s a quick, cheap way to get one. 
For a fee of about 5% of your gross, 
you can hire any one of a number of 
characters—real or fictitious—to iden 
tify your product for you. Among these 
helpfuls are Donald Duck, Bugs Bunny, 
Hopalong Cassidy, and Lucille Ball. 
¢ New Highs—This, simply put, is the 
base on which rests the entire franchise 
or character merchandising business. It 
is already a big business. And now, 
thanks partly to today’s high cost of 
promotion and advertising and_ partly 
to the vast development of the enter 
tainment industries, franchise merchan 
dising is headed toward new highs. 
Here are two tipoffs to what's in store 
this vear: 

e The Character Merchandising 
Division of Walt Disney Productions 
is working on two big promotional 
drives. One is for the new Disney fea 
ture film, Peter Pan, which has just 
been released. The second is for Mickey 
Mouse, the original Disney cartoon 
character whose 25th birthday is being 
celebrated this vear. Last week the Dis 
ney organization kicked off both events 
with a big trade party in New York 
(pictures, above). 
¢ Desilu Productions, which han 
the fabulously successful I Love 


dles 
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Lucy television show, is working up a 
program involving no less than 22 
manufacturers. ‘There’s an interesting 
point here: | Love Lucy represents an 
invasion of the adult field, with Lucille 
Ball sweaters, Desi Arnaz smoking 
jackets, I Love Lucy furniture—plus 
products for babies. 

¢ For the Kids—The biggest business, 
of course, has always been in the chil 
dren’s field. ‘To sell to kids, you need 
a brand name that means something to 
them. Inventing a trade name, as is 
done so often with adults’ products, 
doesn’t get you anywhere with chil 
dren. Hathaway, Arrow, or Manhattan 
doesn’t mean anything to a kid; but 
low Sawyer (the actual name of a 
boy’s shirt) does. 

The idea of franchising had its start 
in the children’s field back in the early 
1900s. One of the earliest characters 
used in advertising and promotion was 
Buster Brown, the comic strip charac 
ter developed by Richard §S. Outcault. 
He sold the merchandising rights for a 
piddling $200 to Brown Shoe Co. 
e Enter T'V—Since those carly days, 
the art of character merchandising has 
been markedly advanced. 

Television probably gave it its single 
biggest push. By now practically every 
one in the U.S. is aware of what Hopa 
long Cassidy, Howdy Doodv, Rootic 


Kazootic, and ‘Tom Cx 
some of the big one 
American children, and 
the children have done to 
ufacturers of holster 
comic books. 

“lor 5¢ on the dollar 
possibly find a more cffectivi 
salesman,” man in the t 
business. 
¢ Bigger and Better—In the cours: 
the years, practitioners of t 
done wonders in impr 
ing their business. ‘Voda 
in one package, just abo 
motional trick known 

he Walt Disne 
ceded by evervone to be th { 
the business, shows the ramifications of 
the art as it exists today. One thing 
untypical about Disney The whok 
sctup has grown without benefit 
TV. Disnev is still strictly movi 

Disney is big. ‘Today 66] 
turers in 23 countri re using Disn 
characters to scll their product In 
the U.S. alone, right now there are 90 
licensees. ‘The company claims that the 


ou couldn't 
pcrinahe if 


Says One 


manuta 


gross on licensed merchandise in the 
U.S. and Canada is now running about 
$100-million vearly at retail 

¢ Specials and Regulars—Disney 
holds two major promotional « 


a vear. The onc in the pring 


usu lly 
unpaigns 


for the 
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and we will help you find it 


The right spot means full production, handy to concentrated 
markets; it means steady profit. B&O’s plant-location men 
will find just the spot for your new plant. 


They'll prepare—and keep quiet about it—a custom-made 
study fitting available sites to your special needs. Pow: 
fuel, and raw materials will be considered . . . and labor 

taxes, water, and weather too! Transportation is 
sure to be right—if you choose a site on the B&O! 





NEW and expanded plants on B&O— more than 
a BILLION dollars worth in recent years ( 
the B&O area has what your new plant need 


Ask our man! You can reach him at: 


New York 4, Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone: LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Phone: COurt 1-6220 
The heart of America’s markets and the treasureland of Cincinnati 2. Phone: DUnbar 2900 
the “‘lion’s share” of America’s industrial resources. Chicago 7, Phone: WAbash 2-2211 


(A) BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better! 





ES CTI ish + aha a ete My, hans heer 


Binns aiek a th ended 


agen 





For instance, take the nylon line this sportsman is using. 

Its strength and pli: ibility add trout to his creel . 

and make nylon a ve rsatile fibre for hundreds of othe TY uses, 
Also, take the cigarettes you smoke. They stay fresh because 
of a little cellophane wrapper. 


Both of these little but important things have one factor 

in common. Sulphuric acid is an essential ingredient in 

their manufacture. Last year alone, one of the many chemical 
divisions of National Distillers Products Corporation 
produced more than 17,000,000 gallons of this acid. 


Sulphuric acid is widely used in many industrial fields. 

It helps to produce vital explosives for both industry and 
defense... and many of the fertilizers that improve our 
farmers crops are compounded with Sulphuric acid. 


Although its output is sizable, the manufacture of this one chemical 


represents only a single phase of the company’s operations, Other varie dd 


activities include the production of petro-chemicals, solvents, and inter 
mediate and finished chemicals. Continuing product research and a vast 
timberland conservation program are also among the company’s projects, 

These activities are in addition to National Distillers long established 
business as one of the country’s leading distillers of alcoholic beverages, 
The company sponsors, among others, the famous brands listed below. 
All are painstakingly created from the finest ingredients and carefully 
measured against highest quality standards, 

This policy of product diversification forecasts an even greater future 
for National Distillers Products Corporation, 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY BROOK - GILBEY’S GIN - HILL and HILL- BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD~ OLD HERMITAGE 
Od Grand-Ded, Old Taylor, Old Crow Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottied in Bond 100 Proof PM Biended Whiskey, 65° Grain Neutral Spwits, 86 Proof Gilbey’s Distilied London Dry Gin, 100° Grain Neutral Spirits, 9 Proof 
Beliows Partners Choice Whiskey—A Blend, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whisk os 





Better materials mean 
LOWER LABOR COSTS 
in bookkeeping, too 


My 


EDGER PAPER and index card stock is a 
tiny part of bookkeeping costs. So 

if quality paper and card stock will save 
time for people who work with them — 
you're interested. Parsons papers and 
cards save time and effort in these ways: 


1. Made with new cotton fibers, they last 
longer and wear better, Your people 
will waste no time re-copying records. 

2. Precise controls in making paper, and 
sheet-by-sheet inspection, result in 
uniformity so none need be discarded 
for flaws. 

Cards and sheets are solid, not pasted 
together, They can’t split — and have 
to be replaced 

Parsons surface reduces eye-strain, 
You can work on this paper longer. 
Erasing by ecratcher, rubber or chemi- 
cals leaves a smooth surface, the same 
color, No need to replace a sheet or 
card — copying all earlier postings — 
because of erasures 

Entries won't smudge or run on the fib- 

ers. You get neater, more legible work. 

Ledger paper in up to eight sizes, 

cards in up to four sizes, Both papers 

and cards in four weights. Paper in 

100% cotton fiber, 75%, 50% and 

25%. Cards in 100%, 50% and 25%. 

You can buy the sizes, weights and 

strengths for each job with economy. 

Both paper and card stock in up to 

seven matching colors. Use a different 

color for each purpose or department. 

Get the efficiency of “color-control” 

—less time wasted figuring out which 

copy of which record goes where. 


Helpful FREE Booklet on Selecting 
RIGHT PAPER For Each Job 


Get the “inside story” of what makes 
fine paper fine — why it pays to specify 
a particular strength, weight and color for 
each record. The booklet is called “Paper 
and Index Cards that Wear Better and 
Last Longer”. It tells how to buy paper 
economically. Glad to mail you one with- 
out cost or obligation, Why not complete 
and send the coupon below now? 


— 
L_y| PARSONS | 
o | PAPER COMPANY | 

sesa0ess ! 


< o- . , 4 
1 A Ger O4 Hoon} 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT 31 

HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your 
booklet on getting the right paper or card for 
each job 


Name..... 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
Organization 
or Company 


Street 


City 
or Town 
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annual feature picture—such as_ this 
year’s Peter Pan. The one in the fall 
catches the Christmas trade with 
the perennials—Pluto, Donald Duck, 
Mickey Mouse, and their fellows. 

This indicates one of Disney's chief 
drawing cards for manufacturers. He 
offers them smash one-shot promotions, 
like Peter Pan, then keeps them going 
between features with the steady, per- 
sistent Donald Duck group. But even 
the feature pictures live longer than 
vou would suppose. For example, when 
Disney released Snow White for the 
third time, more tic-in merchandise was 
sold than on the first go-round. 
¢ Strategy—Disney claims to have saved 
60 companies from bankruptcy. He 
can claim that, partly, because careful 
planning with manufacturers marks his 
promotions from the start. Feature pic- 
tures like Peter Pan take four vears in 
the making, and for half of that time 
the merchandising staff is on the job. 
The Disney people suggest ideas for 
products to manufacturers, help them 
design products and packaging, create 
advertising approaches, make _ initial 
contacts with buyers. 

The Disney crew planned this year’s 
program so thoroughly that when Peter 
Pan opened, some 60 manufacturers 
had been licensed. 

The Disney organization also makes 
use of tie-in advertising. Under this 
arrangement, which involves no fees, 
11 national advertisers will spend 
$5-million on Peter Pan advertising. 
e Horse vs. Rocket—Disnev’s animal 
characters have done a thorough job of 
capturing the public’s imagination—so 
thorough, in fact, that they now seem 
as permanent a part of the U.S. scene 
as Christmas trees and baseball games. 
Until a few vears ago, you could have 
said the same of western cowboy charac 
ters. But now, some observers think, 
their hevday is over. 

Over this opinion right now is raging 
one of the hottest controversies in the 
tic-in business. In New York it seems 
to be taken for granted that the West 
is taking a back seat to outer space. But 
the people who handle western stars’ 
promotion and merchandising programs 
sav space is a flash in the pan. They 
blame its ascendan¢gv on New York de 
partment stores, which have tried to 
rustle away their customers to space 
promotion. “But vou can't change 
kids,” they say. The West, they think, 
is here to stay despite the current 
popularity of such television shows as 
Space Patrol and Space Cadet. 

e Vice Versa—There’s no doubt that 
the West has sold its share of merchan 
dise in the past. As an illustration of 
the faith manufacturers have had in 
it, look at the story of Wild Bill Hickok. 
In his case, the merchandising idea 
created the character—instead of the 
other way around. The Hickok charac- 


ter was created from scratch by six 
manufacturers who were looking for 
an exclusive character to advertise their 
wares. They set up Delira Corp. (BW— 
Jul.8’50,p46) to franchise themselves 
and others who might come in later. 
After some careful research they se- 
lected the character of Hickok. 

Before the Hickok character would 
be any good to them, they had to 
make his name known. The first step 
was a television shov It is 
sponsored by Kellogg Co. and appears 
on 60 stations. Kellogg also picks up 
the tab for the radio show on 550 sta 
tions. 

Then came a few cowboy movies for 
theaters, books, color painting books, 
and the like. Delira is now getting out 
a comic strip that will bear the like 
nesses of the Hickok show’s two stars 
Guy Madison and Andy Devine 

Delira is happy with the wav sales 
of Hickok-branded met have 
followed the building up of its charac 
ter. Total Hickok mer sold in 
the first year, 1951, was $ Next 
vear it had grown to $1.4-million. And 
this year Delira expects $3.5-million. 
¢ Hurdles—But it isn’t ivs that eas\ 
to build a character. Character 
chandising is a tricky bu 

A case in point is 
sponsored by Gene Autry Productions, 
and handled through the Mitchell J. 
Hamilburg franchising agency 

Annie seemed like a natural 
all, Annie Oakley was the best shot 
in the West. Moreo\ this was the 
first girl promotion since Shirley 
ple. 

But for a 
dragged its feet 
to drop One manufacture 
reason: “The scripts for th 
program were horrible. Th 
gore was terrible.” 

Now Annie seems to be going again. 
Ihe first television film been 
completed. Columbia Broadcasting Svs 
tem has bought the program, although 
it doesn’t have a sponsor yet. And best 
of all, Annie Oakley strips 
have begun to appear in the 

But Annic isn’t out of the woods vet. 
Stores that have Annie 
Oaklev merchandise make it clear they 
are going to push the merchandise on 
its own merits alone, until thev see 
whether the Annie Oakley television 
show is gomg to go over or not 
¢ Crystal Ball—The case of Annie Oak 
levy fairly well typifies the whole field 
of character merchandising. It’s mer 
curial. 

Because of that, not many men in 
the business are willing to hazard pre 
dictions even for the near future. But 
a few veterans in the Walt Disney or 
ganization will occasionally toss off a 
prophecy. Their latest: The next big 
boom will be in jungle paraphernalia. 
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Photo courtesy Marlow Pumps, Ridgewood, New Jersey 


nearly 25% more water 
with Chrysler Industrial Power 


Too seldom does Mother Nature 
supply moisture in the right pro- 
portion for maximum realization 
of the good things of the soil. This 
problem is not confined to the so- 
called ‘“‘dry”’ or “‘arid’’ regions of 
the country. For instance, here’s 
a field of beans in upper New York 
State. This farmer, like many 


other farmers and growers, has 
found that a sprinkler system fed 
by a Chrysler-powered pump pro- 
vides the supplemental irrigation 


st growth. 


The Marlow Pump in use here 
is designed for high capacity 
pumping. For that reason, the 
powerful new 180 horsepower, 331 
cubic inch displacement Model 20 
Chrysler V-8 Industrial Engine was 
selected to power it. Result: nearly 
twenty-five percent more water 
than delivered by pumps powered 
by engines of similar weight and 


necessary for 


displacement, without sacrificing 
fuel economy. 

This is another fine example of 
how Chrysler meets the many 
and varied requirements for in- 
dustrial power. For instance, 
Chrysler can equip any of its 
engines with a corrosion-resistant 
or fungus-treated electrical sys- 
tem; propane or natural gas burn- 
ing carburetor; 3, 4 or 5 speed 
transmission; standard or g¥rol 
Fluid Drive. 

Chrysler Industrial Power is 
not expensive. Production-line 
methods adapted to specialized 
industrial engine building provide 
a custom-built engine at mass- 
production prices. 

For your power needs, see a 
Chrysler Industrial Engine dealer 
or write us direct: Department 13, 
Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Trenton, Michigan. 


CHRYSLER 


Industrial Engines 


baad 
HORSEPOWER 


liquid diet 
for a 
GROWING 
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Supermarkets Get into Book-Lending 





A Nashville housewife can now pick Nashville Public Library has wangled e The housewif herself an- 


her lbrary books from the shelves of — houseroom for branch libraries in three other stop on her shop tour. Get- 
the same supermarket where she buys of Logan’s Super Markets. Evervbodv’s — ting the books she'd 


i tO Tre icl be 
her meat and potatoes (picture). ‘The pretty happy about it comes painless. All sh 


to do is take 
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Only the finest surgical instruments have a place in today’s operating room, 
That’s why so many of them are made of gleaming Armco Stainless Steel, 
This rustless metal is strong, hard and mirror-smooth. It can be sterilized 
day in, day out without tarnishing or corroding. 


Where safety 


You give your products these same advantages when you specify Armco 
Stainless Steels. There’s a grade and finish for every use 
bars and wire. 


depends on 
special steels 


in sheets, str Ip, 


Stainless is only one of many Armco Special-Purpose Steels. Each has 
been developed to help you make better, longer lasting products. Furthe: 
more, thirty-eight years of national advertising will make the Armco label a 
valuable selling aid when it is attached to your products, 


When a window-washer stakes his life on a couple of small 


Planes land safely and surely —even in fog or rain—thanks to 
safety hooks, the metal they're made of must be strong and 


modern radar and instrument landing systems. At the heart 


must withstand the ravages of weather. In addition to these 
qualities, Armce Stainless is known for giving beauty and 
sales appeal to many consumer products—and for its excellent 
heat resistance on the tough industrial jobs. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


of this equipment are Armco Electrical Steeis, precision-made 
for precision jobs. If you make television sets, electronic 
equipment or other electrical apparatus, why not get the facts 
on these specially developed, specially selected steels? 
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Pangborn Dust Control 
pays for itself 
im recovered material 


at Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 


NG JIG in 


— 
ibaa homes ihe 


248 gS ary 


7 * pia ats 


sickel-looding department. Down- 


“) 


draft table (note perforations) recovers nickel dust. 


ANUFACTURING nickel-iron- 
M alkaline storage batteries at 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
creates nickel, nickel-hydrate, and 
iron-oxide dusts. Control and re- 
covery of these valuable dusts was 
complicated by their light weight, 
which in some processes prevented 
the use of regular dust-collecting 
hoods. Pangborn engineers solved 
this problem by utilizing down-draft 
tables in a unique dust control 
system geared to Edison’s particular 
requirements. 


PANGBORN CORPORATION, 4200 Pangborn Bivd., Hagerstown, Md. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of Bulletin 909-A. 


Name... 
Firm 


Address. 


RESULTS? The Pangborn system 
pays for itself in recovered dust 
alone. In addition, the dust-free 
atmosphere has improved working 
conditions in the plant. Although 
this Pangborn dust control system 
is a major installation, it was com- 
pleted without loss of a single day’s 
production! 


WHAT ARE YOUR DUST PROBLEMS? 


Find out how Pangborn can help 
you. Mail the coupon below today 
for Bulletin 909-A. 


Look to Pangborn for the latest 
developments in Dust Control 
and Blast Cleaning equipment 


DUST 
CONTROL 


CeasGes teens aureepaeduncmanene 





”... 90% of library clients 
will buy something in the 
store, and 50% will take a 
big order... .” 


BOOKS starts on p. 46 


her pick and sign up for the ones she 
wants. 

¢ The public librar teps up its 
circulation with a minimum of cost 
about $2,000 a year for all three su 
permarket branches. Each booketeria 
that’s what they're called expected 
to circulate 100 books a da The main 
library averages only 650 

¢ Edward Logan, vice-president of 
the store chain, thinks he has a hot 
new attraction that may tip the com- 
petitive balance in Logan’s favor. The 
libraries draw trafh« Logan figures 
90% of library clients will buy som« 
thing in the store and 5 will take a 
big order. 
¢ Selling an Idea—Dr. Robert S. Alva 
rez, library director, got the idea from 
a Lincoln (Neb.) librarian who set up 
a lending collection in a grocery store 
several years ago. Dr. Alvarez expanded 
the idea to supermarket and _ self-sers 
ice proportions. 

“We had no funds for 
permanent branches or renting tempo 
rary quarters,” says Dr. Alvarez, “for 
ting budget 


building new 


we have the smallest op 
in the country for a city anywhere near 
our size.” 

The library staff decid 
branches would work, especially in su 
permarkets, where hours open are long 
and traffic is heavy. Dr. Alvarez tried 
vainly to sell two other chains on the 
idea before he went to | in’s, which 
operates cight supermar| in the 
Nashville area 
eFasy to Borrow—B: 
must be public library members. ‘They 
sclect from a stock of 1,000 books at 
cach market, arranged on_ standard 
grocery shelving. A typi booketeria 
takes up about 5% of store space. Bor- 
rowcrs can take as many three books, 
keep them up to 10 days. It’s all free. 

The library provides book cards, duc 
date cards, and a woman in each neigh- 
borhood (at $6 a week) to take care of 
the cards and return books to the 


clf-service 


borrowers 


skelves. The store’s staff keeps an eye 


on things, too : 
e Good Business—““We have a hunch 
these booketerias will be the hottest 
spots in the stores,” says Edward Lo 
gan. “It’s mostly habit that makes a 
customer go to one or the other of 
two compctitive stores. We think we 
can swing a deciding 10% to Logan’s.” 
The supermarket chain testing 
how hot the branch library idea is. It’s 
trving out long-profit it and loss 
leaders in racks near the book shelves. 
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4) SOLENOIDS use silicone laminates 











to withstand high temperatures. 


uses Taylor Fibre and Laminates 


&) In applications where excellent heat resistance is neces- 


sary, Taylor Grade G-5 Laminated Plastic is well suited 
for the job. The coil insulator in the solenoid shown is a 
good example. G-5, a glass melamine, will withstand 
temperatures to 350° F. It has very high mechanical 
strength . . . excellent impact strength . . . excellent di- 
mensional stability . . . and a good power factor. The 
strip of Taylor Insulation on the core has very good arc 
resistance and is easily formed without cracking. 


Taylor Commercial Grade Vulcanized Fibre is an ideal 
material for arc chutes and arc chambers in switches 
and circuit breakers because it will not carbonize and 
form an arc path .. . it will not track due to air arc. 
The arc chamber in the switch shown is a good example. 
It consists of an arc barrier, two partitions and a liner. 
Besides good electrical characteristics, vulcanized fibre 
is easy to bend, punch and form. 


You'll find Taylor Vulcanized Fibre and Laminated 
Plastics being used by virtually every segment of the 
electrical industry. Their wide range of mechanical and 
electrical characteristics give the design engineer a broad 
choice of materials that can be used to create better 
products. Taylor engineers are well qualified to help 
your staff select the Taylor Products best suited to your 
particular requirements. Taylor facilities are geared to 





4) SWITCH. Vulcanized fibre is ideal for arc chambers 
and arc chutes in switches and circuit breakers. 


meet your production schedules . . . whether you buy 
raw stocks of sheets, tubes, rolls or rods . . . or specially 
fabricated parts. 


For Your Staff— Factual and informative Taylor Ad- 
vertising is being directed to the members of your engi- 
neering and purchasing staffs . . . to help them become 
familiar with the specific Taylor Laminates and Vulcan- 
ized Fibre which can help them design better products 
that can be produced for less. 


For Your Files—A comprehensive booklet to help you 
learn more about how and why Taylor Products can be 
put to profitable use in your products. Write today. 
Taylor Fibre Company, Norristown, Pennsylvania 

La Verne, California. Branch offices in Asheville, Boston 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis and Tolland, Conn. 


TAYLOR 


“<=Laminated Plastics 
ulcanized Fibre 












ce TIMER SWITCH. Several grades of Taylor Vulcanized FLUORESCENT TUBE ENDS AND LIGHT SOCKETS are bet- 
Fibre and Laminates meet different requirements, ter and cost less to produce because of laminated plastics. 


Here's how the Electrical Industry 


@ THE TIMER SWITCH has become one of the indispensable 
products of the electrical industry for operating auto- 
matic washers, dryers and a variety of sequential con- 
trol equipment. Laminated plastics and vulcanized fibre 
have played an important part in making them small 
enough and dependable enough to be practical. In the 
timer switch above, the back plate is Taylor Grade XP 
Phenolic Laminated Plastic . . . selected because it has 
good dielectric strength . . . is easy to punch and machine 

. and has the mechanical strength necessary to sup- 
port the switch components. Taylor Bone Grade Vul- 
canized Fibre is used for the pillar screw because its high 
density makes it easy to machine. 


The tube ends of fluorescent lights are another applica- 

tion for Taylor Laminated Plastics. Grade X, a phenolic 

laminate, has the mechanical strength needed to hold 

the prongs that fit into the light socket as well as the 

electrical qualities required to insulate them from the 

tube end. The good punching qualities of Grade X per- 

mitted these insulating washers to be turned out at 

high-speed production. Fluorescent light sockets also 

use Taylor products. The back plate on the one shown 

is Taylor Grade XP .. . a hard, strong, dimensionally 

eo Typical electrical components made of Taylor stable phenolic laminate that is used for hot punching. 
Vulcanized Fibre and Laminated Plastics. It machines well and has good electrical characteristics. 
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ture was pretty well segregated outdoors, 
tor heavy-duty work in garden or ter 
race, 

Now the new “light look” in furni 


ture is changing all that; wrought iron 
las moved indoors, especially in any 
decor that calls itself modern. 
true that furni- 


¢ Combinations—It’s 


ture 


made 


with 


combinations 


of 





NEW STYLING makes furniture fit small rooms: So, W. & J. Sloane department head, james Pirtle, is buying more metal. 


Wrought Iron—It’s New Indoors 


\ few years ago, wrought iron furni- 


wrought iron and other 
has only a fingerhold o1 


a-vear furniture industi 


is tightening. Already 
reaching an estimated 





PRICE 
POWER 


The ‘“pbower-behind-the-throne” 
in any clectric distribution system 
is its generating equipment. Top 
quality, high operating efficiency 


and unusually low maintenance 





need not be sacrificed for low 


initial cost or delivery ... because 


world-renowned Brown Bovert 


equipment combines ALL these 





factors 
Smal, wonder, then, that astute 


buyers in in- 
Can we serve you 


dustrial, com- | with any of these 


munity and 
public utility 
plants specify 
Brown Boveri. 
They get the 
finest... they 


save money! 


buy brown boveri 
so» It's better business! 


BROWN BOVERI 
products? 
Steam Turbine 
Generators 
Turbo Blowers & 
Compressors 
Gas Turbines 
Power Circuit Breakers 
Lightning Arrestors 
Mechanical Rectifiers 
Radio Transmitte’s 
& Tubes 
Betatrons for Clinical & 
Industrial Uses 
General Voltage 
Regulators 
Stop Motors 


BROWN BOVERI gm 


CORPORATION 
19 Rector St., New York 6,N.Y. 
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BOVER! 





OLD METHODS of handicraft play a big part in even the most up-to-date factory for 


wrought iron furniture. 


But production line methods are appearing, too 
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Here are metal office chairs with 


unbelievable resistance to wear — 
thanks to STURLON. 


an extraordinary new finish 


You will be hearing a lot about this extraordi- 
nary new finish. As far as office chairs are 
concerned (Sturgis is the only maker of office 
chairs with the rights to use STURLON), it 


means that you may now buy steel chairs 

with unbelievable resistance to wear nor- 

mally resulting from scuffing and repeated 
bangings of chair against chair. 


STURLON is sprayed on and infra-red baked to a thickness 
about four times that of other finishes. Independent 
laboratory tests show STURLON has a resistance to abra- 
sion 10 to 20 times greater than that of other finishes. 
This means that the STURLON finish will 

endure and continue to protect 

the metal indefinitely. 








wu Can t see al 
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And that isn’t all— 


STURLON is wonderfully warm 

and pleasant to your touch. 
STURLON is non-conductive 

makes steel chairs static-proof. 
STURLON ts non-corrosive 

is unaffected by moisture, salt air, 

humidity or temperature changes. 


e Sturgis STURLON- finished chairs, 


both executive and stenographic, are Pp oO S$ TU a E 


now being shown by your Sturgis 
dealer in three popular colors: 
metallic gray, green and walnut. ¢ H Al Fe $s 


THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY + STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
For complete information and the name of your nearest dealer 
Write to The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, General Sales Office, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 





HOW THEY “ . . changes in furniture 


\\ e don’t occur too often. . .” 
-} t e@ ! d fi WROUGHT IRON starts on p. 52 
$15-million, with garden furniture ac- 
ON America’s RAILRO counting for another $30-million. And 
there are signs that the trade is taking 
an interest in wrought iron furnitur¢ 
out of proportion to its sales volume 
For the first time, st this spring 
are taking wrought iron for year-round 
display. Previously, iron garden furni- 
ture appeared in the stor ith the first 
crocus, disappeared after the August 
sales. Now, the year-round wrought 
iron displays will generally be in the 


— ’ 
— yt . modern furniture department 


ee , 

. - , 2. \ Last week, on New York’s Fifth 
Fas mwa Avenue, W. & J. Sloane devoted its key 
"e windows and two-thirds of its ground 
: : floor to summer furniture. A good por 
Railroad signals have come a long way from the time when a Mom ak i) ene @roetht icon a 
08 a ar ge to the top of agi ane pore oe Sloane’s fourth-floor modern depart 
poe clear - mat yen tp nape : “s ,000,000 - es every day on ment is well laced with such pieces as 
merican railroads, under the world’s most complete, most effective cocktail tables with iron-bar lees and 
and safest system of traffic control. 


marble tops, sectional sofas with metal 
frames and foam rubber cushions, 
wooden top desks with iron legs and 
wicker drawers. 

¢ No Risks—Changes in furniture don’t 
occur too often. Even k iften do the 
big buyers get interested enough to start 
ordering. As a group, they're afraid of 
innovations. Furniture inventory takes 
up a lot of valuable floor space, and the 
A. buvers don’t want to get caught with 
Basic in this traffic control is the automatic On sections of line equipped with Central- stvles the public won't tak So their 
block signal system by means of which a _ ized Traffic Control, all trains automatically stepped up purchases of wrought iron 
train in a “block” or section of track reports report their exact positions and movements 
its presence to all approaching trains. This through lights on a map on a central control 
is done automatically through electrical oper- _ board. By moving little levers on this board market. Behind the expected popularity 
ation of signals which tells the engineers of = an operator can set signals and throw of wrought iron lie th factors: It’s 
other trains whether to stop, to proceed with switches that govern the movement of trains not bulky: it’s economical: and it is 
caution, or to go ahead as far away as 200 miles 


are a certain sign that they see a good 


particularly adaptable as modern furni- 
ture. 

Modern, lighter furniture is prac- 
tically a necessity in today’s apartment, 
with its small rooms, and in today’s 
home, with its multipurpose rooms and 
the theme of bringing the outdoors in 
and taking the indoors out (BW —Feb. 
21°53,p1 36). The bull block-like, 
Germanic modern furniture of the 

: 1930s has gone over the hill. It’s being 
The way trains are directed through great On some lines of exceptionally heavy traffic, replaced, with persistent pressure from 
terminals is another modern marvel. Lights _ signals inside the locomotive cab, itself, pro- ‘oie . shat ” 
designers, by furniture that “floats 
on a map tell the operator the position of — vide the engineer and fireman with constant : se 
every train. Through his control board he information about changing traffic condi- But it’s hard to make lighter, thinner 
lines up signals and switches which are so tions ahead. And, supplementing all these furniture with wooden upporting mem 
“interlocked” as to make it impossible to set means of automatic signaling is the radio or bers. That’s where metal comes in 
up conflicting routes as trains are guided induction train telephone by which conversa ‘wane = Boul McCobh on 
c i Sc ‘ 
automatically through the maze of terminal — tious are carried on between trains and sta- a : ae. se ; 
tracks, tions, and between train and train. Smailer dimensioned metal furniture, 


The great improvements in “calling the signals” on America’s railroads are with its lightness in sca gives the 


typical of the progress from research which benefits not just the railroads, visual appearance of pa oO important 
themselves, but all of us in a nation whose production rolls on rails of steel. in todav’s small rooms—this can only be 


accomplished to a limited degree in 


wood, because of its lower tensile 
SSOCIATION OF AMERICAN NAILROADS | Svcnc.’ 
YA 
) 


¢ Economy—While the designers talk 
Vases 6, 0. 6. “lightness,” the wrought iron manufac- 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. turers talk cconomy—claiming that vou 
get more for your money. They sav it’s 


a 
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Your Partner 


Bad Weather...Except for Ducks and Paper! 


Paper no longer fears its ancient enemy — 
water. For resins developed during World War 
II now give paper products... ranging from 
towels and dish cloths to paper bags and fibre- 
board ... remarkable wet strength. 
Contributing to this revolutionary develop- 
ment has been Reichhold Chemicals — the 
world’s largest producer of synthetic resins 
for use in the manufacture of paper, paints, 
printing inks, plywood, plastics, textiles, home 
insulation, and many other products. 


Creative Chemistry... 


in Progress 


REICHHOL 


Nor is this the limit of Reichhold’s talent to 
pioneer — to perfect — and to produce. Reich- 
hold is also a major manufacturer of chemical 
colors, phenol, glycerine, phthalic anhydride, 
maleic anhydride, sodium sulfate and sodium 
sulfite. 

Today, as in the past, Reichhold provides 
dynamic proof that chemistry serves all in- 
dustry ... helps industry to serve the world. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Fc t 
\Nake’k 








.. CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL POWER 


UNDERLYING THE USE OF CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL ENGINES AS POWER FOR SO MANY 
LEADING MAKES OF INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
IS HALF A CENTURY OF UNCOMPROMISING 
STRESS ON ENGINEERING, AN EMPHASIS 
WHICH CARRIES THROUGH TO EVEN THE 
MINUTEST DETAILS. 


Take the valve assembly in tic cutaway view above. 
The inner and outer springs, you note, are wound 
in opposite directions, doing away with all possi- 
bility of pinching or interference when compressed. 
This detail, tiny in itself, typifies the countless “‘tre- 
mendous trifles” which combine with major engi- 
neering features to make Red Seal engines the 
dependable prod’'ct they are 


As for these major features, the list is long and im- 
pressive. It includes the exclusive Continental system 
of individual porting . . . full-length water jackets... 
patented oil and dust seals . . . leakproof water pump 
. » » multiple cylinder-head studding . . . rifie-drilled 
oil galleries . . . balanced crankshaft with Tocco- 
hardened journals . . . and many, many more. 


For performance, economy and stamina born of 
engineering leadership, and backed by parts and 
service facilities throughout the world, standardize 
on equipment with Continental Red Seal power. 


MODEL R-600 OPEN POWER UNIT 
Six-cylinder, overhead valve 
design. Bare engine horse- 
power 192 @ 2400 r.p.m. Also 
available as closed power 
unit with sturdy sheet metal 
house with detachable sides. 
Other Continental Red Seal 
models from 14 to 277 horse- 
power for every type of job. 





fontinental Motors [orporation 


NW LURY @2C10), Me elalicr.y | 








cheaper to weld metal than it is to join 
wood. 

Actually, a casual shopper, peeking 
at price tags, isn’t likely to find bargain 
prices on the wrought iron. For in- 
stance, a wrought iron dining table with 
a glass top and four matching chairs 
might cost between $50 and $90 in the 
low-priced ficld, between $100 and 
$200 in the middle-price range, and 
from $200 on up to $600 or $700 in 
the top bracket. But the iron peopk 
say that you'll get more for your money, 
that the furniture will take a_ terrific 
beating and beautify the home at the 
same time. 

Wrought iron needed modification 

before it could be brought indoors. In 
its garden form, it wa old” and not 
always comfortabl Ch difficulties 
are being avoided by ng other ma 
terials with the iron; in many cases, the 
iron plays only a ipporting — role. 
Wicker, rush, or rafhia are used for seats 
and chair backs; foam rubber OI box 
spring cushions soften » the sofas; 
glass and marble pice re set in as 
table tops. In addition, wood is still 
used extensively. Actually, few pieces 
of indoor furniture are made of wrought 
iron alone. 
e Decorative—The combined — func- 
tional and artistic use of wrought iron 
goes back several centuri Wrought 
iron gates, fences, lantern holders, and 
grillwork were all the rage in Europe 
during the Renaissance, and staged a 
comeback at the beginning of this 
century. In furniture, though, the use 
of iron was generally limited to the 
cast iron cemetery and garden picces 
introduced in England over 100 vears 
ago. In the U.S., cast iron furniture, 
along with balconies and grillwork, got 
its biggest play in New Orleans, 
Savannah, and Charleston, S. C 

About 25 years ago, manufacturers 
of garden furniture began to use 
wrought iron in place of cast iron. 
(Cast iron has between 2 and 6% 
carbon and other impurities; wrought 
iron is nearly free of impurities, is 
tougher, more ductil \ pioneer in 
wrought iron furniture is John B. 
Salterini, who came from Italy after 
World War I, and established his first 
plant in Brooklyn during the 1920s 
By the end of the 1930s, Salterini and 
a few competitors made up a_ small 
industry doing about $12-million a 
vear at retail, selling only garden 
furniture. 
¢ Designer—After World War _ II, 
Saltcrini picked up again a prewar plan 
for taking wrought iron indoors. By 
1950, when he was making several 
indoor lines, he engaged the Italian 
designer, Maurizio Tempestini. The 
two agreed that original, attractive 
design was the key to putting across 
an innovation such as indoor furniture 
made of metal—a materia] the public 
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because they do more 








cot lissue lowels save more 


—one dries both hands, saving time, 
towels, and maintenance 
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In the “Thirsty 
Scot Tissue 


SAVE TOWELS! 
Fibre’’ Meter Test, a 
Towel is immersed in water for 20 


SAVE TIME! Employees appreciate 
ScotTissue Towels—they’re softer 
and stronger than ever—you can 


SAVE MAINTENANCE! Fewer 


ScotTissue Towels used means less 


storage space and servicing of dis- 
pensers and receptacles. Janitor costs 
(which account for 90% of wash- 
room expense) are reduced. Switch 
to ScotTissue Towels now—they 


actually feel the difference. And since 
one ScotTissue Towel dries both 
hands quickly, there are less wash- 
room “traffic jams.’’ Workers can 
get back to their jobs a lot faster, 


seconds to show its quicker absorp- 
tion, greater water retention and 
wet strength. That’s why fewer are 
used per employee . . . why leading 
companies use ScotTissue Towels. 


save more because they do more! 


HE right kind of washroom is one of |§We’d be glad to give you tested plans 

the four most important essentials and specific suggestions for improving 
in good working conditions—according to your washrooms. 
a survey of employees from 400 plants. If you would like a personal demon- 

What about your washrooms—are _ stration of cost-cutting ScotTissue 
they clean and modern? A good supply Towels—the “Thirsty Fibre’ Test —just 
of hot water, soap, and ScotTissue write us on your company’s letterhead. 
Towels in your washrooms can help to. Address: Washroom Advisory Service, 
promote friendlier relations. Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


**Thirsty Fibre,’* ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,’’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


**ScotTissue,"’ 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS symbo 





If your pump requirements are a little different... 


The entirely different MOYNO° Pump 
may be exactly what you need! 


FACTS ABOUT THE MOYNO 
the world’s simplest pump 


@ Positive Displacement—Moynos are 
available to pull up to 29 inches of vacuum 
while discharging under pressure. Big 
Moynos can deliver up to 250 gallons per 
minute, against pressures up to 600 p.s.i. 
Gentle — no churning, foaming; won't 
break up semi-solids. 

Reversible—pumps with equal efficiency 
in either direction. 

Trouble-Free—self priming; won't cavi 
tate or vapor-lock. Just one moving part 
—no valves to stick, no pistons to gum up. 
Built for tough service, easy to maintain. 
Versatile —handies liquids, pastes, abra- 
sive-laden slurries, vacuum applications, 


LARGE MOYNO—FOR HEAVIER SERVICE 


You name the problem! Are your 
pumped materials viscous, semi- 
solid, hard to move? Do they 
tend to disintegrate? Are they 
abrasive? Do pump mainte- 
nance costs seem high? If ‘‘yes”’ 
is the answer to any of these, find 
out why Moyno Pumps handle 
jobs where other pumps fail! 


The Moyno is different ! The cut- 
away view shown above—and 
the facts listed at left —describe 
a completely new concept of 
pump design. They show why 
the Moyno is a pump you can 
specify, install and forget. 


Is it right for your product? 
Chances are it is...at least 
there isn’t a more versatile pump 
made! Moynos pump clay for a 
leading pottery maker. A wash 
ing machine builder uses them 
as wet vacuum pumps. Small 
Moynos are adaptable for drink 
dispensers, oil burners, chemical 
systems, sprayers. 


Get more facts today! An inter- 
esting, factual bulletin will tell 
you more about the simple, 
versatile Moyno Pump—and 
how it works. Write for free copy 


of Bulletin 30-BW. 


OBEING « MYERS, ine. 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO © BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


Fractional & integral Electric 
Motors & Generators Fans 


Electric & Hand Moyno 
Hoists & Cranes Pumps 
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Propellair Industrial 
Ventilating Equipment 
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IT’S WHEELING EXPANDED METAL 


SOLID STEEL t . » PIERCED . ¢| 1+ AND STRETCHED J “peng 


FEES : 


. 


Making Safety Part of the Fun! 


Whirling breezes whizzing through the car = 
the ride all the more exciting. Thus, the open-dia- 
mond hood of Wheeling Expanded Metal adds to 
the fun. But more than that, its protective covering 
— stronger than solid steel its own weight — helps 
make the ride completely safe! 
Wheeling ExM is equally ideal for, grilles, bins, 
partitions, for 1,001 uses, wherever you — ~ 
strength of solid steel, plus free passage of “a ight, 
sound and air! Write today for full details! | 
PHOTO: “Tile-A-Whirl” by Seliner Mfg. Co., Faribault, Minn. 








WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


DETROIT 
FFALO CHICAGO COLUMBUS 
- MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 


RICHMOND ST. LOUIS 


ATLANTA BOSTON 
KANSAS CITY LOUISVILLE 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 








was used to seeing only outdoors, or, in 
the case of steel, in off and institu- 
tions. ‘The pair also felt that wrought 
iron could be shaped into forms 
technically impossible with wood 

Salterini died a few months ago 
The company is now managed by Jack 
Herts, who says factory sales are nearly 
$2-million a year, probably the largest 
volume in the field. Most of the com 
pany’s premium piece ire now of 
‘Tempestini design 
¢ Old and New—The six-story Salterini 
plant in New York City exemplifies 
the old-new character of the trade. On 
the one hand are the skilled artisans 
who work the iron by hand. Many of 
them followed Salterini from Italy 
These specialists are all too rare for 
today’s expanding production; Herts 
says attempted labor pirating is an 
everyday occurrence. 

The plant also employs modern tech 
niques. Electric spot welders are used 
to joi iron clement What amount 
to production line methods are used 
in polishing, painting, rustproofiing, 
and the making of interchangeabl 
parts for use in several different pieces 
of furniture. 

The current popularity of wrought 
iron has brought a lot of new manu 
facturers into the field. Herts won't 
even guess how many. ‘““Who can tell? 
While I’m talking, a new plant 
probably opened up in some Brooklyn 
basement.” 
¢ Too Many—Some say this inrush of 
small, shoestring manufacturers—many 
of them actually subcontract much of 
their processing to iron workers—has 
placed the industry in a precarious posi 
tion. It is feared that the small, in 
expcricnced manufacturers will glut the 
market with cheap, unattractive furni 
ture, thus alienating the public. One 
designer says the big manufacturer: 
hope to counter this by doing things 
the marginal producers cannot do, such 
as rustproofing their products and then 
guarantecing them against corrosion 

Several experienced companies are 
making wrought iron furniture. Among 
them are Lee L. Wood ird Sons: Molla. 
Inc.; Gallo Original Iron Works, Inc.; 
Arbuck, Inc.; and Aladdin Iron & 
Bronze Works, Inc 
¢ Brass, Too—The trend to metal furni 
ture indoors hasn’t stopped at wrought 
iron, The latest step is to use brass 
in combination with wood, and occa 
sionally in combination with wrought 
iron. Paul McCobb, who has designed 
a complete line of brass-and-wood furni 
ture, says it’s simply a refinement, not 
a competitor with wrought iron. This 
spring, buyers will be taking small 
amounts of brass, along with more 
wrought iron. But until the public starts 
beating the doors down, the buvers 
probably won't really stick their necks 
out on brass. 
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2. Mr. Dash is one of many exporters through Pacific Coast ports 
who look to WP for help in cutting red tape and working out such 
time-consuming details as securing steamship space reservations, 
special railroad permits, rail-ocean bills of lading, etc. 


4. Via Western Pacific's nationwide network of leased wires, ex- 
porters and importers are kept constantly informed of the movement 
of shipments in transit (on rail and ocean) and of the departure and 
arrival times of vessels. 





1. Mr. Dash of Ultraplush Motors, Inc., Motoropolis, Michigan, has 
called upon a representative of Western Pacific's Foreign Freight 
Department for advice on how to ship his gold-plated Model! 102X 
to a big out-of-town buyer, the Maharajah of Kapurthola 


3. Export shipments to San Francisco Bay ports are scheduled by 
Western Pacific's foreign traffic department to prevent a freight 
car arriving too far in advance of sailing date, thus avoiding the 
possibility of costly car demurrage. 


5. Another Western Pacific export shipment has arrived on schedule! 
If you, too, are looking for expert advice on solving the problems 
of rail-ocean shipments, get in touch with WP's Foreign Freight 
Department or nearest representative. 


* For SUPER SERVICE all along the line, ship via Western Pacific! ; 
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General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 





10 point FIRE 
PROTECTION 


spells 
the 


difference 


between 


PROFIT 
and 
LOSS! 


This scene of a chemical plant going up in smoke and 
flames is repeated scores of times daily throughout the 
country. Newspapers referred to this one as a “half million 
dollar blaze.” But, they were only talking about the building 
and its contents. They didn’t refer to losses in terms of 
out-of-service time, lost customers, inflated costs of rebuilding, 
destroyed records, vanishing profits. No, those losses are 
intangible—yet, just as real, just as eminent as the physical 
cost of fire destruction. 


“Automatic” Sprinkler 10 Point Fire Protection is an 
absolute safeguard against fire loss, tangible and intangible. 
It's a profit making service that saves you money whether 
you have a fire or not... saves your business if you do! 


Get The Facts: 


Write for informative 36-page booklet, 


“The ADC of Fire Protection.” It’s free! 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 





What Pulls . . . 


.-. Motorists to a favorite 


service station? Du Pont sur- 


vey finds proximity, service 


are top lures. 


Why does a motorist 
ice station and not 
retailers have just had 
survey called ‘The Ser 
the Motorist. 
Analysts, Inc., for |] 
Nemours & Co. As 


petroleum chemicals, inclu 


additives, du Pont ha 
sales. 

The answer, the sur 
tainly not price. Onl 
nation’s motorists ar 
when it comes to buyin 
is it the brand, to any 
cept on trips, brand | 
weight than other thin 

Drivers are drawn 
dividual service station 


the people surveyed report 
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Here’s why... 


more and more 
manufacture 
are turnt 


because of these qualities... 


Saves Weight, weighs half as much as aluminum. Resists Compression, 
pound for pound greater than steel, Resists Impact, absorbs and with- 
stands severe shock. Withstands Vibration, cushions repeated shock with- 
out effect. Insulates like mica but greater flexibility. Resists Corrosion, 
not affected by acids, oils, fumes. Resists Heat and Cold from —112°F to 
212°F. Resists Moisture, in fact, water is its best lubricant. Wears Slowly, 
Evenly, in many cases more slowly than metal. Reduces Noise, absorbs 
vibrations, deadens noise. Fabricates Easily, machined or punched with 
ordinary tools. 


because of these flexibilities... 


Laminated MICARTA includes standard structural shapes: plates, sheets, 
angles, channels, rods, tubes and zees. Occasionally this class includes 
simple molded shapes. Molded MICARTA is the choice for complicated 
shapes, large production quantities of either simple or complicated 
shapes, or for certain properties better obtainable in form molding. 


because micarta is basic... 


MICARTA is a tough and resilient basic material that welcomes compari- 
son with other basic materials. This versatile plastic outlasts wood and 
metal in many punishing applications. Investigate MICARTA and you'll 
find it the economical solution to tough production problems. 


for more information on how 
MICARTA can help solve your 
production problems, and give 
you advantages no metal 

can give you, please fill out 
the coupon below. A micarta 
representative will then 

call on you personally. 


mail it today 


wooo er eee 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
MICARTA Division, Trafford, Pa. 
Attention: L. A. Pedley 


Sir: (Please Check One) 

[] Please have your representative call 
(] Please send me the complete facts on MICARTA 
Name 
Address 
Cer... Zone State 


Company 


J-06500-B 





company. Surveys made before price 
ceilings went into effect show that price 
was far down the list of determining 
factors. One good reason: Among the 
major brands, there’s not much differ- 
ence in gasoline prices in a given area 
—so little, in fact, that Congress has 
occasionally cocked an investigating eye 
at the similarity of gasoline prices, 
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Maryland sales tax got a boost in the 
state’s Court of Appca Che court 


FO years tn FOODS Process AIR upheld lower court decisions that out-of- 


—_— F ene ? eld liable f the 
—... ‘ood manufacturers— Conditioned AIR state firms may be h / or the 
| ) ) like other American collection of Maryland iles tax from 








industries — have a : : Marvland customers. No decision has 
Ventilation AIR been made to appeal, but it’s likely the 





high and long stand- 
i cata tpt Heated AIR case will go —. 

’ — oe ants across 
poy the nation, process AIR at All Fan A new cigarette takes a leaf from char- 


and conditioned AYR is furnished by Pp acter merchandising (page 43). It’s 
Clarage equipment, ressures Rum & Maple Tobacco’s Little King, 


named for Otto Soglow irtoon char 
acter. Little King is a king-size smok« 
OF AMERICA’S with a cork tip, to sell at popular prices 
100 LARGEST Additional sales incenti The package 
= CORPORATIONS carrics a coupon. 
CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 1} | Use. Clorauean * 
nt TV hopes are crashing in some area 
Evansville Courier (Ind.) reported 
CANADA: Conada Ff ( 28: chelieu Montreal spotty reception from Louisville's new, 
powerful WHAS station. And the new 
UHF station in New Britain, Conn., 
brought a flurry of conversion headaches 
and costs—to viewers in nearby Hart 
ford. Harried ‘T'V_ deal who had 
plugged the advent of the new WKNB 
T'V. station, found conversion some- 
times upset reception of New Haven’s 
VHF shows. 
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® 
Self-selection is the way ymen would 
like to buy their hosiery, even though 


introduwein g only 17% actually buy prepackaged 
stockings at self-service outlets. So re 


NEW 106” | ports Research, In 1ich made a 
survey for Lassiter Corp hosic rv pack 


SHORT WHEELBASE aging —" — wie : rm 
00 0 1¢ upcrihar®rKe Or 


don't 


GERJINGER % hosierv, though; some 68 like to buy 


stockings at department stores. 


FORK LIFT TRUCK *- ° 
With All the Exclusive JOB TESTED Gerlinger Features! hn Match books were used by over 257 


Four new Gerlinger models that hck the problem of OOO ady ertiscrs in 19 ) IVS Mat« h 
tight space and nerrow aisles. whether in lumber j “= 
yard, mill, kiln or factory Any one of the new Industry Information B Ircau, Quan 
Gerlinger “S” series fork lift trucks turns unbeliev- tities so used ranged from 2,500 for 
ably sharp (12'-2° radius) and adjusts immediately ll ; ] } 17 } f 
regardiess of load size variations up to capacity sma retailers to l il . ya ood 
lamut. Gerlinger’s exclusive counter-active weight i processor. 
distribution proves its worth again in the “S” series 
truck cant teeter . back wheels won't dig in , e 
because 54% of the weight remaims over drive ored* cae : ‘ ] . 
Alr-CO Oo 7 DOO ne ox 
wheels even when unloaded! Nothing else like ‘em A Pi nditi may | . ae 5 uth . 
for turning out high production in confined areas under way. In Birmingham, Ala , Ameri 
they'l outmaneuver and outlast other fork lift ican Life Building ha ust install d it 
trucks of comparable size! ‘ 5 } 
the Tutwiler and Bankhead hotels ar 
getting it. Three churches are putting 
> . . : luilding 
th tb.csn ernneint it in. Protective Life Building has r 
$=30 (5-10n copacity) ceived bids on its entire building. And 
at Montgomery, the new State Office 


$-32 (6-ton capacity) 
GERLINGER CARRIER C0., DALLAS, OREGON Building is to be conditioned. 


SBS (7% -10n copax ity) 


Send now for complete details on 
Gerlinger Fork Lift Trucks: 
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Plant Destroyed by Fire... 


Here’s How a Manufacturer Restored Production in a Hurry 


with © LONG-SPAN MULTIPLE BUILDIN 


When its old plant burned to the ground last year, the Anderson Tank and 
Manufacturing Company, of Flint, Mich., needed a fast replacement to meet 
production schedules and fill existing orders as soon as possible, 


Here are the reasons why Anderson Tank 
chose a Long-Span Multiple 


The cost per square foot was about half that of conventional industrial 
construction. 

Quick occupancy of the new building was possible because of fast erec- 
tion. All parts are factory-fabricated, pre-punched for easy connection, 
and shipped ready for assembly. No priority was necessary. 
Non-combustible materials of the Long-Span Multiple meant a reduc- 
tion in the cost of fire and work-interruption insurance. 

Ceiling height of 29 feet helps prevent concentration of toxic 
gases. 

Clear height under spans of 18 feet, and 354 x 40-foot boys between 


vertical columns, permit use of large fork trucks and heavy machinery 
necessary in production operations. 


Maintenance costs are relatively low. 


The Long-Span Multiple can be expanded easily should additional space 
be needed. 


aalens if you are a manvfacturer in need of additional buildings, it 
ar oe will pay you fo get the time-and-money-saving facts about 
: the Stran-Steel Long-Span Multiple. Write us today. 


WILLIAM C. SHAPIRO, Executive Vice President of 
Anderson Tank and Manufacturing Co, says 
Sometimes a fire can be a blessing in disguise. Our 
new Long-Span Multiple is @ 46,000 square-foot 
building that is vastly superior in productive adapt- 
ability. It has helped us set new standards of effi- 


ciency, safety, and low maintenance costs 


Ampie floor space in the Long-Span Multiple permits 
completely integrated production. Ceiling height of 
29 feet promotes good ventilation—35'% x 40-foot 
bays allow great flexibility in work layout and pro 
vide ample room for heovy machinery. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION Zi 


Stran-Steel Division 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


& APE 


——— 
Yes, | would like to know more about the new Long 
Span Muitiple. 


a 


Title — 
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Fluorine Should Be 
Considered Harmfu! 
Until... 


Fluorine Cuts 
Tooth Decay... 


a 


It is not a question of, can the 
community afford to fluoridate its 
drinking-water supply? But of, can 
a community afford not to fluoridate? 


Bruce D. Forsyth, D. Chief Dente! 
OMlicer, Ub. Pobhie loakth Serve: 





We do not have enough evidence 
to justify medicating every single 
soul ir the community. 


Velkke Oscar Hurme, D.D.S., Director 
of Clinical Research, Forsyth Dental 
infirmary for Children, Boston, Mass. 























I think the public interest 

is best served definitely by 
endorsing and having the public 
stert putting fluorine in 
their water supply today. 


Masago ree i ae caer 
Institute of Health, Bethesda, Md. 


The procedure should be considered harmful 
until proved otherwise. 


Alfred Taylor, Ph.D., Research Scientist, 
Biochemical Institute, University of Texas: 


























There is some evidence in animals 
with certain disorders, especially 
kidney disorders, fluorine is more 
toxic than in the normal animal. 
Robert §. Harris, Ph.D., Director of 


Nutritional Biochemistry Laboratories, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 


The addition of 1.0 to 1.5 

parts per million of fluorine 

to a communal water supply will 
not endanger the heaith of humans. 


4, 8. Blayney, D.D.S., Professor of 
Dental Surgery, University of Chicago 




















What Should a City Do to Its Water? 


Earl Smith, city health commis- the breeding and growing of yeast. 


Right after the war, fluoridation of 
water supplies was getting top billing 
among the new scientific methods that 
were going to make mankind so healthy 
that it hurt. The fluorine bandwagon 
seemed ready to roll through every 
waterworks in the country. Now all of 
a sudden the brakes have been slammed 
on hard. 

The idea of stopping tooth decay by 
dosing the water supply made a tre- 
mendous appeal to doctors and laymen 
alike. On the basis of carly tests, there 
seemed to be no question but that it 
was a good idea. Vately, though, the 
situation has been getting more con- 
fused every day. Chicago, Detroit, Mil 
waukee, and Cleveland have all taken 
a look at fluoridation, then decided 
to do without. 
¢ On the Shelf—St. Louis is the latest 
city to face the question. A few months 
ago, an ordinance calling for the addi- 
tion of fluorine to the city water was 
submitted to the board of aldermen. 
Since then, the measure has been sit- 
ting dustilv in a pigeonhole. Last week 


66 


Dr. J. 
sioncr, accused Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
the brewer, of being the big factor in 
shelving the ordinance. 

August A. Busch, Jr., president of 
the brewery, denied that the company 
was opposed to fluoridation. But Dr. 
Smith's charge cut right to the heart 
of the controversy over fluorine. 

The original clamor for fluoridation 
followed preliminary research indicat- 
ing that there was a marked decrease 
in the decay of children’s teeth in cities 
where the water supply contained fluor- 
ine. ‘To a lot of people, that sounded 
fine: It doesn’t cost much, and look 
how few cavities the kids will have. 

It took a while for the opposition 
to form ranks. But now there are two 
distinct lines of attack on fluoridation. 
¢ Industries—On one hand, a lot of 
large industries take a dim view of hav- 
ing a chemical introduced into a pure 
water supply. The breweries are just 
one example. They get into the act 
because thev don’t know what effect 
fluoridated water might have on 


In the case of Anheuser-Busch, the 
company has a double concern. Not 
only does it need brewer's yeast, but it 
also produces about a quarter of the 
whole U.S. supply of baker’s yeast. If 
it turned out that fluorine fouled up 
yeast growth, the company would have 
to install cestly defluoridating equip- 
ment in order to stay in business. 

Just what the chemical does to 

yeast is still uncertain. ‘The Breweries’ 
Industrial Research Institute of Amer- 
ica has hired Dr. Morris Moore to find 
out. Dr. Moore, who is mycologist at 
Barnard Free Skin & Cancer Hospital 
in St. Louis, has not yet announced his 
findings. 
e And Doctors—The second group of 
skeptics worries about people, not 
yeast. Quite a few doctors and scien- 
tists want to know just what fluorine 
does to the bones, to elderly people 
with chronic diseases, and—on a long- 
range basis—to tecth. 

Few experts have 
finding that the fluorin: 


hallenged the 
does seem to 
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(Advertisement) 


Let's swap 
ideas 


Match your advertising 
ideas with these — 
and win a $50 Bond! 





Cuts cost of index pages in manuals 


Here's an idea that ends the need for 
special tabbing or special stock pages to 
form an index in product manuals and 
booklets. A strip index of the contents is 
printed on the right side of the intro- 
ductory page. Black markings are run on 
the right pl of each page in the book 
corresponding to the index. Thus, by 
using the index to locate each subject, 
you then simply thumb the pages until 
the black identification mark appears. 
We'll save almost $600 on one booklet 
alone with this simple indexing idea. 


F. M. Andrews, Advertising Department, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn, 


Large display takes little space 


If you have difficulty persuading dealers 
to use valuable space for display pur- 
poses, or if your merchandise is of a size 
or nature that makes nearby displays im- 
possible, you might benefit - an adapta- 
tion of our “headboard display.” In ad- 
dition to the problems mentioned, we 
found that ordinary mattress displays 
were lost in a showroom that had a great 
many items lined up together. So our 
solution was a printed card in the shape 
of a headboard that could be attached to 
the mattress. The selling messages on 
front and back include illustrations from 
our national advertising. This display can 
be used in windows, on walls or on the 
sales floor. It takes up no additional floor 
space, yet is large enough to command 
attention. It gets our sales story across 
to the customer—and has proved to be 
one of our most valuable displays. 


Joseph F. Zarish, 
Sealy, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 


Customers “warm up” 
to human interest mailing 


The moving and storage industry can ap- 
pear as dry as dust. That's the way it is 
usually presented, and that is just the 
attitude we have tried to avoid. Our di- 
rect mail plan has taken the form of a 
monthly “Newsletter” — one offset sheet 
of 8%4”x 11”. Its effectiveness has been 
highly praised by all our estimators who 
visit ““Newsletter” recipients. What we 
did was a simple twist on the usual mov- 
ing and storage approach. We adopted a 
























For a new idea with booklets, see paragraph at left. For the latest idea in low cost 
offset printing, read below about the new Kimberly-Clark coated offset paper! 





human (and frequently humorous) ap- 
proach toward ial that we had handled. 
We took the emphasis off equipment and 
put it on the men who did the work. 
“Sell” copy rarely appears in the Nep- 
tune “Newsletter.’’ It is read, remem- 
bered, and talked about. So if a warm 
copy approach can accomplish that for 
an Organization in an industry as prosaic 
as moving and storage, the opportunity 
to do a job at least equally well exists 
for everybody. 


Wilfrid S. Rowe, Advertising Manager, 
Neptune Storage, New York, N.Y. 





Do you have an item of interest? 
Let's swap ideas! 


All ideas contributed become the prop- 
erty of Kimberly -C latk for use in any 
printed form. For each idea used in our 


magazine advertising we will give the 
sender name credit and a $50 Defense 
Bond. In case of duplicate ideas, only 
the first received is eligible for the award. 
This offer supersedes any offer published 
in previous advertisements, and con- 
tinues for two months only. Address 
“Let's Swap Ideas,” Room 420, Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Now —a low cost coated paper for fine offset printing! 


If you've been wanting to print some 
of your booklets, folders or other ad- 
vertising pieces by offset— but haven't 
because of the cost of coated offset 
paper—here’s good news! Shorewood, 
the new Kimberly-Clark glossy coated 
offset paper, is designed especially for 
low cost, volume printing. It’s priced in 
the plain, uncoated paper ‘class --yet 





© cimocecy-ciann con. 


gives you ‘the sharpness and contrast 
you need for quality jobs. There's no 
extra charge for weights as low as 50 
Ib. —and it's great for either mono- 
fone or process color work. Try new 
Kimberly-Clark Shorewood on your next 
printing job. For complete information, 
see you: distributor or write to Kiraberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Products of 





inhibit tooth decay in children. But 
doctors have found that, of a given 
amount of fluorine absorbed by the 
body, a much larger percentage goes 
into the bones than into the teeth. 
Granting that a small amount may be 
fine for the teeth, these doctors wonder 
whether the larger amount won't dam- 
age bone marrow. They don’t yet have 
any research evidence to back up the 
theory, but they feel that the threat 
is serious enough to warrant further in- 
vestigation. 

As for diseases, researchers have 
found that animals with certain dis- 
cases, especially of the kidney, react 
much more unfavorably to fluorine 
than do healthy animals. ‘They reason 
that the same is probably true of peo- 
ple. 

Further alarm is found in statistics 
showing that deaths from certain causes, 
notably heart attacks, have increased 
sharply in cities where the water is 
fluoridated. No one attributes the 
deaths directly to fluorine, but scien- 
tists still think that the figures indicate 
a danger area that should be explored. 
¢ Mottling—The carly research on 
fluorine showed that it was one of the 
causes of mottled, or darkened, tceth. 
This was blamed on too-high concen- 
trations of the chemical. The pro-fluori- 
dators argued that the weak concentra- 
tion they favored (one part of fluorine 
per I-million parts of water) could do 
no harm to teeth. The antis argued 
that, no matter how weak the concen- 
tration, continued use of the treated 
water would permit the body to store 
up dangerous eae In effect, the 
antis claim that however fine the 
effects may be on the teeth of chil- 
dren, they may be overbalanced by trou- 
bles when childhood is passed. 
¢ Public Opinion—The proponents of 
fluoridation fear that their opponents’ 
campaign may have a delayed effect, 
even if all the present dangers are 
proved to be baseless. The idea is that 
the public may develop such a fear of 
fluorine that it will eis to accept it 
no matter what the eventual verdict of 
science, 

Actually, this fear of a noisy show- 
down probably has more to do with the 
shelving of the St. Louis ordinance 
than any real or fancied opposition by 
the breweries. And it is quite unlikely 
that the brewerics would come out into 
the open against fluoridation, no matter 
how they felt. The industry has long 
since learned to stay out of civic con- 
troversies, lest it bring down the wrath 
of vocal temperance groups. 

Some people in St. Louis have called 
for a vote on the fluorine ordinance. 
Its backers want no such showdown; 
they're too afraid that a “rat poison” 
campaign would be waged against the 
measure, effectively ending any chance 
of fluoridation in the future. 








SMALL MONITOR, installed in each light, gives citywide control under new system of... 


Dousing Street Lights by Radio 


Municipal street lighting systems are 
generally turned on and off either by 
automatic clock systems or photoelec- 
tric controls. Neither system works per- 
fectly. Clock controls are subject to 
chance interruptions of current, which 
can throw off the timing of the lights. 
Photoelectric controls go astray via dirt 
on the tubes, heavy clouds, or other 
external conditions. 

Now Broadway Maintenance Corp. 
has come up with a system that controls 
all the street lights in a city by radio 
signals sent from a single transmitter. 
BMC is a major clectrical installation 
and service outfit; it maintains the street 
lights in New York City and Pittsburgh. 
[he company says its radio controls 
will eliminate all the disadvantages of 
the other systems. It claims that annual 
maintenance savings would be $500,000 
in New York alone. 
¢ Passing the Word—In cach light, 
BMC installs a midget unit that moni- 
tors a steady radio signal. Any standard 
commercial: radio transmitter can do 
the job; in effect, it tells the lights 
when to go on and when to go off. 
They obey. 

BMC sces a special advantage in 
time of emergency, because all the 
strect lights in a city can be turned off 
at once. In World War II, blackouts 
were effected by manual controls—cach 


switch governing only a small area. 

BMC believes that its radio system 
will completely replace the clock and 
photoelectric controls, with very large 
savings in maintenance The radio 
monitors are inexpensive; it’s actually 
cheaper to replace damaged units than 
to repair them. 
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A DDT mothproofing solution, EQ-53, 
has been developed by the Dept. of 
Agriculture. Added to the water in a 


washing machine, FQ-53 impregnates 
such washable woolens as_ blankets, 
sweaters, and socks with DDT. 

* 
Ore cars will be built by Pullman 
Standard Car Mfg. Co. for the Iron 
Ore Co. of Canada, which is devel- 
oping the Quebec-Labrador mines. ‘The 
first two cars have been completed 
already and are being tested. 

. 
Big savings of scarce nickel are the 
boast of General American ‘Transporta- 
tion Corp., of Chicago. It has de- 
veloped a new chemical process for 
applying a uniform coating of nickel 
on almost all materials, regardless of 
size or shape. 
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Will CARS turn Occasions into Habits? 


YES— because there’s new luxury, new safety 


Interior of new all-dome car 
built for Milwaukee Road 


The answer is unqualified. Wherever railroads have made 
improvements in service—including the addition of modern 
passenger accommodations on trains— people who travel make a 
“habit” of going by railroad. Pullman-Standard probably knows 
this better than anyone else, because, as the world’s largest builder 
of cars, they know what it takes in design and construction to win 
passenger approval. And only the passenger can be the final judge. 


It is logical, therefore, that railroads have been turning to 
Pullman-Standard to solve their passenger car building problems. 
They are taking advantage of the experience and the reliability and 
the unparalleled production facilities that Pullman-Standard offers. 
The results are seen everywhere. Pullman-Standard built the 

first all new Dome Coach .. . the first Dome Sleeper . . . the first 
Dome Diner . . . and now the first full-length Dome Car. Find 

out more about this leadership in railroad cars that are built for 
passengers. Bring your requirements to Pullman-Standard. 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGE! 


PULLMAN -STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
719 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 





( Advertisement) 


Irvington 


One name that stands 
for many things 


First known in the electrical indus- 
try as the producer, in 1905, of 
“oiled cambric’—forerunner of the 
varnished cambric that is still the 
standard insulation for many appli- 
cations—-Irvington Varnish & Insu- 
lator Co. has consistently expanded 
its research and production activi- 
ties until the company is now the 
recognized leader in a wide variety 
of fields. 

In the electrical industry—Irving- 
ton has continuously broadened its 
line to offer insulating materials 
with higher dielectric and mechani- 
cal strength, greater chemical re- 
sistance and the ability to operate 
continuously at higher tempera- 
tures. Among the Irvington products 
for this industry are many types of 
coated insulcting materials, insu- 
lating varnishes and extruded plas- 
tic tubings and tapes. 

In the chemical field—Irvington 
produces a number of resins for 
such varied uses as binding, im- 
pregnating and laminating; rubber 
compounding; varnish formulation; 
fortifying starch adhesives; alkali- 
resistant drying oils; coil embed- 
ment; and metal bonding. 

In the packaging industry—the 
Irvington name stands for non-toxic, 
chemically resistant films, sheet 
and tubing, extensively used as 
liners for drums, pails, bags and 
cartons. Other packaging products 
include coated and laminated mate- 
rials for use as bottle cap liners and 
for the grease-proof packaging of 
foods. 

In other iields — Irvington is 
known as a producer of specialty 
coatings for fabric, paper and glass 
serving such widely diversified 
fields as the automotive, aviation, 
rubber and paper industries. 
Among other products are specialty 
plastic extrusions for such applica- 
tions as beverage and_ chemical 
piping, medical tubing and custom 
shapes. 

In all fields—the Irvington name 
stands for continuing research to 
improve the quality of existing 
products, to develop new ones to 
anticipate industry's requirements, 
and to extend the utility of products 
both old and new. The Irvington 
story is told at greater length in the 
folder, ‘This is Irvington.” May we 
send you a copy? Irvington Varnish 
& Insulator Co., 26 Argyle Terrace, 
Irvington 11, New Jersey. 
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THERMOMETER cleans instantly by new ultrasonics process—one way of . « « 


Cleaning by Sound 


Beaming sound waves (pitched so 
high they can’t be heard) through a 
cleaning solution such as_ trichloro- 
ethylene whisks away dirt, grease, and 
chips from the most intricate small part 
almost instantly. ‘There's just one 
trouble with this technique, called ultra- 
sonics: It’s expensive. 

That may not be true much longer. 
This week Detrex Corp., of Detroit, is 
introducing a simple ultrasonics de- 
greascr and cleaner that may broaden 
the field considerably. 

Up to now, about the only practical 
use for ultrasonics cleaning has been 
on precision items that have a high 
intrinsic value per cubic inch, such as 
the head of an electric shaver. Where 
it is practical, however, ultrasonics is 
quicker, less bulky, and cheaper than 
hand brushing, which used to be the 
only way to get the tiny parts clean. 
¢ Half a Pipe—The key feature of De- 
trex’s new Soniclean process is a cer- 
amic transducer, which acts like a tun- 
ing fork in setting up the vibrations. 


Previously, the vibrating units were 
made of natural quartz 

The new transducer looks like half 
of a small ceramic pipe cut lengthwise. 
It’s about as long as a new pencil but 
the diameter is larger. 
¢ Instantaneous—Hligh-frequency sound 
waves converge from the longitudinal 
edges of the half pipe. The tiny part to 
be cleaned is lowered into the liquid 
solvent at the point where the crossing 
vibrations arc most intense. Particles of 
dirt and grease fall away almost  in- 
stantaneously, even from blind corners 
and capillary crevices 

Only 40 volts are needed for the 
ceramic transducer, compared with sev- 
cral hundred for quartz vibrators. That 
means the transducer in be. safely 
immersed in the solvent; the quartz re 
quires a complicated sealed container 

The new unit, engineered by Detrex 
and Brush Electronic Co. (Cleveland), 
has many safety and overload devices. 
And units can be connected in series 
to focus sound on a lot of parts. 


scevcral times 
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SFassenger cars of the future will require radical oe 
advancements! 73 years of precision engineering 
service to’ car manufacturers enables HKebsey-Hayes 
to keep pace with the future need for quality parts 


. i] , 
for ever greater safely and fefoemance! 
a 


KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL COMPANY 


Detroit 32, Michigan —~ 
5 Ww) 
in form KrowHe ; 
i 


Vanufacturers of wheels, brakes, hubs and drums, and specialist 


casting, machining, and assembling other metal product 


Plants in Detroit and Jackson, Michigan; McKeesport, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif; 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada; Farm Implement Division, Davenport, lowa. 

















Wiustration approximately 
one - and - one - half times 
actvoal size. 


how would you 
drill this square hole? 


(along with 14 other operations — all in 6% seconds) 


It puzzles many experienced shop men, especially since it’s done automa- 
tically at the rate of 554 completed pieces per hour. 

lo be sure, this so-called “drilling a square hole’’* is a freak operation— 
one that would not be called for more than once among thousands of jobs 
regularly produced on 


ACME-GRIDLEY Multiple Spindle Bar Automatics 


But this particular steel rotor shaft, produced in large lots, clearly demon- 
strates 2 important Acme-Gridley features: (1) the singular adaptability 

of standard machines designed to use a maximum number of tools: 

(2) the ingenuity of tool engineers to meet many exceptional problems. 


Such savings in machine investment, in output and in man hours are 
important to your time-study, cost accounting and finally, to your profit 
reports. 

For your new or old bar machine jobs (% to 734” diameter), it costs you 
nothing to compare methods and costs. 


3 The square hole was first drilled round slightly oversize, 
then rolled to shape against an inserted square magdrel. 


The NATIONAL 
ACME COMPANY 


LEVELAND 8, OHIO 


Stotion Switches—Solenoids 
1 Manufacturing 





Lighter Than Concrete 


A new building material, Zeprex, de- 
veloped in Sweden, is being introduced 
to the U.S. by U.S. Plywood Corp. 
It is a lightweight mineral material said 
to be stronger and lighter than similar 
building materials available now. 

Zeprex weighs about one-fifth as 
much as concrete, but it can be pro- 
duced in densities from 25 to 50 Ib. 
per cu. ft., depending on the use in- 
tended. It is fireproof, rotproof, and 
mildewproof. 

International Sipor Ce., iad. 
holds the patents on Zeprex. Plants 
make it now in Sweden, Germany, 
France, Poland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Finland. U.S. Plywood has obtained 
exclusive rights for U.S. manufacture. 

The company will make Zeprex at 
National Brick Co., Long Island City, 
a new U.S. Plywood division. U.S.P. 
has allotted $2-million for construction 
of a new plant, which will be built 
from Zeprex imported from Sweden. 

Density, size, and shape of the new 
product can be varied to meet different 
needs. Zeprex can be made into roofing 
slabs, blocks, wall slabs (picture), or 
beams. 
¢ Source: U.S. Plywood Corp., 55 
West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Wood You Can Paste On 


Another product developed in Europe 
is being introduced to the U.S., by 
David Feldman & Associates. Called 
microwood, it’s a finely-shaven laver of 
wood laminated to a thin paper back- 
ing. It has many possibilities for sur 
face applications—from fine wall cover- 
ing to book or album covers 
Microwood is only five-thousandths 
of an inch thick, wood and paper com- 
bined. It ¢an be put on surfaces with 
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Now GUTLER-HAMMER proudly 


Presents the spectacular 
%« X¥& motor control 


Entirely new in concept and 
design. Wide-open accessibility. 
Remarkably improved performance. 
Vastly increased operating life. 


This is. important news for the 
men of industry. It marks a new 
day of improved electric motor 
performance. A new day of more 
accurate and more dependable 
motor protection. A new day of 
simpler, easier, faster motor con- 
trol installation. This is the quick 
story of the spectacular new 
Cutler-Hammer  Yvyyyy Motor 
Control. But thousands of words 
could not tell this story in its im- 
portant details. 

Cutler-Hammer ‘ Motor Control can be known only 
by its performance. Field-tested for more than two years in 
hundreds of the most trying motor control assignments, its 
first users have said time and again that there has never 
been anything like it before. And these users were looking 
for faults. You need not be moved by their enthusiasm. But 
you cannot ignore their factual reports. 

If you use electric motors, you must know the facts about 
Cutler-Hammer yyyyy" Motor Control...how much more it 
offers than any motor control you have ever used. Try it 
Test it. Compare it. Prove it. Your nearby Authorized Cutler 
Hammer Distributor is ready to serve you. Order from him 
today. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


A 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


i 


MOTOR CONTROL 


nSTALLS EASIER 


yy U-shaped cover removes to make working 
parts easy to see and reach, wide open on both 
sides and front. Plenty of room and light to see 
and to work: yy Unit plate construction per- 
mits removal of entire mechanism by loosening 
just 3 screws. A dream for quick and easy conduit 
work and for pulling in wires. Keyhole 
mounting slots at top callow hanging starter on 
previously driven screws. An easy one-man job. 
vv Plenty of wiring space. And straight-through 
wiring. All line terminals at top, load terminals at 
bottom. No criss-cross. And eve:y terminal can be 
reached with ao screw driver from the front. 
vx Pressure connectors on all terminals; no slow 
and tedious wire looping. Easily changed 
magnet coil clearly marked for voltage and 
frequency. yy Many other features. 


woRKS BE ITER 


vr Positive, guided armature action. Movement 
on self-cleaning pivot bearings. No sloppy mis- 
alignment or sliding frictional drag. Quiet. 
% Automatic armature kickout assures quick 
break and prevents false operation due to 
shock. yy Dvst-sofe vertical contacts stay 
clean. Heavy duty twin-break to minimize arcing. 
Fully confined in pressure-quench chambers, yet 
easily accessible and easily removable. yy 
Famous C-H Eutectic Element overload protec- 
tion; accurate, simple, dependable. yy New 4- 
position overload heater coils permit adjustment 
within 3% of actual full load motor rating; de- 
pendable protection with fewer needless motor 
stoppages. yy New and exclusive, three coil 
overload protection now available in same 
standard starter structure and enclosure. 
Many other features. 


—h\—» ,ASTS LONGER 


vy Lifetime armature pivot bearings eliminate 
sliding friction and wear. Smooth, quiet, depend 
able operation is assured over entire life of 
starter. 
clean, free from grit and dirt that cause burning 
and pitting. vr New light-weight, movabl 


Dust-safe vertical contacts stay 


contact design reduces ‘bounce and the 
resulting arcing and burning that shortens cor 
toct life. yy 
of contacts further lengthens contact life 

Vacuum impregnated magnet coil, filled with 


New pressure-quench enciosur 


new solvent-free plastic and polymerized, is 
moisture-proof and non-softening even under 
high operating temperatures Easy 

spection due to wide-open’ construction insures 
regular care. yy 
enamel on heavy Bonderized steel! 


Life-time enclosure; baked 





WITH A 





COMBINATION ‘SCR UBBER- 
7 








“N 


Today, even buildings with but 
2,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
can reap the labor-saving, cost- 
reducing benefits of combination- 
machine - scrubbing. Here’s a Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vac, Model 418P 
at left, that’s specially designed for such 
buildings. This Scrubber-Vac, which has 
an 18-inch brush ring, cleans floors in 
approximately one-third the time re- 
quired with a conventional 18-inch 
machine and separate vac unit. Model 
418P applies the cleanser, scrubs, and 
picks up —all in one operation! Main- 
tenance men like the convenience of 
working with this single unit... the 
thoroughness with which it cleans... 
and the features that make the machine 
simple to operate. Its self - propelled, 
and has a positive clutch. There are no 
awitches to set for fast or slow — slight 
pressure of the hand on clutch lever ad- 
justs speed to desired rate. The powerful 
vac performs efficiently and quietly. 


Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac 
Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, and in 
self-powered as well as electric 
models. From this complete 
line, you can choose the size 
and model that’s exactly right 
for your job. It’s also good to 
know that you can lease or 
purchase a Scrubber-Vac. For 
demonstration, consultation, or 
literature, phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3803 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. a. 


Originators of 


PRINCIPAL 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines - CITIES 





ordinary adhesives, according to the dis- 
tributor. It is available in 10 African 
and European woods, ranging from 
light to dark shadc Rolls of micro- 
wood are 274 in. wide; length varies 
from 32 ft. 9 in. to ft 

e Source: David Feldman ¢ Associates, 
Importers, 525 Walnut St., Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Cottontex, a highly absorbent cellulose 
fiber material, is used for degreasing 
and drying use in tumbling mills. ‘Uh 
finely ground fiber ibsorb cight 
times its own weiglit, according to 
Cottontex Mfg. Co., 403V E. Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis 


A mass spectrometer for monitoring 
and controlling continuous processes 
in chemical plants and oil refineries 
has been developed by Consolidated 
Engineering Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 
Accessorics adapt the instrument 
for use as a production-line leak detec- 
tor or an analytical mass spectrometer. 
It will check either major constituents 
of a gas or for impuriti« 
e 

A synthetic sizing agent that makes 
it possible to manufacture papers previ 
ously considered impossible has been 
announced by Ameri Cvanamid Co. 
Ihe company says Cyron Size has 
shown good qualities, particularly for 
use as an additive when resistance to 
water, high ink, acid kali is impor- 
tant. 


Braille Calculator 


Calculation is made easier for the blind by 
a Braille calculator (picture) developed by 
Marchant Calculating Machines Co. The 
machine has Braille number symbols on the 
keys and other features that make it 
possible for the blind operator to check his 
figures and read the answers 
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Du Pont and GM as the Family Saw Them 


It will be months, certainly, and years, probably, before the government's 
antitrust case against General Motors, U.S. Rubber, and the du Ponts is 
finally decided. But the case already has made history in a very literal sense. 
It has made public an enormous amount of material that ordinarily would 
not have been published—letters, both business and personal, reports, memo- 
tranda, minutes of committee and directors’ meetings. ‘These documents give 
a fascinating inside look—of the sort that outsiders rarely get—at the inner 
workings of three of America’s biggest companies. Some of them go back 


40 years or more. Here are some samples: 


T. Coleman du Pont 


1. Coleman Was Right 


When Eugene du Pont died in 1902, 
the 100-year-old family company was 
almost sold to its major competitor. 
But three first cousins, all du Ponts, all 
great-grandsons of founder Eleuthere 
Irence du Pont de Nemours, got to- 
gether to take over the company and 
keep it in the family. 

The three—Alfred I., TIT’. Coleman, 
and Pierre $.—had never known each 
other well before 1902. They came 
from somewhat different backgrounds, 
and over the years it appears that con- 
siderable dissension developed among 
them. “Life is too short, good friends 
too scarce to continue longer as we 
are going,” ‘T. Coleman wrote to 
Pierre. In addition, by 1914 neither 
Alfred nor T. Coleman was a well man. 
And a new generation of du Ponts 
had been growing up in junior posi- 
tions in the company. 
¢ Hint—So, on May 14, 1914, four 
of this younger generation wrote to 
T. Coleman, politely suggesting that 
the three cousins were getting old (ac- 
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tually, their ages then ranged from 44 
to 50), and that it was about time for 
them to get out and let the younger 
men take over. 

“Several members of our Executive 
Committee have reached the point 
where age should cause them to lay 
aside the active work of the com- 
pany,” the four wrote. And: “We 
are about the ages you were when you 
took hold.” The letter was signed by 
Irenee and Lammot (brothers of Pierre), 
A. Felix (a cousin), and R. R. M. Car- 
penter (a brother-in-law). They offered 
to buy most of the cousins’ stock if the 
terms were good cnough “to make the 
proposition interesting to us.” ‘They 
offered their opinion that “the present 
is a more opportune time to break in 
the younger men than later when we 
may have to jump in in a hurry without 
our present opportunity to call upon 
you... for advice... .” 

In August, T. Coleman wrote to 
Pierre suggesting that the offer be ac- 
cepted, but nothing came of it. In 
December (having had a major opera- 
tion in the meantime) he wrote to 
Pierre again, offering to sell 20,000 
shares (about a third of his holdings) 
to the company, for resale to the 
younger men, at $160 a share, the ap- 
proximate market price. Pierre favored 
the idea, but Alfred thought the price 
too high; $125, he said, would be 
about right. T. Coleman withdrew 
the offer. 
¢ Second Try—By mid-February the 
market price had reached $200 (World 
War I produced a flood of orders). 
Coleman felt strongly that it would 
go much higher (“should reach $250 
and may reach $300”). He argued that 
this was the time to let the younger 
men in so that they, and not he, could 
get the advantage of that rise. “The 
men who are . . . actually doing things 
should make the profit,” he wrote. “So 
clear I am that this is the right time to 
get them interested that I am willing, 


figuring that this stock will go 
much Baaes to let go . at today’s 
market.”” He offered to sell, at $200, 
anywhere from 20,000 shares to his en 
tire holdings (63,214 common shares) 

This time the four who had signed 
the Ietter, together with Pierre himself 
and John J. Raskob, then a company 
officer, set up du Pont Securities Co 
(which became Christiana Securitic 
Co.) to take advantage of Coleman's 
offer. The deal was closed Feb. 22 
just nine days after Coleman’s letter 
making the offer. 

By the end of March the 
reached $300 a share; by the end of 
September, $800. T. Coleman had 
been right; Alfred had guessed wrong 


stock 


du Pont 


Pierre S. 


Il. No Profit in Powder? 


When the thrce cousins took over, 
in 1902, du Pont ilmost entirely 
a manufacturer of explosives, chiefly 
powder. One of their biggest accom 
plishments was to get it started on a 
program of diversification. The results 
were excellent, even if some of their 
reasons for wanting to diversify, per 
haps, weren't. ‘The principal 
seems to have been that they saw no 
profits future in selling gunpowder to 
the government! 

“Our government business is not to 
be accounted for a great asset,”’ wrot« 
Pierre, in 1909. “Reviewing the whole 
government smokeless powder 
ness, it has not paid us to go into it. 
... I think it is only a question of 


Was 


reason 


busi 
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The finer your product, the more it 
deserves a good shipping container. 
Every week, thousands of dealers receive famous 
Oscar Mayer & Co. products in UNION Corrugated Containers. 
Union board and boxes are among the strongest 
made. They give dependable protection. 


KE 
ite 
INTEGRATED 


cu MRMECSM@BAAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Ill 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. © Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 
MV tn Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. ¢ Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg 
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Already these Hauserman Movable Walls have 


SAVED ‘14,000... and there's more to come! 


@ Twelve years of profitably and 
quickly meeting changing office 
space requirements . . . and over 
$14,000 saved in redecorating 
costs. That’s the amazing record 
of Hauserman Movable Walls at 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines. 


As estimated by Bankers Life 
Company officials, even with 
their efficient air conditioning 
system, ordinary tile and plaster 
walls would have required re- 
decorating at a minimum of 
every five years... at a cost of 


THIS FREE BOOKLET contains an interesting and 
informative story about the advantages of Hauserman 
Vovable Interiors for every type of application~ 
commercial and industrial offices, laboratories, 


over $7,000 each time. With 
Hauserman Movable Walls, 
however, periodic washing has 
kept the lifetime finish new 
looking . . . good for many more 
years of use... and re-use... 
without repainting. 


The benefits of eliminating costly 
time-wasting redecorating are 
obvious. Yet, that is just ove way 
that any building, including 
yours, can profit from modern 
Hauserman Movable Interiors. 


schools and hospitals. Write today for your copy of : 
"The Inside Story of Building Economy.” The E. F, 
Hauserman Co., 7275 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 

OV; PVTTIT A 


OFFICES © SCHOOLS © LABORATORIES 
HOSPITALS © INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 











America’s Metal 
Working Industries 


Are you faced with the problem of 
reducing the cost of your products and 
at the same time maintaining quolity 
standards? 

Where to turn? Further mechaniza- 
tion is costly and not necessarily the 
answer; worker organizations are dead 
set against wage reductions. 

The surest approach is to increase the 
man-hour output of your present or- 
ganization. 

You can get going fast on this angle 
if you will but look into the new Red- 
mond Staff Controls. They are soiving 
this problem for others, why not for you? 


Details are yours for the asking? 


REDMOND 


Redmon 











\CAND ASSOCIATES) 


301 Charles St., East Lansing, Michigan 


Twenty-five Years of idea 
Development for Industry 





of a 


SALESMAN”... 
per city is 


with a rented 
car from 


NATIONAL 


with customers...less time wasted 
“getting around.” On local calls 
use the time-saving convenience of 
“your car” rented from NATIONAL _ 
-..an easy-driving, late model... _ 
economical and dependable! 


Wherever you are, here or abroad, look 
for the NATIONAL member in the yel- 
low pages of the ‘phone directory or write 
for a pocket directory and 
National Courtesy Card to 


NATIONAL 
Car Rental System 


1209 WASHINGTON. ST LOUtSs 





time before our plants are turned over 
to some other use.” 

He couldn’t have been wronger. 
World War I started five years later; 
before it was over, du Pont had had to 
expand its explosives capacity, in the 
words of the company’s own current 
trial brief, ‘“‘manyfold and manyfold.” 
And the sale of military explosives had 
resulted “in extraordinary earnings” for 
the company. 


It was only because of those extra- 
ordinary carnings that du Pont was 
able to expand into the industrial giant 
it is today. So if the company had in 
fact got out of the powder business be- 
fore World War I started, the chances 
are that it would have remained—as it 
had remained for more than 100 years 
—a relatively small company on the 
banks of Brandywine Creek, near Wil- 
mington, Del. 


bie 


EE 


William C. Durant, whose General Motors Co. gave the du Ponts .. . 


lll. Something to Invest in 


By mid-1915 the absolute certainty 
of the wartime “extraordinary earnings” 
was apparent to du Pont. In June “the 
Executive Committee decided to retain 
in the business a substantial portion of 
these earnings” (the quote is from the 
trial bricf) in order to speed up and 
broaden the diversification that had al- 
ready begun in a small way. 

The amount to be invested in new 

enterprises was eventually set at $90- 
million (the entire prewar capitaliza- 
tion of the company had been $60-mil- 
lion). It was to be put into five fields: 
“Dyestuffs and organic chemicals; 
paints and varnishes; vegetable oils; 
water-soluble chemicals; and industries 
related to cellulose and cotton purifica- 
tion.” But by mid-1917, the company 
had succeeded in investing onlv $40- 
million of the available $90-million in 
these fields. It badly needed a place to 
put the other $50-million. 
* Take a Look—So the directors asked 
John J. Raskob, then du Pont treasurer, 
to look into the advisability of investing 
in General Motors. 

“General Motors,” Raskob reported 
on Dec. 19, 1917, ‘was organized in 
1908 by Mr. W. C. Durant.” In 1910, 
although the company was carning $10- 
million a year, it was “woefully short of 


working capital.” Because the automo- 
bile industry was “an infant industry 
and more or less discredited,” Durant 
could get the $15-million he needed 
from the banks only by giving the 
bankers control of the board of di- 
ectors for five years under a voting- 
trust agreement. (They might better 
have let Durant handle it, by the way. 
Under banker control, earnings dropped 
from some $10-million in 1910 to 
$2.5-million in 1911 and $2.9-million 
in 1912, rose to $6-million-odd in 1913 
and 1914, $13.4-million in 1915.) 
“The voting trust agreement expired 
in 1915,” Raskob’s report continues, 
“and the bankers and Mr. Durant were 
in dispute as to who was then in con- 
trol of the stock. The dispute resulted 
in a compromise under which {Durant 
and the bankers each] clected seven 
directors and . agreed upon 
three neutral directors satisfactory to 
both sides.” The three all came from 
du Pont; Raskob himself was one of 
them. Pierre soon was elected chair- 
man of GM’s board. ‘The bankers got 
out soon after. 
e Inside View—So Raskob in 1917 was 
in a good spot to make an accurate 
appraisal of GM’s prospects. He liked 
what he saw. And the 35 years since 
then have proved that his crystal ball 
was remarkably clear. “An attractive 
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new organization, the First Crude Rub- 
ber Agency, sct out to build up a re 
serve of crude that would be available 
if the price went too high. 

¢ No Match—The companies and the 
men involved were all eminently suc 
cessful in their own fields. But they 
were, evidently, no match for the car 
tel. A 1929 report from GM _ vice 
president John L. Pratt to the com 
pany’s Executive and Finance Com 
mittees tells what happened (keep an 
eye on the prices): 

“The First Crude Rubber Agency 
purchased [at the end of 1926] 39,560 
tons of rubber at a price . . . of 42.648¢ 
a lb... . As of Feb. 25, 1928, an agree- 
ment was made .. . to stabilize the 
price of rubber at approximately 32¢ 
a lb., and 4,000 tons of rubber were 
purchased at approximately this price. 
..» As of May 31, 1928 .. . the rubber 
held by the First Crude Rubber Agency 
at an average cost of 42.648¢ a Ib. was 
writtcn down to 20¢ a lb... . 

“The total loss to General Motors 

. as of Mav 31, 1928, amounted to 
Tes Ry, Se 
¢ Conflict—“During . . . July, August, 
and September the . . . agency began 
to dispose of the rubber . . . for the 
benefit of the members.” But it soon 
became apparent that “there is... a 
conflict of interest between those mem 
bers of the . . . agency who are manu 
facturing and selling rubber products 
and . . . the automobile companies, who 
are primarily interested in the purchase 
of rubber products. . . . 

“It has been to the interest of the 
rubber companies for the . . . agency 
to depress the price of rubber’ because 
they would gain more from their out 
side purchases than they would lose 
from their share of the pool. But “the 
automobile companies, who are mi 
nority members of the Crude Rubber 
Agency, are placed in the position of 
having to take a loss on their rubber 
in the pool, with no opportunity to re 
imburse themselves... .”” Sales in these 
three months cost GM another $249,- 
319.66. 
¢ Out—GM withdrew from the agency 
on Sept. 30, 1928, agreeing that it 
would “physically take over our pro 
rata share of rubber.”” This “amounted 
to 4.4014 tons which was billed to us 
at 22.4377¢ a lb. This rubber was writ 
ten down to the approximate market 
value of 18.25¢ a Ib. . . . involving a 
further loss . . . of $412,878.22.” 
Winding things up and getting com 
pletely out of the rubber business 
brought a further net loss of $4,883.17. 
“The grand total loss incurred by the 
corporation in connection with crude 
rubber amounts to $3,396,436.83, all 
of which has been reficcted in the. . . 
income statement for... 1928... .” 

“The foregoing report is being sub 
mitted,”” Pratt concluded ruefully, “in 
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RUST-OLEUM 


RUST! 


Resists Rain, Snow, 
Heat, Fumes, 
Weathering, 

Salt Water, etc. 











Rust-Oleum saves preparation, saves 
manhours! Just scrape and wirebrush 
to remove rust scale and loose particles 
... then brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp 

Proof Red Primer directly over the sound 
rusted surface. Rust-Oleum finish coat 

ings in many colors, aluminum, and 
white provide double protection. Specify 
Rust-Oleum for new construction, 
maintenance, or re-modeling. Prompt 
delivery from Industrial Distributor 
stocks in principal cities. 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MA 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2424 Oakton S$1., Evanston, tlinois 


[] Hove a Qualified 
Representative Call 


(_] Free Survey 
[_] Complete Literature 
[] Nearest Source of Supply 





- ‘ - investment is afforded he reported, 
Anew § ivy Ceberrisiorvy ~ | “insist consider the most promising 
industry in the United States . The 


Cenecral Motors Co ecupies a 
unique position in {that| industry and 


Koppers Polysty rene ‘ in the opinion of the writer with proper 


management will show results in the 
future second to none in any American 
industry.” 

He was very emphat ibout the 
“with proper management” angle. He 
pointed out the dismal ord under 
the bankers, and that hen the new 
board (including himself and Pierre 


took over, earnings jumped to $27.7 
million in 1916, and again in 1917 
despite war taxes. Earnings for 1918 he 
estimated at $45-million 

A Sylvania’s HaloLight, a If the investment were made, he says 
~ ‘> frame of light around the in the report, “Mr. P. S. du Pont will 
K ene eee be continued as chairman of the board, 

oppers “Evenglo olystyrene i.e or ms 
with which opacity, color and the Finance Committ ill be ours, 
diffusion of light can be more and we will have such representation 
accurately controlled than with on the Executive Committee as we 
any other material commonly desirc.”” Durant, he emphasized, was 
used. Koppers formulation of iin seetonn “te leave 1 anes tabsium 
“Evenglo” assures exact similar- re’ He ” _ - sr 
ity of light characteristics in each tially interested with Hii I'he du 
piece, as well as the required sta- Pont trial brief carries this a_ step 
bility and dielectric strength. further: In 1917, it say Durant 

The mask used in Sylvania’s “ age 
HaloLight frame is Koppers offered to make available through him 
Modified Polystyrene MC 305. self and his friends substantial blocks 
Koppers Modified Polystyrenes of stock at attractive pri 
combine high shock resistance ¢ Big Trouble—Du Pont immediately 
and greater toughness with phy- 
sical strength, smooth finish and , “ted 
the other desirable character- March, 1918, it owned about a 
istics of regular polystyrene. interest in GM. And things rode along 
Molder: Amos Molded Plastics, on that basis for almost three vears. In 


ae, indlane, the fall of 1920, however, the du Ponts 
suddenlv became aware (they seem not 


WA vision. Division of the even to have had an inkling up to then) 
Wilcox-Gay Corp., is molded of that Durant had been speculating on 
Koppers crystal Polystyrene 31. the stock market and had got himself 
Its combination of properties so seriously involved in the 1920 crash 

rmits its use in a variety of hy: ly | it but ¢] 
arge moldings. Crystal clarity, that not only his credit but the credit 
light weight and dimensional sta- of the company itself v threatened 
bility A. ae it an economical Within four days of their discovery 
material. f a k | lu P nts 
Molder: Prolon Plastics, (including a weekend ( on 
Division of Prophylactic Brush Co., had bailed the compan nd Durant 
Florence, Massachusetts. J out by buying anoth $30-million 
worth of Durant’s stoc! 

Within the next few rs, du Pont 
disposed of part of its GM _ holdings, 
mostly through General Motors. itself 
to its top executives. By 1923 it was 
A This rear protective cap for the reverse end down to a 22.7% interest, which it still 

= of the picture tube is made of Koppers Poly- has, in the form of 20-million present 
\ IW styrene MC 305, one of the Modified Polysty- 
renes with high resistance to shock and impact. It 
can be molded easily, quickly and economically to gee . 
the close tolerances required in the finished product. vestment of $57-million 
Molder: Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Warren, Pa. 


ys and quality of performance, plus economy in production, 
explain the rising popularity of Koppers Polystyrene with the de- 
signers and manufacturers of television sets. Its performance in the 
applications shown here has been highly satisfactory and forecasts a 
larger and more important role in the production of television sets in 
the future. 

There’s a type of Koppers Polystyrene for practically every product 
need. A letter of inquiry will bring a Koppers representative with details 
about the Koppers Polystyrene that best fits your particular needs. 


voted to act on Raskob’s report; by 


A This front lens, made for 
Majestic Radio and Tele- 


< 


shares, worth over $1.3-billion today. 
These represent a total original in- 


IV. Flat on Their Faces 


Koppers Plastics Make Many Products Better Late in 1926, a group of American 
and Many Better Products Possible rubber and auto companies got to 
gether and formed an organization with 
the principal purpose of bucking the 
British-controlled rubber cartel (‘‘to 
defeat or minimize the fects of the 
British restrictions on t output of 
KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. crude rubber’). The price of rubber 

Chemical Division, Dept. BW-3213, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. was high, and it looked if the British 

SALES OFFICES: New York « Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles were trving to drive it higher. So the 
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_ Six bucks to repair a six-buck Stem ? 


Too much? Maybe so, but it’s happening all the time. At today’s 
maintenance rates of $3 to $4 an hour, regrinding a valve seat 
isn’t a small job any more. Nor is repacking a valve, or installing 
a new one. Even replacing an ordinary pipe fitting isn’t the same 
job it used to be. 

You see, piping maintenance labor has gone up along with all 
other costs. That’s why any excessive maintenance can quickly 
equal or exceed equipment cost. 

You’ll meet this problem best by insisting on the most depend- 
able quality in piping materials. By having greater assurance they 
will stay on the job longer, need fewer repairs, cause less trouble. 
By standardizing on Crane Quality—the choice of thrifty buyers 
in every industry. 

Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


CRANE 


VALVES + FITTINGS * PIPE © PLUMBING + HEATING 





Warehouse of Riss & Company, Boston, 
Moss. Size 138x500 feet. Roof is canti 
levered to provide covered loading dock, 
ond is supported by glued laminated 
beams spaced at 20 feet, with purlins of 
68” spacing. 


PERMANENT, 
ECONOMICAL WAREHOUSES | 


~~ 


2 


designed for today’s service, with 

flexibility for tomorrow's changes 
Combining permanence, economy and adaptability, this ware- 
house will remain a profitable investment for generations. 
Large open areas of floor space promote efficient use of modern 
equipment and methods, make the building suitable for chang- 
ing requirements of the future. 

Key to the efficient design of the building is the system of 
glued laminated beams which supports the roof. These are 
dimensionally stable structural members which stubbornly resist 
destruction by fire, and lower construction costs due to... 

Fast erection of prefabricated beams, with practically no 
jobsite assembly. 


Low walls and no unusable cubage which reduce both con- 
struction and operating costs. 


Get Full Information 
on Glued Laminated Timbers 


Detailed information on this modern engineering material is contained 
in the authoritative booklet, “Modern Construction with Engineered 
Timbers’. Get it today from your nearest Timber Structure: office; or 
write us directly and your copy will be sent immediately. 


Timber Strucru RES, Inc. 


P. O. Box 3782-E, Portland 8, Oregon 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Lovis, 
Minneapolis, Dallas, West Hartford, Charlotte, Seattle, Spokane 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC., OF CALIFORNIA . Richmond, California 
TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD. . Peterborough, Ontario 
Representatives throughout the United States and Canada 





order that . . . the corporation might 
in the future benefit fi this experi- 
ence.” 


Charles F. Kettering 


V. A Great Man, But... 


Although Charles! Kettering 
worked for General Motors for 30-odd 
vears, and rose to be vice-president and 
a director, he never served on anv of 
the company’s top policy-making com- 
mittecs. But he almost made it once. 

In 1943 Alfred P. Sloan, then GM 
chairman, wrote to Lammot du Pont 
and Walter S. Carpenter, du Pont’s 
chairman and president, respectively 
“Down through the vears, I have not 

. asked Mr. Kettering to serve on 
committees .. . outside of those directly 
concerned with technical matters. My 
reason . . . has been that he is so en- 
grossed with technical matters hd 
But, Sloan went on, “in the last two 
or three vears .. . Mr. Kettering indi 
cates a broadened interest in matters 
outside the technical area And Sloan 
asks: “Do you think it would be helpful 
to increase the membership of the 
Policy Committee [GM's top policy 
making group] by one, and include Mr. 
Kettering?” 

The du Pont men did not think it 
would be helpful. “I have a great re- 
spect and admiration for Mr. Ketter- 
ing,” wrote Carpenter. “He is one of 
the outstanding men in this country, 
if not in the world, in connection with 
research and development I am in 
clined, however, to think that it would 
not be a constructive move to ask Mr. 
Kettering to serve on the Policy Com- 
mittee.” 
¢ Human Nature—Othe: mments in 
Carpenter’s letter make it clear that 
a committee is a committec—whether 
it’s working for one of the biggest cor- 
porations in the world or the local 
community chest. 

“I think it [the Policy Committee] is 
the worst behaved committee I ever 
sat on,”” he says. “Subjects are brought 
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The newest Fiber Glass plant in the world is Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company’s at Shelbyville, Indiana, The first unit of this 
plant was placed in operation last autumn. Today, within less 
than six months, PPG Fiber Glass is available to serve the 
varied needs of industry for Superfine Insulation and for 
Yarns, Strands and Roving. 


Behind this most modern Fiber Glass operation are the 
skills acquired in 70 years of glassmaking—plus the broad 
business experience and facilities which are so important 
in handling the requirements of customers, 

If you use Fiber Glass—or contemplate its use for any 
application—you are invited to investigate PPG's facilities 
for serving you. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. District Offices: Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Washington. 


GLASS PAINTS + GLASS 


et sew ewe URGH 


FIBER 


CHEMICALS 


PLATE 


GLASS 
¢ 


SSIMAKING 


new research on Fiber Glass 


Continual research has been one of the most 

important factors in maintaining leadership for 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, having been 

responsible for such outstanding developments 

as — 

ethe famous Pennvernon method of drawing 
window glass 

@ Carrara structural glass 

@ Herculite all-glass doors 

@ massive windows for atomic research lab- 
oratories 

PPG's research will be equally important in the 

continued development of its newest product, 

Fiber Glass. Your business may be among the 

first to profit. Your inquiries are invited. 


¢ BRUSHES + PLASTICS 


GLASS COMPRES 








ALONG THE WAY... OF FWA 


given brisk airlift to USA. 


EASY REACH OF U.S. EXPORTERS 
AND IMPORTERS. SPEEDS 


MACHINE PARTS. GET 
SCHEDULES AND 
RATES NOW. 


GERMANY FIND READY 
MARKET IN US. 

SHIPMENTS VIA TWA - 

REDUCE PILFERAGE...SPEED 


TURNOVER. 
. & Tighe 
eak fly high as erown sie co, 


ST. LOUIS, REGULARLY 
ROUTES SHIPMENTS viA 
TWA. SIMPURES RETAILERS’ 


TRANS WORLD A/MLIMES 
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up which are not before the meeting 
{and} quite obviously should be set 
aside. . . . We progress from subjects 
which are on the order of business ... 
into areas . . . which are not relevant. 
. All too frequently the commit- 
tee seems to break up into two or three 
meetings across the table " 


Irenee du Pont 


VI. No One Listened 


Since original-cquipment tires are 
such a large purchase item for an auto 
company, wouldn’t it be a good idea for 
a major auto company to make its own 
tires? Irence du Pont thought it 
would. He suggested it repeatedly to 
both U.S. Rubber and General Motors. 
And he was turned down every time. 

Early in 1929, for instanec, he wrote 
to I’. B. Davis, a former du Pont execu- 
tive who had just been clected presi- 
dent of U.S. Rubber: fo my mind 
the most precarious division of the 
rubber business is the manufacture and 
sale of automobile tit It scems to 
me likely that sooner or later Chrvsler 
or General Motors will make their 
own tires, thereby savin clling ex- 
pense. . . . In conferen with Mr. 
Litchfield fof Good omcetime 
ago... it became quite evident that 
he would look with great favor on ab- 
sorbing the U.S. Rubber Co.'s tire 
business. . . . This i d along to 
you merely as a suggest 

Davis did not accept the suggestion. 
In fact, he went in exactly the opposite 
direction, and sect out t xpand U.S. 
Rubber’s tire business 
©GM’s Turn—The next year GM’s 
Operations Committe: l a young 
vice-president named Charles Erwin 
Wilson to study the « mics of the 
tire industry, with a to recom- 
mending whether or not GM _ should 
go into tire manufacturin 

Wilson’s report was ver 


bearish. He 
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tank cars carry bulk liquids 


if you’re planning a new plant, have Genbral American bck determine your future 
bulk shipping needs. Our experience gained in designing, building an@ operating 
46,000 GATX tank cars of hundreds of spec’ lized syor* will prove sgproble to you. 











General American Transportation Corporation 


GATX 135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 99, Iilinois 
ot OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








found, among other thi that tire 


_~& companies “have a vet gh net in- 
vestment compared with their sales 

P | volume”; and that ‘‘th hain stores 
Steady Banker! and super service station ive recenth 


gone into the {replacement} tire busi 
ness with considerable s1 ind have 
undermined the older forms of distri- 


mae ane er 
to much more than mere“*piggy-bank” money... bution.” He also reported that it was 
the practice of the tire companies to 


when a Pitney-Bowes Mailing Scale stands , ye 
OB sell tires “to car manufacturers at less 
guard over your postage. Precision, pendulum ; 
than factory cost . vith the idea 
action swings the indicator quickly to a : ' 
eM ’ me A that replacement sales through retail 
air-line decision anc stops ie ag sO muc : channels at long pric es. * cer we 
postage, no more, no less,”’ it says. YO you don’t up for the loss.” But. h vent on. the 
waste postage, and your addressee doesn’t have tire companies “are losing money on 
to pay “postage due” for your deficiency, to their retail business a 1] 
your regret. The easy-to-read chart with to the high cost of distribution 
wide-spaced markings saves valuable time when On the day the report was submitted, 
getting out the mail. Also available: 5lb. & 70\b. GM decided to discontinue all efforts 
models for Parcel Post. Ask nearest PB office to enter the tire busine 


to show you or write for free booklet. ¢ And Again—But Irenee didn’t give 
up that easily. Four years later he wrote 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates — to Davis: “I believe a good deal of 
for all classes of mail, with parcel paren i weight should be given to the thought 
pest map and zone finder. << . that it is logical for the three large auto- 
’ mobile producers to make their own 
tires. . . . I still feel our best move 


C ~ 
PITNEY-BOWES ee, ' , would be to sell out our tire business 
_ si; while the selling is good ° 
Mailing Scales Davis continued to expand. 
PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
1448 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 


The daily savings in your postage bill add up 


. due 


Originators of the postage meter 
«++ Offices in 93 cities 


INCREASE YOUR SELLING POWER 
WITH THESE SIMPLE 
EASY-TO-FOLLOW RULES 


The sure steps to a signed-and- 
sealed order are given in 


SALESMANSHIP = | 


by Richard Loring Small the bag that somehow slipped 


out? 
In this book a long-time, highly successful Sales Manager 24 aca Gar i 
gives the simple, basic rules that WORK iin selling—#0 Woes your last order as big as S. 
matter what your product! it might have been? 
Here is a salesman’s book in the down-to-earth terms most / . 
helpful to all salesmen—the essential basic steps in any sale, paced sll paver =A : 3 
—_ qitlas techniques, and the methods of pe oa Is it a more cconomi nd sensible 
skill in these ——— _— ll find, we gr ge des For the techniques that get business practic e for a « ompan\ to have 
ow Deis tp eucemmante Che aety some , the orders read this highly} a single source of supply for major 


F ising, and sal otion with the work of the . 
ieiividal hemen whew soot RESULTS in the tocal practical, how-to-do-it book | items rather than several sources? ‘lhat 


sales effort. question caused a good bit of argument 


T ON FREE TRIAL over the years between Gencral Motors 

eee tet i cere ee ee 7 ) , : sien . 
SEE! ee see , 60 Pith five., ow York 11 jj and some of du Pont s executi GM 
| Please send me a copy of Small: SALESMANSHIP @ $5.75. jj} seems to have favored having seve ral 
Just mail this coupon for a copy on 1 will either remit in full or recurn the book in ten days. suppliers, against the du Pont men’s 
sad ww hy agen: hea of van we Sige dn sssscnssernsnsrsnssrerteatnsseesenses Ferd | ee for a single source. In 1923, 
i or instance, William Coyne, a du Pont 

this book will help you UP your | Address Saat te ) 

you may return it with no vice-president, complained to Pierre, 
then board chairman both of GM and 


obligation. ee ee ee ae a ee 





Vil. How Many Suppliers? 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK 


No. 1 in a series: 











ew plane hits 1238 miles per hour! 


Camera and film joined in helping produce this Douglas 
D 558-2, which has broken all records by climbing -to 
14’ miles altitude and reaching 1238 miles per hour. 


... fo speed production, cut costs, here’s how 
the Douglas Aircraft Co. uses Photography throughout its plants 


IKE THOUSANDs of other manufacturers and 

businesses — large and small — Douglas 

knows the camera is a short cut to greater 
production at lower cost. 


So, from the time a new employee is wel- 
comed to a plant by motion pictures, until a 
finished plane is ready for delivery, photog- 
raphy is hard at work—training workers, test- 


ing metals, checking stresses, and speeding 
work in the business offices. 

There are countless ways photography saves 
time and cuts costs. Any business profits when 
photography gets to work. Check the list and 
see what it can do for you, or write and we'll 
send you detailed information . . . on subjects 
that interest you most. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, New York 








let it Blow-Let it Rain 
With Chase Copper outside, you can be sure that wind- : 
driven rain will never get inside! Chase Copper Flash- 


ing, Gutters, and Downspouts resist corrosion, give 
dependable service for years. 





Chase Copper Roofing Products have been popular 
with homeowners for generations. And that 

goes for Chase Copper Water Tube and Fittings, 
and Chase Bronze Insect Wire Screening, too. 


Chase wholesalers, served by Chase mills and 
23 convenient warehouses, will be glad to 
supply your builder or contractor or 
cooperate with your architect in the use of 
Chase Brass and Copper building products. 


(“hase 


The Nation's Headquarters for 
e BRASS & COPPER 


Subsidiary of 


KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


7. 


‘ a 
ie 


Sa 
A 


ma 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN., Warehouses and Sales Offices st:— Albenyt Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dalles Denver? Detroit Houston?  indionapetis 
Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles Milwaukes Minneapolis Newark New Orieans New York Philadsiphia Pittsburgh Providence Rochester t St. Lows Sen Frencisco Seattle Weterdury (fosles office only 








of du Pont, that du Pont had lost 25% 
of Chevrolet’s business in fabric auto 
tops despite the fact that “our price 
and quality [are] admittedly as good as 
our competitor’s.” 

Pierre replied: “I have always 
thought it . . . foolish to divide 
orders . . . for the satisfaction of saying 
‘we have two sources of supply’. . . I 
cannot forbid permission to Mr. Knud- 
sen if he wishes to divide his orders for 


Vahl Engineering Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Brown and Matthews, Inc., Contractors. Fabrikoid [the top material]. I do not 








approve of this policy.” 
mash: ei e “One Good Source’—He did, how- 
ever, write to William Knudsen, then 
yy if th t Chevrolet vice-president: “While you 
ai e cos : have authority to make these arrange- 
ments, I do not wish to appear as ap- 
proving. I am a firm believer that one 


* o 
re) insta ation good source of supply, properly main- 


tained, is more reliable than two 


B e sources. . . . The temporary advantage 
oe Ger eho, COI) gained through a contract at a lower 
9, price does not compensate having to 
_——— support two plants where one would 
suffice.” 
Two months later GM’s General 
CD vent racer ; Purchasing Committee took an official 
ala vocnens arpa position on the buying of Fabrikoid 
"Tovw aed Mone Ke 2 ERS ae auto tops. “Sound judgment demands 
yey Phorre Soa ge / one Winter Conditioner, installed by the maintenance of more than one 
——— fae wheat wed'oftinn 1'136,000 source of supply,” the committee de- 
Btu/hr. requirements. cided. “At least 25% of the business 
should be placed with sources other 
than the du Pont company.” 
¢ Reprisal—The question kept popping 
mmnnenee tune AnEA up. In 1927 Gordon Lefebvre, general 
manager of GM’s Canadian subsidiary, 
wrote John L. Pratt, GM_ vice-presi- 
dent, pointing out that GM of Canada 
had been buying all of its pyroxylin 
undercoatings from Flint Varnish Co. 
. of Canada (a du Pont subsidiary); re- 
ae : porting that “we do not feel that Flint 
. . has given us a square deal” on 
prices; and asking Pratt’s opinion on 
the idea of taking “disciplinary action 
which mav involve . . . the use of 
In addition to important dollar heat where loss is the greatest, so competitive products.” 
savings made possible by the that temneratures remain even “I see no objection to your . . . using 
Janitrol Unit Heater instz'lation inthe entire manufaccurin’ area. competitive products,” Pratt replied. 


fh . h : “In fact we have found if necessary 
o ¢ Gaerne Beemang Vee suteed When you seleci zas unit heaters recently here in the state to place 
sary to assure the best possible 7 


. ‘ ane . ith : 

' s for plant, store, or any type of in- some thinner busine ss with the U.S. 

working conditions. ; PY hirtare Industrial Alcohol Co., as a disciplinary 

dustrial or comme:scial building, "eae 

: : : measure to bring down the price of 
The large glass wall areas pro-_ it pays to find out why Janitrol’s Duco and thinner.” 

vide excellent natural light for advanced design and exclusive The following week Pratt wrote 

precision manufacturing opera- construction features make these Coyne, in Wilmington, quoting from 

tions, but heat loss is high. How- units the first choice of “men Letebvre’s letter. He went on to give 


, ’ : : me a little fatherly advice. “I want to tell 
ever, the Janitrol units direct who know heating best. you confidentially,” he wrote, “that the 


Waits TODAY FoR Your fellows responsible for the price policies 
COPY OF BUSINESSMAN’S in selling du Pont products to General 


ate 
BLUE BOOK OF BETTER Motors have used very bad sales psy- 
HEATING... gives numerous @ chology. {i think I am safe in saying 
examples of correct unit heater ) 
that du Pont has never voluntarily 


installation practices to osuwe 
efficient heating with real made a price reduction to General 


Sen meee GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATERS Motors. Price reductions have only 


been obtained by . . . forcing du Pont 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION -: TOLEDO, OHIO | to meet prices of outside competition 
Engineered by the makers of the famous furnaces that heat treat most of the products of big name industry in order to maintain the business .. .” 
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tition. I am sure they are geared up 
» it. We in General Motors welcome 
_¥ 

Two weeks later to the day, he was 
formally approved as president of GM 


by the board of directors. The an 
BONUS AND SALARY COMMITTEE nouncement didn’t say so, but his com 
















RICHARD K. MELLON 
CHARLES S. MOTT ee : 
if CYRUS R. OSBORN oe HENRY i = — ECHOLS eegne showing over the years must 
I prone -; ae : HENRY 8. duSONT EARLE F. JOHNSON vave had a lot to do with his selection 
a: cmihthoen “He is a tough competitive guy 






















































| GEORGE WHITNEY Maybe that’s what GM thinks it needs 
at the top now more than it has for a 

















| 
a \\F 
— long time,” commented one of his 
! competitors. Another said of Curtice 
_# FINANCIAL POLICY COMMITTEE “he’s a hard competitor but a fair one.’ 
A! Ahern Grodiey, Chatman That expectation of stronger competi 
| HENRY C. ALEXANDER GEORGE WHITNEY tion from GM _ is fairly common 
1 DONALDSON BROWN  — FREDERTOG. DONN " aye ep ; 
G. A. BROOKS, Secretar rol auto indust a 
i | LUCIUS D. CLAY ANGUS 8. ECHOLS RG : A 6 ; a 2 - . f y tod y 
i | LAMMOT duP. COPELAND ALFRED P, SLOAN, Jr. At the dealers luncheon, Curtice 
, | called the turn. He told the group that 











the recent government limitations had 
made it impossible for GM to achieve 
its historic share of the passenget car 
market. “This year, for the first time,” 
he added, “we have an opportunity to 
‘Improve our competitive position.” 


wy ao He said he was not satisfied with 

Da . : the present level of market penetration : 
“Our first objective will be to regain 

J our prewar percentage of the market 
en cars and obtain high a per 


as 





- eae centage on trucks, In our business, as 
. Vi ent , 
—_ } —_=—— = <_< <= «=e ae ae ae ane nee. Se eee you know, we nevcr stand still W c 
: ALBERT BRADLEY ‘; Bt 
a5 either move up or we drop back. The 











course I am charting is up.” 
¢ Background—Tough competition and 
T hard selling are synonymous. But “Red” 
| Curtice’s reputation as a competitor is 
not based on a long selling career. He’s 
not the usual extrovert sales type and 
he didn’t come up through sales. He 
himself says that he never wrote up an 
order for a car on a dealer's salesroom 
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DIVISIONS | floor. Nor was he ever a sales manager 
—_ 1 For the past 30 years, however, he has 
pare ae ee had an overriding responsibility for 

ale ‘ : , the 
CANADIAN GROUP INSURANCE GROUP sales, among his various other man- 

agcrial capacities. 
Cart H. Kind! Surprisingly, the man who _ today 
John J. Schumann, Jr. - ; 

pron ces Ovemses heads the world’s biggest single indus 








--——--—. <r { trial enterprise is not so intimately 


known around Detroit as some of the 























G. M. Overseas s 

Operations Division other GM brass and as bigwigs in rival 

1 General Motors me companics. It’s true, of course, that he 
Acceptance Corp. 





has been in the motor capital only a 
little over four years. All of his pre 





G. M. of Canada, 
ltd. 























Beer song w vious GM career was spent with AC 
vee ie ey Spark Plug and Buick at Flint. In that 
orp. } ¢ ; 
city, he is much better known. Yet 
‘ even there, the local paper put out a ‘ 
PRE 1s special four-page reprint of its own 











Com etitio mnsummnne Comp. covezage of Curtice’s selection as GM 
p I I n president. This extra distribution was 
made, however, to give GM dealers 

around the country a lot more informa 

to that time. He was speaking then  lion-car goal, Curtice said: “This will tion about the new corporation presi 

as acting president, a job he had held _ take a fot of sales effort, naturally. dent. His friendships in Flint and 
since Dec. 1, when Charles E. Wilson Competition will be keen, but our in- his acquaintance among Buick dealers 
was named Secretary of Defense. dustry as well as American industry all over the country are broad and deep, 

¢ Big Effort—Speaking of the 5.5-mil- generally has alwavs thrived on com- however. One enthusiastic dealer even 
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WHERE CURTICE FITS IN GENERAL 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Beive. = Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER ussiow H, curmcs LAWRENCE P. FISHER ORMOND €. HUNT 
ALBERT BRADLEY FREDERIC G. DONNER LOUIS C. GOAD EARLE F. JOHNSON 
DONALDSON BROWN LEWIS W. DOUGLAS EDWARD R. GODFREY CHARLES F. KETTERING 
WALTER S. CARPENTER, Jr. | HENRY 8. duPONT JOHN F. GORDON CARL H. KINDL 

LUCIUS D. CLAY ANGUS B. ECHOLS RICHARD H. GRANT HARRY J. KLINGLER 
KARL T. COMPTON RONALD K. EVANS BAYARD D. KUNKLE 
LAMMOT duP. COPELAND EDWARD F. FISHER G. A. BROOKS, Secretary R. SAMUEL McLAUGHLIN 
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oP ITTEE 
Harlow H. Curtice, Chairman 


ALBERT BRADLEY EDWARD R. GODFREY CYRUS R. OSBORN 
FREDERIC G. DONNER JOHN F. GORDON SHERROD E. SKINNER 
RONALD K. EVANS CARL H. KINOL 
LOUIS C, GOAD HARRY J. KLINGLER 
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arlow H. Curtice, Chairma 
DON E. AHRENS JAMES E. GOODMAN CYRUS R. OSBORN 
ALBERT BRADLEY JOHN F. GORDON EDWARD RILEY 
ROBERT M. CRITCHFIELD THOMAS H. KEATING SHERROD E. SKINNER 
FREDERIC G. DONNER CARL H, KINDL IVAN L. WILES 
RONALD K. EVANS HARRY J, KLINGLER JACK F. WOLFRAM 
LOUIS C. GOAD PHILIP J. MONAGHAN 


EDWARD R. GODFREY EDWARD 8B. NEWILL W. M. COLLINS, Secretory Td 4 
I 19 
DEFENSE PLANS COMMITTEE aw 
CHAROW H. CURTICE, Choirmoy) all HARLOW H. CURTICE 


—_—_—_——_— Le | 
f. Exec. Vice President Exec. Vice President 


| GENERAL STAFF : | LOUIS C. GOAD RONALD K. EVANS 


ay | ew inline aller 
yer Distribution Manufacturing Business Research 


. K y Engineering Styling Public Relations 
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General Motors’ New Boss: The Idea Is 


Hot and heavy competition is com- Curtice (cover), GM's new president, Competition, the big effort, has al- 
img up in the auto industry, with Gen- underlined the competitive urge this ways been a Curtice trademark. He 
cral Motors Corp. all out to recover week when he told a Chicago luncheon drew a lot of attention on Jan. 19 when 
its prewar 48% of the market, as of 1,000 dealers that higher sales are he predicted a 5.5-million-passenger-car 
against the recent 41%. Harlow H. “our first objective.” vear in 1953—the highest estimate up 
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This waterfall turned out to be a 
windfall for one of America's lead- 
ing range manufacturers. It enabled 
HOTPOINT to substantially reduce 
japanning costs. 

In this case, HOTPOINT utilized 
the idea of recovering the japan pre- 
viously wasted in the draining oper- 
ation. The Glidden Technical Serv- 
ice Department and service men 


helped develop this water recovery 
system in which dripping japan falls 
on a water curtain. It is subsequently 
recovered by an unusual emulsion 
breaking and separating technique. 
Perhaps you, too, can cut finishing 
costs appreciably. Glidden — leader 
in the development of quality prod- 
uct finishes— will be glad to work 
with you. Write us today. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION 


11005 MADISON AVE. 


SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES: Sen Francisco, Chicage (Nubian Division—1855 North Leclaire Avenue), Minneapolis, New Orleans, St. Levis, Cleveland, Reading and Toronto 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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Gey Of Month Hour 


GROUP 








FIMAWCIAL POLICY COMMITTEE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS . 
OVERSEAS POLICY GROUP 


Tet Monday 
Tat Mondsy 


Ist Tuesdsy* 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE POLICY GROUP | Ist Bednesday* 
GENERAL ENGINE POLICY GROUP tet Thursday* 
CANADIAN POLICY GROUP. . . Ist Thureday* 
MANUFACTURING POLICY GROUP . . . | 3rd Monday 
OiSTRiBuTION POLICY GROUP 
PLPSOWNE,, CMPLOYE & 

PUBLIC RELATIONS POLICY GROUP . 


3rd Tuesday* 
3rd Tueeday* 


CUGIMEERING POLICY GROUP. . . «| 3rd Wednesday* 


ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE. . . . | 3rd Thureday* 
OPERATIONS POLICY COMmITTCE. . . |] Sra Thureday* 


RESEARCH POL'CY GROUP, . . . . «| Subject Te Cell 














. Foellewing tet Monday in Month. 
OLMOTES THAT MELTING CONVENES IN HEH YORK. 
OCEMOTES THAT MEETING CONVENES IW OETROIT. 
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COV Ourun 


Does internal electrical wiring 
bog down your production? 
You can speed assembly— 
save production man-hours— 
and often reduce manufactur- 
ing costs by using pre-formed 
wiring harness made by The 
Crescent Company’s Carol 
Cable Division. 
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Carol specialists custom- 
design harness to your product 
specifications, and manufac- 
ture precision-made assem- 
blies. The finished harness ar- 
rives at your plant with all 
wires cut to length, positioned, 
fitted with appropriate termi- 
nals, and ready to connect in 
your product with minimum 
labor. 


Callor write today for details. 
Wire and cable for... 


Electronics + Television* Machinery 
Automotive + Welding * Radio 
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named two race horses after Curtice, course at I’erris Institute, in Big Rapids. 

His official biography tells something Chen came his first job lint, with 
of the figure of the man. But how he’ the Standard Rule Co. This was a 
\\\\ works, and how he plays, and what he company managed by George Putnam, 
\\ thinks give better clues to him person- whose wife was a Horner. ‘The job was 


Carol Cable Division 
ally, and to some extent to the course — shortlived, for the company was sold to 
of THE GM will probably take under his direc- the Lufkin Rule Co. a few months 


CRESCENT tion. later. Curtice then answered the blind 


ad of an employment agency for a book- 
COMPANY, INC. I. His Career 


nenezge 8 


\ 


SRM EET LA TOIT CAIRN 


Champion Ignition Co., which later 


keeper. This resulted in a job with the 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 





Curtice began his business life in 
1912 at the Horner Woolen Mills at 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. He quit this job 
to get some more schooling—a business 


became the AC Spark Plug Co. Curtice 
was hired by the controller. When that 
official moved along the following vear, 
Curtice was advanced to his post. After 
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Ringing Success... 


* 
Talos @ 


SHARON’ DEVELOPED SPECIAL STEEL 
MAKES TELEPHONE BELLS RING TRUE 


Shortages of critic al materials often alate Tate 
force the use of substitutions. This 
happened in the telephone indus 

try, where recently a manufacturer 

of phone bells cut off from his 
IU] o) ol bakeh ata) 0) ol-1atelale Ml olde t ten ol-telela 
Kote) alate Mcolame MTUIi ie] ol (-Mc-tollela-Taal lati 


tone. That is until Sharon 
Steel was asked to develop a steel 
of a temper that could be formed 

into bells with the required tone. 


Sharon engineers went to work and 
in a short time developed a steel 
that fills the bill so effectively if ts 

Cod ola l-to ME Lo MM ol-laelasl MC ticlalelelasla- 
gardless of the availability of the 
aaleLictareley formerly used. 


li -1-) mn’ Ze e301 Mola MR tal MEU lalaehilelal-te| 
list, but bells formed of available 
steel didn’t produce the requiréd 


*Specialists in STAINLESS, ALLOY, COLD ROLLED and COATED Strip Steels. 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Sharow, Peenntyloania 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL, CINCINNATI, O., CLEVELAND, O., DAYTON, 
©., DETROIT, MICH., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MILWAUKEE, WIS, NEW YORK, WN. Y,, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, ROCHESTER, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF., MONTREAL, QUE., TORONTO, ONT. 
For information on Titanium contact Mailory-Sharen Titanium Corp., Niles, Ohie 





/ copy any size form 
with COPYFLEX 


saan 
” 


pesnepesessescess™ 


a ad 


The desk-side Model 14 COPYFLEX machine copies anything typed, 
printed, written or drawn on ordinary translucent paper. In seconds, 
it gives you a direct, errorproof, ready-to-use, black-on-white, diazotype 
copy. It handles any size office form from a big accounting worksheet 
to a small memo. Copying cost averages less than 2¢ per sq. ft. No ex- 
hausts, dark rooms, messy inks or stencils are needed. 


COPYFLEX “ENGINEERED PAPERWORK” 
SAVES RAILROAD $78,400 A YEAR! 


Everywhere, companies large and small are cutting costs by engi- 
neering their paperwork with Bruning Copyflex. 

For instance, a major Eastern railroad* turns out 16,000 copies of 
way bills every hour with Copyflex, thereby cutting paperwork costs 
by 40%, saving $78,400 annually — in a single billing operation. 


A leading distributor gets invoices 
out on time with only half the office 
force formerly needed. 

A bank saves $10,000 a year by 
engineering paperwork in its trust 
department. 


| CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, Inc., Opt. B33 
4700 Montrose Avenue Chicago 41, tilinois 


[) Send me free booklet on COPYFLEX 14. 
C) Show me how | can vee COPYFLEX in 


Zone. . State. 


toe ee ee eC 


a ee ee | Offices in Principal Cities an ae ae J 


An insurance company saves 
$100,000 annually with Copyfiex. 

And there are many more examples 
of the way Copyflex can cut costs by 
engineering paperwork for billing, 
accounting, purchasing, general 
copying and systems. 

Start your efficiency program now. 
Send the coupon today. 


*Name on request. 
ores TTT . 
Today's Paperwotk Engineered 
with Jet-Age Speed 





“,.. Buick was able to zoom 
into fourth position in the 
automobile industry .. .” 


COMPETITION starts on p. 92 


a hitch in the Army during World Wat 
I, he returned to AC. In 1927 he be 
came vice-president, and in 1929 he was 
named president at the age of 35. 
¢ New Customers—He did quite a job, 
beginning to build the reputation that 
carried him finally to the highest job 
in GM. He enlarged the AC product 
line, and was successful in getting auto- 
mobile companies other than GM _ to 
use its equipment. Curtice is par- 
ticularly pleased that he was able to 
persuade Ford to buy from AC—some 
thing that Alfred Champion (his in- 
itials are the name of the company) had 
vainly tried for years. 
e New Job—In 1933 Curtice received 
a phone call from John Pratt, then 
vice-president in charge of accessories 
at GM, asking Curtice to drop in on 
him the next time he was in Detroit. 
When Curtice showed up, it turned 
out that it was not Pratt but William 
S. Knudsen, then GM executive vice 
president, who really wanted to see 
him. Knudsen was sitting at his desk 
and wearing his usual black derby when 
Curtice came in. Knudsen told him 
that on the following Jan. 1, the cor- 
poration was going to end the Buick- 
Olds-Pontiac sales setup, which had 
been set up during the depression, and 
return to the single-car division. (Cur 
tice thinks that BOP setup was the 
greatest mistake ever made by GM.) 
Curtice was asked to take over Buick, 
and he agreed. When the news of the 
impending shakeup began to leak, the 
whole deal was accelerated and Cur- 
tice became general manager of Buick 
on Oct. 23, 1933. 
¢ Comeback—Buick was in sad shape. 
Yearly production had plummeted from 
a peak of 266,753 units in 1926 to a 
low of 40,621. Bv June, 1934, Curtice 
had decided what was needed and had 
done it—he brought out a lower-weight, 
lower-priced car known as the 40 Series. 
Listed at $895, the car almost doubled 
production the first year. In 1936 the 
first full-fledged Curtice model was put 
on the market. It was most successful. 
By strong promotion, Buick was able 
to zoom into fourth position in the 
automobile industry in 1938, directly 
behind the three popular low-priced 
cars. It has held that position ever 
since. That sales record shared by 
Curtice with his long-time associate, 
William F. Hufstader, who was his 
sales manager at Buick and is now GM 
vice-president in charge of the distribu- 
tion staff. 

The record at Buick was equally good 
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rr) Would you look 


for new customers? 


LR Rayonier serves blue chip chemical com- 
panies ... like Du Pont, Eastman Kodak, 
Tennessee Eastman, American Viscose, 
Hercules, American Enka, Celanese, North 


American Rayon, Industrial Rayon, Bem-' 


berg, and others. Chemical cellulose is big 
business. U.S. A. annually consumes over 
19,000,000 cubic feet—more than alumi- 
num, copper, zinc or lead. Almost as much 
as all these vital materials combined! It takes 
a big company to use chemical cellulose just 
as it takes a big company to produce it. 
Each is dependent on the other. They par- 
ticipate in one of the most challenging busi- 
ness ventures of all time. Rayonier seeks 
new customers but only when the maximum 
needs of present customers are satished. 


What would you 
say to the public? 


AD There are 6,335 Rayonier stockholders 
from all walks of life and 4,500 members of 
the Rayonier organization. Others share 
Rayonier’s success: business people in plant 
cities, manufacturers of end poet and 


consumers. Rayonier believes business must 
act in the public interest and win public 
understanding and approval by making its 
acts known. Rayonier managers observe a 
simple directive: “Answer any bona fide 
inquiry about Rayonier. If you don’t know 
the answer, get it.” In public relations, too, 
Rayonter proposes to retain industry leader- 
ship. The chemistry of polymers moves for- 
ward, great cellulosic industries are coming 
into their own. And Rayonier is ready... 
ready, willing and able. 


RAYONIER 


incCoerPOoORAT €E O 


Executive and General Soles Offices 
161 Eost 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


sf 
#2EPA2COA 





How would you rate 


this industry leader's judgment? 


How much would 
you spend on research? 


A Rayonier spends a million a year in re- 
search and technical development. Chemical 
cellulose is a fiber as shown in the micro- 
photograph above, the most adaptable and 
versatile fiber known, and lowest in cost. 
But purifying it and tailoring it to end uses 
diverse as acetate dresses and cellophane 
wrappers, rayon tire cord and detergents, 
plastic dolls and gravy thickening, ts a long, 
involved process in which every stage ts crit- 
ical, Rayonier Re esearch has deve loped exclu- 
sive techniques and controls which have 
led to unusual quality and uniformity of 
product. A large staff of competent scien- 
tists will keep Rayonier ahead, as the world’s 
great cellulosic converters develop more 
abundant and finer, yet cheaper products. 


READ HOW RAYONIER PREPARES 
TO MEET DEMAND FOR CHEMICAL CELLULOSE 


ae How much would 


you spend on expansion? 


LA@ Since 1945 Rayonier has committed 
over $80,000,000 for expansion. Rayonier’s 
customers are in a growth situation. Growth 
of rayon and acetate in the U. S. A.—zerfo in 
1911, now 7 lbs. per person—shows no signs 
of decline. Cellophane consumption has been 
limited by capacity to produce, but three 
cellophane producers plan expansions. De- 
mand is increasing for high tenacity tire 
cord, viscose fibers for industrial uses and 
rayon for blending with other fibers. Rayon- 
ier ‘chemical cellulose will support this 
growth. Thus a new $25,000,000 plant in 
Jesup, Georgia, and a $6,500,000 woodlands 
ease in Washington, bringing Rayonier 
woodlands to 820,000 acres, assuring raw 
material for all fve Rayonier plants. 


@& Would you diversify 
your products? 


ZA In addition to original research and co- 
operative work with customers to develop 
specific types of chemical cellulose for every 
existing demand, Rayonier will exploit what- 
ever other opportunities may result from its 
control of natural resources and the ingenu- 
ity of its laboratories, largest in U. A. 
devoted to cellulosic research. Work is pro- 
gressing on entirely new 
lose and several non-cellulos 
which offer wide markets have been uncov- 
ered. There is no limit to the new htelds 
Rayonier may enter. For this company 
grows its own raw mater It has modern 
ethcient plants, a trained and stable organ- 
ization and aggressive broad-gauge manage- 
ment. It can grow in m directions. 


end uses for cellu- 


1K co-produc ts 











‘, . . Competition is still No. 1...” 


when World War II brought conver- 
sion to munitions making. Afterward, 
Buick spent millions on a postwar re- 
conversion program that boosted ca- 
pacity beyond 500,000 cars a year. In 
September, 1948, Buick produced its 
five-millionth passenger car. In that 
same month, Curtice was named an 
executive vice-president of GM in charge 
of general staff activities. 


ll. How He Works 


Take a look at an up-to-date organi- 
zation chart of GM (abbreviated ver- 
sion, page 92). You will see Cur- 
tice’s name repeated more than any 
other. 

Curtice is listed, of course, as the cor- 
poration president. He is also identi- 
fied as the chairman of the operations 
policy committee and of the adminis- 
tration committee. He is chairman of 
the defense plans committee. In addi- 
tion, he is a member of the board of 
directors, and of the financial policy 
committee, which also appear on the 
chart. 

Not shown on the chart is a cluster 
of other policy groups—manufacturing, 
engineering, personnel and employee re- 
lations, overseas, distribution, public 
relations, research. These areas are al- 
most the same ones handled by the 
general staff, which reported to Cur- 
tice when he was executive vice-presi- 
dent. It still does. 

Both the operations policy committee 
and the financial policy committee are 
appointed by the board of directors. 
Members of the two committees are 
also board members; in effect, they are 
subcommittees of the board. The ad- 
ministration committee has the same 
composition as the operations policy 
group, plus the company division heal 
The meetings of these committees are 
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TRAILMOBILE INC. Reports... 


LORAIN CRANE saves 


time and dollars on 
material handling jobs 


\ 

S6UNLOADS STEEL, \ 66TRAVELS ALL 
AXLES, ALUMINUM, \ OVER PLANT YARD 
TUBING AND UP TO 1 MILE 

MACHINERY?) PER DAY?! 


66 HANDLES LARGER . (6NO LOST TIME 
BUNDLES, SAFER WITH 
EASIER AND LORAIN CRANE)? 
QUICKER?) \ 


The quotes above are by Mr. Joseph P. Simon, Receiving Foreman 
at Trailmobile, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. He’s talking about the 
performance of their mobile 15-ton Lorain Self-Propelled Crane, 
Model SP-254. This well-known manufacturer of trucks and trailers 
has found these important time and money-saving advantages 
from the use of their rubber-tire Lorain. 

The same advantages can be applied to your material handling 
problems... for these same reasons. Lorain Self-Propelled Cranes 
are one-man operated — one man does the work of a crew. They 
roll on big rubber tires at 7 m.p.h. anywhere you want to lift, load 
or carry. Air steering makes these mobile Lorains extremely 
maneuverable and easy to handle. Sixteen or more crane boom 
attachments permit handling any size, shape or type material. Long 
booms can stack high, reach far — save valuable yard space 


Lorain material ha dling 
cranes on rubber are avail 
able in capacities from 6 
to 45 tons. Investigate the 
many advantages of the 
size to fit your plant Your 
local Thew Lorain Distribu 
tor can give facts promptly! 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO. 
LORAIN, OHIO 





AMERICAN BLOWER 


Centrifugal Compressors 








American Blower Centrifugal Compressors offer out- 
standing design features which improve efficiency, 
facilitate installation and minimize maintenance. 

In the cutaway view, above: (1) Improved, scroll- 
shaped, casing design increases compressor efficiency. 
(2) Unobstructed diffuser passage efficiently converts 
velocity energy into pressure. (3) Annulus packing, 
having machined labyrinths, minimizes recirculation of 
gas around the impeller inlet. (4) Removable inlet 
nozzle. (5) Aerodynamic design of impeller blades 
results in high efficiencies. (6) Welded-steel baseplate 
“stress relieved” prior to machining, assuring main- 
tained alignment. 


For data, ask our nearest branch office. 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of Ameaican Rapiaror & Stardard Savitary corronation 


e*" 2 r re : ; 
American Blower Single Stage Centrifugal 


AMERICAN ‘@)BLOWER enalapinfen oppo 


iL 600 h.p., and pressures 1!4 to 3 
YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Seung home ama mdusty ~- 


CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE «+ DETROIT CONTROLS KEWANEE BOILERS ~« ROSS EXCHANGERS 

























When ITE Circuit Breaker Co. found it necessary to build their own 
rolling mill to get relatively small quantities of extremely accurate 
strip, they were cénfronted with the problem: of securing compact 
drive units for the rolls, each pair of which must operate at different 
speeds. They found as many others have, that from Master's broad 
line of Gearmotors they could select standard units which would give 
them the RIGHT horsepower, the RIGHT shaft speed in one compact 
unit that they could use RIGHT where they wanted it, 

Probably you will never design a rolling mill. But the next time you 
need ‘motor drives for your ' 
plant or product, remember 
that Master Motors, available * 
in thousands and thousands of types and ratings, give you a selection 
you can get nowhere else. 

Open, enclosed, splash proof, fan-cooled, explosion proof : . 
horizontal or vertical . . . for all phases, voltages and frequencies 
. . . in single speed, multi-speed and variable speed types. . . 
with or without flanges or other special features . . . with 5 types 
of gear reduction up to 432 to 1 ratio . . . with electric brakes 
. . . with mechanical variable speed units . . . and for every type 
of mounting 
impartial in helping you select the one best motor drive for. YOU. 

Select the RIGHT power drive from Master's broad line and you 
can increase the soleability of your motor driven products .. . 
improve the economy and productivity of your plant equipment. 


“THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY + DAYTON 1, OHIO 


“ a ¢ ‘ id 


. . . Master has them all and so can be completely — 


tough problem... easy solution 
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CURTA Bantam 


“Magic Brain” Calculator 
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ROURA HOPPERS 


they pay for themselves 


SPAVE 50°. LABOR-TIME 


Only ROURA Hes 
The Exclusive PATENTED 


Instant 
Release 


* SIMPLE 
* SAFE 


* SPEEDY 





“ 


scheduled for a full year ahead (page 
94). First, the administration com- 
mittee, which Curtice heads, meets and 
makes its recommendations. Then, the 
operations policy committee has its 
session. These are held in Detroit. The 
financial policy committee mects just 
ahead of the monthly board meeting 
in New York. The financial group has 
to finish before 3 o'clock, the sched- 
uled time for the board mecting. 
There have been times when the 
finance group has resumed its discus- 
sions after the board mecting. 

This complex of functions gives some 
idea of the scope of Curtice’s interests. 
When committees are not meeting, he 
may see a lot of people in his own office. 
Or he may go to see what is going on 
in research or in styling. It is not prac- 
tical to bring the stuff to his own office, 
so he goes where it is. Right now, a 
good bit of it is in the building across 
the street. Later on, much of it will be 
in the new GM Technical Center out in 
the suburbs. 
¢Long Day—Curtice usually works 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. The starting time 
is pretty well fixed—somewhat to the dis- 
may of a few GM executives who aren’t 
accustomed to showing up that early. 
Still, they have been having a foretaste 
of it for four vears, ever since Curtice 
became executive vice-president in 
charge of all staff activities. 

Curtice’s stopping time is not so defi- 
nite. The target is 6 p.m., but some- 
times the day runs to 7 p.m. or later. A 
certain amount of night work at the 
office seems to be required now and 
again; Curtice doesn’t believe in lugging 
home a bulging briefcase. His home is 
still in Flint and he commutes to De- 
troit weekends and occasional week 
days. The rest of the time he stays in 
Detroit, using sleeping facilities on the 
top floor of the GM building. 


. » « Curtice finds his management philosophy easy to talk about .. .” 


an best be 
executive, a 
decisions 
problem to 


¢ Decisive—Curtice at 
described as an operat 
decision maker. He 
guickly, doesn’t wor! 
death. One of his associates says that 
Curtice gets a good gi if the facts, 
decides, and then m« He has a 
fantastic memory for fis 

Another said that h in 
formation on subject t are 
to him, such as law th the 
ences that come to light, and then 
decide on a course. O f the thing 
that particularly intrigued this longtime 
associate is that Curtic ho started as 
a bookkeeper, could listen to engineer 
ing problems, decide between argu 
ments of the engine: id then be 
proved right. 

Curtice himself explain 
learned various parts of 
he went along. He dox 
have engineering knowl 
he does feel that h« 
enginecring problem and tell 
it has commercial value. It’s 
same with styling or sal 
¢ Air Conditioning— Ih 
ditioning is being offered on some GM 
cars as optional equipment. How was 
that new idea worked up, and who made 
the decisions? 

GM didn’t invent t! 
ditioning units are nov 
in cars after they leave th 
GM wasn’t satisfied to 
Company thinking was that the air 
conditioning unit had to be integrated 
with the car before the GM_ label 
could be put on it. 

The product planning group, headed 
by Charles A. Chayne, vice-president 
in charge of engineering staff, had 
been wrestling with the problem for 
some years. Curtice himself was in on 
it, as executive vice-president. Adop- 
tion of the equipment was finally 


ibsorb in- 
foreign 


differ- 


that he 
business as 
iot claim to 
per se. But 
xamine an 
it least if 
much the 


car air con- 


idea—air-con 
being installed 
factory. But 
these units 
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Not when you use STEEL AGE 
Oy ML ge 


lr YOU handle tabulating cards in your office, you'll be amazed how 


much time and work you can save with these Stee/ Age Tabulating Tray Files. 
SU rorc letecter\ me tomers ticcemel iar tele MetualseMalanl@cemecme (a) aes 
table, for fast, efficient checking, tabulating and filing. If you 
have a tabulating card handling problem in your office, why not 
call your Stee/ Age dealer today for more information on this 
work-saving, money-saving file pioneered by Stee/ Age. 


f 


CORRY-JAMESTOWN MFG. CORP., COR RE 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston «+ New York + Philade lphia « Atlanta « Chicago « Los Angeles + San Francisco 





mass OR STAPLES? /) 


Long Island homes caught the full 
fury of the hurricane. Winds rose to 
100 mph. Roofing was torn loose and 
asphalt shingles filled the air like 
autumn leaves. 


On the ocean side, where damage 
was greatest, certain roofs held fast. 
Their shingles had been applied a new 
way. Instead of using roofing nails, 
the builder had used a Bostitch H4 
Self-feeding Hammer with Bostitch 
staples to shingle his new homes. 


“Our houses came through without 
the loss of one shingle,” reports the 


THERE'S A BOSTITCH MAN NEAR YOU — 300 field 


builder. “Neighboring houses showed 
large gaps where shingles had been 
torn loose.” Other reports from other 
builders confirm the holding power of 
shingles when properly applied with 
the Bostiteh H4. 


All of which helps to prove one 
point: Where Bostitch is concerned, 
the cheapest and easiest way is very 
often the best way. 


Bostitch makes 800 different. sta- 
pling and stitching machines for thou- 
sands of different fastening jobs. And 
on each job, the Bostitch economy 
man can show you definite cost sav- 
ings. Why not talk it over with him? 
For he'll find a way to cut costs in 
your business, too — whatever your 
present fastening methods. 


< 

Boatitch Hi, drives a big staple all the way 
home with one blow. It lays shingles four 
times faster than hammer and nails. Speeds 
built-up roofing, too. 


men in 128 cities in the U. S. and Canada. 


Bostitch service is always nearby. FREE CATALOG describes how Bostitch stapling equipment 
has cut costs on many different fastening jobs, how it can cut costs for you. Write today. 


OSTITCH - 


Saving” book together with inforn 
[1 Wood © Rubber 
C) Paper (0 Fabric 


Tape 


02 Nails [ 
(-) Tacks 


C) Glue 
Name 
Company 
Address ____ 


City 





We are presently using (please check) .. . 


BOSTITCH, 443 Mechanic St., Westerly, R.1. 


Please send me your free “Time and Money 


nation based on items checked below. 


[ Plastics © Light Metals 
)} Leather CD Roofing 


©) Rivets 
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C) Pins 
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O.K.’d by the operations policy com- 
mittee; full board approval wasn’t neces- 
sary. 
Units are now being built and in- 
stalled, but not enough to take care of 
the demand from dealers and customers. 
“And we have sympathy for them,” 
Curtice says, reflecting his basic fecl- 
ing that the customer is the most im- 
portant man in the whole business. 

¢ The Industry—Since Curtice came to 
Detroit, he has become involved in 
industrvwide mattcrs. ‘This is in line 
with GM practice. Company represen- 
tation on outside activities is limited 
to the central office—division men are 
not used that way. He is now a director 
and secretary of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Assn. He has also been a 
member of the passenger car advisory 
committee to NPA 

Those who have sat 
with Curtice sav he is aggressive and 
positive. He presents the GM _ view, 
and stresses it, on the b that it is 
the most valid position for the indus- 
try at large. 

Some of his compctit 
happicr if he took a 
they think, 
have welcomed 
interpreted to mean he i 
conscious now than when lhe 
down from Flint. 

Other competitors—typical of the 
tough, independent thinking of Detroit 
—say they'll be just as pleased if Curtice 
sticks to his own corporate knitting and 
doesn’t try to do any policy thinking 
for anyone else. 


on mectings 


vould be 
and, 
Chey 
have 


different 
a broader approach 
that they 
more industry 
came 


signs 


lll. How He Plays 


There is a little sociable club in Flint 
that gets together every Saturday around 


noon for food and drink. It meets in 
the quarters of the Flint City Club, in 
the Hotel Durant—the clubrooms were 
designed originally as an apartment for 
W. C. Durant, who founded General 
Motors in 1908 and served as president 
from 1916 to 1920. Durant never 
had a chance to occupy the space. E. T. 
Strong, one-time president of Buick, 
did occupy the apartment. After he 
moved out to a private home, a group 
of townsmen around Flint got the idea 
of taking it over for club quarters. 
“Red won't let anything interfere with 
attending the Saturday get-togethers if 
he can possibly arrange it,” said one 
of his old friends. 

Curtice also belongs to the Flint 
Golf Club. In the last few years he 
has been getting behind on his golf, 
but intends to devote more time to it 
now. 

e Angler—lishing and hunting are 
sports that Curtice has enjoyed for 
years. He is a dry fly fisherman by pref- 
erence, with trout as his favorite catch. 
He also does some salmon fishing in 
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supervisor. Once a man is on the bonus 
list, the attention of top management is 
on him. ‘The executive group confer- 
cnce is another aid. But Curtice sees no 
set pattern for executive development, 
believing that the only way to tell 
whether a man can do a job is to give 
him the responsibility for it. 

What about the cost-of-living wage 
escalator plan that his predecessor, Wil- 
son, launched a few years ago? 

Curtice is strongly in favor of it. He 
was one of the two top executives who 
favored the plan clear back in 1945. 
What amazes Curtice about the plan 
is that GM employees understood it 
from the day it was announced, while 
some industry people still profess to be 
mystified. Curtice says the plan is good 
for the emplovees, for GM, and for the 
country. But he is not going to try to 
sell it to other companies. 

Will GM make a small car? 

Curtice was in the dissenting minority 
when GM decided to make a small car 
shortly after World War II. He was in 
the majority when it was later decided 
to halt the program. His belief is that 
when you reduce the size of a car you 
take value out faster than you can re 
duce cost. Curtice savs that, instead of 
buying a small car, it is better to wait 
12 months and get a good used car. 
You will get a better car for your money, 
he savs. 

Is long range planning part of GM 
management thinking? 

Much attention is being paid to it, 
Curtice says; GM is now planning as far 
ahead as 1960. First study is made of 
the growth potential of the whole 
nation and its economy. That is trans- 
lated into terms of a potentiai auto mar- 
ket, then the GM share, and finally each 
division’s share. The planning intorma- 
tion feeds down to the divisions, not 
up from them. 

What is current thinking on govern- 
ment controls? 

Curtice’s fundamental idea is that no 
one has the wisdom to mastermind the 
whole economy. He believes that mate- 
rials in the post-Korean program should 
have been allocated only to defense and 
genuine defense supporting activities, 
with the remaining materials left in a 
free market. He knows that this idea 
was opposed in industry, on the 
grounds it would give GM and other 
giants a better than even break be- 
cause of their tremendous purchasing 
strength. On the other hand, Cur- 
tice claims that passenger car allocations 
discriminated against GM. 

Curtice is glad that the new Admin- 
istration in Washington is knocking off 
controls. That, in his view, is better for 
all because it will return us to a free 
market operation and to competition. 
The new president of General Motors 
is convinced that competition is still the 
No. | thing that this country needs. 
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NOW A NEW LINE 
Automatic Skylift Trucks 
AT NEW LOW PRICES! 


New Standard Automatics bring famous, money-saving Skylift 
quality within price reach of every business 





Capacities 
1000 to 
4000 
pounds 


¥ 


# 
FEATURE 


Automatic Skylifts hove 
pon insulated motors 
Boll bearing mounted corrieg® 
ond upright rollers 
Full magnetic control with 
plug- oot protection 
Spur and Hypeld geer drive 
fully enclosed in oil bath 
Patented duolift rams with 
leckage return 
Highest lift speed of ony 


electric truck 
Heovy section yolled mangenes? 


ao —— 


Hydraulic Sofety Fuse Minimum down time 
Greates! accessibility lowest maintenonc® court 








for maintenance 
a. Now, for the first time, Automatic makes 
: available to industrial truck users a new line 
im 4 | | of battery-operated Skylift fork trucks at 
x new low prices...with MORE MONEY- 
f er SAVING FEATURES than any other electric 
: s truck. 
7 \ Built for Trouble-Free, 
Heavy-Duty Service 
These rugged, new “Standard” Skylifts... 
built to give long, repair-free service, maxi- 
mum maneuverability and smooth, fast, 
dependable operation. ..are equalled by no 
other truck for quality, price and perform- 
ance. 

Before you buy any lift truck, get the com- 
plete money-saving. facts on the amazing 
materials handling savings these new Auto- 
matic “Standard” Skylifts will bring to your 
business! 


2000 Ib. model, F.0.8. Chicage, only $35 7 500° 


SBM 


*Monolift Model 


’ ° pane 
Mail this coupon! Get +. 93 West 87th Street, Dept. C3 
all the FACTS today! 6 | Automatic. Chicago 20, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me full des 
tails and prices on your new line of low price 


“Standard” Skylift trucks. 


Antomatie:-~ 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER OF | 
ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 





a 


3 ” q <o, 
ES et. J F 
Men - oo. 


Little inspector with TERRIFIC ears! 


e That’s just about what a Sperry 
ultrasonic Reflectoscope is. A com- 
pact, portable unit capable of on-the- 
job inspection, the Reflectoscope 
“listens” for defects through as much 
as thirty solid feet of aluminum and 
through even greater thicknesses in 
steel and other materials. 

Ultrasonic vibrations are _ intro- 
duced into the material under test, 
travel through it, and bounce back to 
the Reflectoscope. There they are con- 
verted into electrical impulses and 
projected on the screen of a cathode- 
ray tube. Defects in the material cause 
a change in the pattern on the screen 
which is quickly spotted by the 
operator. 

Many of the circuits in this highly 
sensitive electronic instrument now 
include Ward Leonard Axiohm Re- 
sistors. Sperry’s engineers gave three 
reasons for specifying these ruggedly 
built, self-mounting, miniature 
resistors: 

(1) stronger anchorage of the axial 
lead in Axiohm Resistors, (2) smaller 


Take-up shaft on giant power shovel re- 
ceives field maintenance check-up with 
Sperry Reflectoscope 


size of Axiohm Resistors, (3) full watt 
rating at high resistance values with 
Axiohm Resistors. 

Whether you make a delicate elec- 
tronic device like the Reflectoscope, 
or heavy-duty industrial apparatus, 
you need accurate, uniform and de- 
pendable electrical controls. Let Ward 
Leonard engineers help you select the 
right ones. Ward Leonard Electric 
Co., 68 South St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


“WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FRR eslO- EE rgincered Cortiols Since 1892 





“...Curtice sees no set pat- 
tern for executive develop- 
ment...” 


COMPETITION starts on p. 92 


Canada. When he was in Miami early 
this year with the GM Futurama show, 
he got a thrill out of a trip to Bimini 
where he caught two good-sized bone- 
fish, an elusive fish in Florida waters. 

As much as he loves fishing, he did 
forego the opening of the trout sea- 
son a year ago. ‘That was because it 
coincided with the weekend for fathers 
at Bradford College, Mass. One of his 
three daughters attends that school and 
Curtice is exceedingly devoted to his 
family. 
¢ Community Work—Curtice has been 
much interested in Flint community 
activities although he has rarely asserted 
open leadership. He has been a staunch 
supporter of such work as the Com 
munity Chest, whose corporation di- 
vision he headed in Flint for many 
years. 

He has been a trustee of the Clara 
Elizabeth Fund for Maternal Health, 
which was established by William S. 
Knudsen, then GM president, with a 
fund of $250,000 in 1937. The other 
trustees are old friends: Mike Gorman, 
editor of the Flint Journal, and S. S. 
Stewart, Jr., a retired businessman. So 
successfully have the three administered 
it that last vear the fund had $400,000 
in the till after spending $70,000. 


IV. What He Thinks 


Curtice finds his management phi- 
losophy easy to talk about. His convic- 
tions are strong, so he has no difficulty 
in expressing them. His answers to 
these topical questions show some of his 
important viewpoints: 

What kind of organizational structure 
is best for a large company such as GM? 

Curtice has been convinced bv his 
years at GM that its fundamental or 
ganization is sound. He 1 firm be 
liever in centralized policy making with 
decentralized operations. Fach division 
should have as much _ operational 
autonomy as possible. But there must 
be coordinated policy and control. Such 
things as dealer contracts and labor 
union agreements should be uniform. 

What steps does GM take to uncover 
management talent? 

Because mortality is high evervwhere 
among men of executive potential, and 
because GM’s size and structure create 
manv opportunities, ther plenty of 
room for good men to rise. GM’s bonus 
plan helps top management to nose out 
talent, because nomination 
start at a quite low level 
mendations made by th 


for bonuses 
vith recom- 
immediate 
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suddenly get so popular with moguls of 
Hollywood? The reason is that the 
method Dreyer developed and holds 
patents on is one of just two known 
methods of polarization—the process 
that brings a 3D movie that would 
be blurred to the naked eye into reg- 
ister. 

Dreyer uses a coating that can be 
applied to glass or any dense substance. 
The other method, used by another 
company called Polaroid Corp., is lim- 
ited to plastic: To get the effect, the 
manufacturer sandwiches a layer of 
plastic between two pieces of glass. 
¢QOne Way—Polarization may have 
various effects, such as cutting glare or 
of bringing a blurred image into focus. 
To get these effects, the molecules in 
the substance must be lined up in a 
definite pattern. Dreyer’s method of 
doing it is this. 

Glass, or whatever is to be polarized, 
is rubbed in the direction desired with 
rouge, a powdered polishing agent. 
This orients the molecules on the sur- 
face. Then the rouge is washed off and 
a special black liquid is applied: Drever 
describes it as a dichroic liquid crystal- 
line solution. The coated glass goes 
under a heating bar and the liquid that 
stays on the surface passes through a 
stage wm which all the light-absorbing 
molecules line up on the field that 
the rouge treatment has set up. “It’s 
as if the molecules are all tipped over 
in one direction,” says Drever, “like 
wheat in a field after a wind.” 
¢ Sideline—Actually, it was an idea 
Dreyer had about television in the early 
1930s that led him into polarization. 
His concept was to transmit light 
through crystalline structures. And his 
interest in crystalline structures led to 
an attempt to polarize glass. 

At the time his experiments were 
just a sideline; he was then a research 
engineer with Formica Co. but he got 
so interested in polarization that he 
took a leave of absence from Formica 
and spent a year working on it in the 
basement of his home. By 1946 he 
had his process pretty well nailed down, 
and soon afterward Polacoat was in 
business. 
¢ A Small Start—At first the company 
got most of its money from plastics 
research contracts. But it started mak- 
ing polarized filters, then mirrors, and 
when television came along it began 
pr mesg the liquid for polarizing tele- 
vision tubes to cut the glare. reyer 
had developed the solution with Edwin 
Smith, a chemical engineer who is 
now Polacoat’s vice-president. When 
new developments in television tubes 
knocked the props out of that business, 
Polacoat went on to make polarized 
plates for the Air Force’s sky compass, 
a device that shows the position of the 
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43 years of know-how in the 
design and manufacture of 
accounting forms 7 
and systems 
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FOR EVERY ANALYSIS 
AND STATISTICAL NEED 


Hand Notcher—Notches 


e LABOR COSTS? e INVENTORY? 
ePRODUCTION? ¢SALES? 


Un1-SorT edge-punched cards offer an easy, low 
cost solution to the problem of getting Who, ovat «sete —— . 
When, Where and How Much totals...in time to ae Gus 
act. What happens today can be summarized and 
on your desk tomorrow. You operate on a current- 
and-decision basis instead of a post-mortem-and- 
regret basis. 
UNI-SoRT is easy to install. No tabulating or 
sorting machines are required. Anyone can learn 


in minutes. Investigate now. 


‘ a Electric Keyboard Notcher— 
Ask your accountant about Uni-Sort applications front oadh takai teddies 


or write to Hadley for illustrated folder. entire edge of single cards. 
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0 los Angeles 12: 330 N. Los Angeles St. 
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“Write it Once” accounting methods. FIRM 
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EXECUTIVES Koett, Heath, Dreyer fondle 3D movie 
goggles that made Polacoat $1-million, while . . . 


Fifty-Million Goggles in a Garage 


we TAN? When John I 
See ec! ON Cincinnati 
bent, perfected a meth 

glass in 1946, he had a f 
hit on something big. H 
when, or how, the rush 
he gct in 
floor. He organized a 
Polacoat, Inc., set up 
plant, and started m 
materials 

Dreyer’s intuition 
Christmas the big rush 
wood movie man phon 
would take an 
pairs of polarized gla 
three-dimensional movi: 

Dreyer gulped and t 
The only trouble 
still on the ground floo 
five employees had cy 
product was 5,000. N 
evcry reason to cxpect 
ness to jump from about 
vear to at least $1-mill 
e Exclusive—Why did 


OUTSIDE THE PLANT Koett and Dreyer show effect 


sheets of glass, which is giving Polacoat still bigger ideas. 


Dre 


engimce! 


decided to 


ordet 


Was tl 


MOVIE, MOGULS BEAT A PATH to this tiny plant in Cincinnati. The big attraction: 
Polacoat has one of just two known processes tc make polarized glosses. 
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OF THE NATION’S CAST IRON 
1S MELTED IN 


171N6 CUO, 


Basic to industry are the millions of tons of cast iron 
melted each year .. . and nine out of ten of those 
millions of tons are poured from Whiting cupolas. 
This vital flow of molten iron is dramatic evidence of 
the place won by Whiting among foundries across the 
nation ... a leadership which is the result of successful 
Whiting engineering and the continuing development 
of equipment that helps industry do more, efficiently 
and profitably. Take iesieant of this leadership. Con- 
sult Whiting now for the newest in equipment and 
engineering to he!p you do mose at lower cost. 


WHITING CORPORATION 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, 1. 
Sales Offices and Distributors throughout the world 
SERVING INDUSTRY SINCE 1884 


yp ° 
Trambeam Overhead Drop Tabies and other The Trackmobile .. . for 
J © s Handling Systems Railroad Equipment Hauling Railway Cars 
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FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
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Progress 
at Whiting 


A Bi-Monthly Series by Stevens H. Hammond, Chairman of the Board 


Materials handling was a big job when 
the pyramids were built. I doubr if it 
received much attention then, but it has 
certainly been in the industrial spotlight 
for the past 20 years 

Whiting got into the handling business 
by accident a good many years ago. One 
of our foundry customers asked us to 
make an overhead crane a relatively 
new type of equipment then. We took on 
the job and it wasn't long until we were 
in the crane business for good, supplying 
foundries, railroads and industry 

Today our line of handling equipment 
includes overhead traveling and other 
types of cranes, electric chain hoists, 
Trambeam overhead crane and monorail 
systems, the Whiting Trackmobile, cross- 
over bridges, railroad drop tables, electric 
portable jacks, car pullers, and Loadair, 
a new device for parking aircraft 

In the days when we made our first 
crane, manpower was plentiful, wage 
rates were lower and the whole productive 


production speed was of little value 

Today handling should keep pace with 
production through the use of highly 
mechanized equipment for lifting, wans- 
port, stacking and storage Despite these 
improvements, we think many people 
sull spend too much for handling 

We believe that we are improving this 
situation in two basic ways. The first is 
through the more careful application of 
handling equipment to its specific job. The 
second way we make handling do more 
(and thus cost Jess) is to analyze the con- 
tributions it can make to efficiency over 
and above the handling job 

As an example, let's take an overhead 
handling system. Its first job may be to 


lift, transport and stack materials through 


a certain specified plant area. Yet if it is 
properly designed and engineered, it also 
saves slant space, keeps aisle traffic mov- 
ing, Minimizes storage problems, makes 
production changeovers less costly and 
improves employe morale. 


Trambeam monorail handling helps speed work in an automotive body assembly plant 


process moved more rey Inventors 
were concentrating on the development 
of faster and more efficient production 
machinery. Emergence of this new ma- 
chinery increased productive capacity but 
also brought with it the problems of 
handling . . . the job of feeding the ma- 
chine and taking away what it produced. 
If handling couldn't keep pace, increased 


WHITING CORPORATION 
Harvey, lilinois 


We tell people that our Trackmobile 
moves On road or track and that it spots, 
switches or hauls railway cars with speed 
and efficiency. Actually it does far more. 
It cuts demurrage costs, reduces work 
crew waiting time, saves maintenance of 
other equipment. The main point is that 
handling equipment of all types is ex- 

cted to do more today than its primary 
job. And that’s why our objectives today 
include visualizing, planning and engi- 
neering to make sure that Whiting 
handling equipment provides the max- 
imum number of these important extra 
advantages. 


Stoetua H Hain Sel 








t, glare proof 
3D still 
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sun when you can’t se 
goggle lenses, and filters for 
cameras. ‘That was how thc 
executives heard of the compan 

¢ Steamed Up—Dreyer hasn't set a 
definite date to get production rolling 
on the movie spectack 
it will be soon. Polacoat 
glasses from flexible ti 
plastic, such as cellulo 
subcontractors will cut 
and 
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into place 

Meanwhile, orders till deluging 
the tiny, cement-block plant at thi 
of Conklin Road. But fast chang 
are being made. Wh the first 
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came in from Hollyy 
five cmployees 

Now there are 17 mor 1 
being hired as_ fast Drever can 
gct them Lhe comp building 
a separate addition iandle — thr 
polarizing job for the industry 
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with equipment. All of 
is bemg financed by ad 
from Polacoat’s 
“Thev're in a 

Because the 
ness will be so 
estimated that every 3D movie 
quire between 1 0-milli md 
lon pairs of polarized sp 
Polacoat has set up a separate company 
called Depth Viewers, In to handk 
it. 

Dreyer is president, Albert ( 
vice-president, Joseph \W. | 
retary—all key figures the develop 
ment of Polacoat. ‘Treasurer is L. M 
Heath, a purchasing agent who joined 
Polacoat to handle the flood of busi 
ness details that have all but 
the little compan 

A completely separate company, not 
connected with — this oup, called 
Magic Vuers, Inc., is being set up in 
New York to distribute the movi 
glasses. It will buy from Depth Viewers 
and sell to the movie industri 
¢ Sugarplum — Although — the 
spectacle business is the big thing right 
now, Dreyer has visions of even bigger 
plums for Polacoat, which will continu: 
to develop and make other products 
Dreyer has a lot of ideas up his sleeve, 
but he is especially intrigued by onc 
that would make polarization do th 
job of a window shade 

You take two panes of glass, Dreyer 
explains, such as the window of a Pull- 
man car. In one position they admit 
light. But if they were polarized prop- 
crtly, you could shift one of the panes 
slightly, perhaps an inch or two, and 
get a complete blackout. Every Pull- 
man car ought to have one, claims 
Drever. 
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It costs the customer anvwhere from 
$135,000 to $196,000. ‘This, savs Rem 
mert, is a bargain. If Douglas were still 
building the DC-3, he figures, it would 
cost almost half a million dollars. “You 
could buv a new Convair if vou wanted 
to wait long enough,” he adds. “But 
it would cost vou SS00,000.” 
¢ Salesmen—Remmiert’s best salesmen 
have alwavs been his own customers. 
An executive takes a business guest 
with him on a flving trip, and the 
guest goes back to his board of directors 
convinced that no company should be 
without a private DC-3. Pretty soon 
Remmert-Werner finds itself with a 
new order. 

An outgrowth of this word-of-mouth 
advertising is that} Remmert-Werner 
tends to hit industries in cycles. That's 
because a steel executive, for imstance, 
travels with other steel executives more 
often than he does with men outside 
lis field 

“Once we hit the glass companies,” 
savs Remmert. “Then we hit the 
chemical companies. Now, we're on 
the beer compames.”’ 

Among Remmert’s big customers 
some of which have already come back 
Procter & Gamble Co., 
Harvester Co., Radio 


for seconds 
International 


1953 
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| sells it to a travel-minded company. There’s profit in... 


Flying Lounge 






Corp. of America, Coca-Cola Co., and 
Olin Industries, Inc. 
¢ Karly Days—Remmert and Werner 
converted their first DC-3 about. six 
vears ago. At that time, they were 
partners in a venture that included an 
air charter service and a flight traming 
school. ‘Vhev had started the business 
after World War II 

In 1947 they got a request from 
Kdgar M. Quceeny, board chairman of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. Queeny (now, 
with Remmert, Werner, and Rem 
mert’s wife, the company’s fourth 





CHIEFS of the $5-million-a-year company 
are old friends Werner (left) and Remmert. 











from Loading Logs 
to Cutting Cellophane 
 ( 












Nleincy 


DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s operating crane tongs 
that lift logs...or air cylinders on 
cellophane cutting machines 
Quincy Compressors can be relied 
upon for dependable compressed 
air supply. And these are merely two 
of hundreds of jobs, both unique and 
everyday, performed by Quincy 

Quincy builds a complete line of 
air compressors in a variety of 
mountings, with sizes ranging from 
1 to 90 c.f.m. You'll find Quincy 
Compressors in service stations, 
garages, or as part of products re- 
quiring compressed air supply. Sold 
and serviced by a nationwide net- 
work of authorized automotive and 
industrial distributors, 






















“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM" 






booklet shows 
how Quincy has 
solved 16 inter- 
esting compressed 
air problems 

For your copy, 


write Dept. W-3%. 













QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices 






NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 






OFTROIT + CHICAGO * 8ST. LOU! * DALLA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Con rs Exclusively 
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Remmert-Werner takes a DC-3, strips it down, installs new engines . . . 


Turning an Old Workhorse into a 


off the old 
between 
ind installs 
ot 1.350 
plane, gets 


Back in 1935, Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc., put out a solid-looking, twin-en 
gine plane called the DC (Douglas 
Commercial)-3. It proved to be just 
what the market wanted. It was de 
pendable, casy to fly. It didn’t need 
a big takeoff or landing field. And it 
was versatile. Airlines and air forces 
all oveg the world took to it. By the 
end of World War Il, they were call 
ing it the workhorse of the air. 

Finally, like any other horse, it grew 
old. Bigger, faster, more streamlined 
planes edged it out of the limelight. 


PLUSH INTERIOR of plane includes 


sofas, television, bar, washroom, closet. 
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Douglas stopped making the DC-3 in 
1945. 

But DC-3s—Douglas estimates about 
6,000 of them—are still flying. And at 
least one company has built a_ big 
business around them. Remmert-Wer- 
ner, Inc., of St. Louis, grosses some 
$5-million a year by overhauling them, 
refurbishing their insides, and_ selling 
them as private planes. Most of the 
planes that get this treatment end up 
as flying limousines for traveling busi- 
ness executives. 
¢ Metamorphosis—Remmert-W crner is 
run by two aircraft engineers: 39-vear- 
old William F. Remmert and 36-vear- 
old D. Robert Werner. Remmert_ is 
president, Werner  secretary-treasurer. 
Remmert’s wife, Elizabeth, is the inter 
ior decorator. The company occupies 
four big hangars at the St. Louis Mu- 
nicipal Airport and another near Perry- 
ville, Mo., 75 mi. south of St. Jouis. 
It has about 350 emplovees. 

Here’s how the company operates: 
It scours the countryside until it finds 
a DC-3, or part of a DC-3, that some- 
body wants to sell. For a whole plane, 
it pavs anywhere from $40,000 to $70,- 
000, depending on the plane's age and 
condition, 

Vhen it flies or hauls the plane to 


one of its hangars. It tak 
engines (which generally rate 
1,100 hp. and 1,200 hp 
two Pratt & Whitney engines 
hp. each. It streamlines the 
the loops and antennas out of the air 
stream. 

Ihe result is a DC-3 that will cruise 
at about 200 mph.—some 20 mph. 
faster than it did before 

The company then installs all sorts 
of extra navigational and safety equip 
ment. After that, if it doesn’t alread 
have a customer, it wait 
¢ Flying Board Room—Remmert-Wer 
ner can afford to overhaul planes on 
speculation like that—something few 
other aircraft rebuilders will do—be 
cause it’s pretty sure an order will turn 
up sooncr or later. 

Usually, the custome: 1 big com 
pany with far-flung plants or connec 
tions. It needs a way of getting its 
cxecutives from place to place without 
wasting too much of their time. It tells 
Remmert-Werner wants the 
plane decorated, inside and out. The 
DC-3 generally ends up as a sort of 
fiving lounge—sometimes as a_ fiving 
board room—with plush furnishings, ait 
conditioning, a liquor cabinet, an ice 
box, and the like. 


ror one 


how if 
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... furnishes it, 


CRITICAL PROCESS AREA 
Automatic controls maintain constant atmos- ; BOILER ROOM 


pheric conditions and provide precise meas- 


Combustion safeguards, indicating and 
urement essential to various processes. 


recording instruments, valves, motor 
starters and contractors, pressure and 
temperature controls contribute to 
efficient heating operation. 





ox 


SHIPPING 
Heating and ventilat 
ing controls protect 
goods subject to de- 
terioration 





LABORATORY 


Temperature and bu- 
midity controls, in- 
Strumentation control 
testing and research 
under the most ex- 
acting specifications. 


For Comfortable, Even Temperature in New or Existing 


Buildings—of any size—Use Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a factory, school, office, hospital, apartment, electronic controls to choose from, Honeywell Customized 
store, garage — or any size building — new or existing, Temperature Control offers you the greatest flexibility in 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control can help meet design. Then,too,when it comes to performance, Honeywell 
your heating, ventilating, air conditioning and industrial built controls assure years of trouble-free operation. And 
control problems. they're backed by a fine service organization 

Once equipped with Honeywell Customized Temperature For full facts on Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control, you'll have an ideal indoor ‘‘climate’’"— and save Control, call your architect, heating engineer or local 
fuel besides. Honeywell office. There are 104 Honeywell offices across 

And with a complete line of pneumatic, electric and the nation. Or mail the coupon today. 


POSSESSES SESOSSSOSSSSSESEHEEHEEEETESESESEEEEEHEEHETESEOOEOEEOOOE 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co 
Dept. BW -3-85, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS Gentlemen: 
oneywell I'm interested in learning more about Honeywell Customized Tem- 


perature Control. 
Name 
e C e 
We Coritiols 
Hi Fas Firm Name 
Address 


"Sew 








GENERAL PROCESS AREA 
Heating and ventilating controls provide ex- 
acting control of temperatures and humid- 
ity to insure product uniformity. 


CAFETERIA 
Heating and ventilating controls 
provide comfort regardless of 
occupancy conditions. 





RECEPTION AREA 


Air conditioning controls keep 
temperatures ideally comfort- 
able for customers and visitors 
—in any weather 


GENERAL OFFICE 


Air conditioning controls here—with indi- 
vidual thermostats for private offices, zoned 
comfort for large areas —keep ‘‘climate’'at 
level that promotes greatest efficiency for 
executives and clerical workers alike. 


How Honeywell Customized Temperature 


Control Can Raise Industrial Efficiency 


Take two of the most important factors in business today: 
employee work-output and product quality. 
There's good evidence that on both counts the efficiency of a plant could 
be considerably improved by proper installation of Honeywell Controls. 
As for the amount of work employees do . . . scores of plants 
throughout the country have greatly boosted efficiency —by protecting 
workers’ health, increasing their comfort, making them happier. 








One of the primary ways this was done was through the use of 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control installations in areas like 
those above. By compensating for such varying factors as weather 
exposure, occupancy, internal heat sources and type of building construc- 
tion, Honeywell Controls have greatly improved working conditions 

Or consider the realm of product quality . . . 

Honeywell control installations in industrial centers have helped 
improve products, often have made possible a much greater degree of 
uniformity. These controls for temperature, humidity and process instru- 
mentation are in daily use by industries as divergent as pickle packers 
and uranium processors, paper manufacturers and steel fabricators 

And in many cases, Honeywell Customized Control installations are 
saving businesses thousands of dollars yearly through more 
economical use of fuel. 
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25 Major Plant Sites 


now available in the Metropolitan Cleveland Area 
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THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 
81,000,000 people within 500 miles... 
3,500 manufacturer-suppliers right at hand 


= 
_ 
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Write Today for FREE 
illustrated Brochure 


New! “Growth Industries Need 
Northeast Ohio” gives latest facts 
on research, new materials, new 
markets, growth prospect by 
lines. Plus list of 100 companies 
which have invested $1 million 
or more for expansion here 
recently. 


Looking Years Ahead to the ever-changing needs of 
America’s expanding economy, leaders of many of 
the nation’s largest corporations are planning now 
for future growth in the best location in the nation. 


No Other Area In The World offers growth industries 
such an extraordinary combination of favorable long- 
range prospects. The area has unlimited fresh water. 
Existing materials, suppliers, markets and transpor- 
tation facilities are unexcelled. Additional facilities 
under development—including steel, chemicals and 
the new Ohio Turnpike—will give the area even 
greater advantages in the years ahead. 

From Planning To Plant Site To Completed Plant, you are 
invited to use our free Location Engineering Service 
for information and assistance in building for the 
future in the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area 


For up-to-the-minute facts about any of the plant 


sites shown above, phone or write Development 
Department, Richard L. DeChant, Manager. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE © CHerry 1-4200 © CLEVELAND |, OHIO 





MATERIALS HANDLING BRIEFS | 


_— 


Coke plants mechanize their operations with Wellman equipment such as this trio: 
A Wellman Coke Pusher pushes hot coke from the oven through a Wellman Coke 
Guide into a Wellman Coke-Quenching Car. After water quenches coke in the 
car, doors open and coke is discharged down a ramp. Wellman has served the 
steel industry for more than half a century. 








' 
Bulk materials handling is another major field served by Wellman. Here, three | 
Wellman 1 5-gross-ton ore bridges speed up unloading of freighters and stocking 
of iron ore. Wellman bridges, cranes, Hulett-type unloaders, car dumpers, un- , 
loading towers and buckets are in service everywhere. 


@ Take advantage of Wellman’s 
half century of experience to help 
speed your materials handling 
and cut your costs. The Wellman 
Engineering Company, 7000 Cen- 


tral Ave., Cleveland 4, Obio, U.S. A. WE LL M A N 
ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 
Wellman will build it! 


HEAVY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL STEEL MILL MACHINERY 

“WILLIAMS” CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 

MECHANICAL GAS PRODUCERS 
“ANKER-HOLTH” AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 
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. . . When it was finished, 
it was like a small, plush 
apartment... .” 


REMMERT-WERNER starts on p. 112 


stockholder) wanted a biggish plane for 
personal use. Remmert and Werner 
agreed to revamp a Dt for him. 

That was the start of their present 
business. ‘They converted, next, a B-25 
bomber for Gaylord Container Corp 
of St. Louis. Right on top of that, 
they got an order from Owens-Corn 
ing Fiberglass Corp. Owens-Corning 
wanted its plane lined inside with fiber 
glas, to keep motor noise out of the 
cabin. Remmert and Werner liked the 
idea so much that they have lined their 
planes with fiberglas ever since 

And ever since, their business has 
mushroomed. Executives of other com 
panies saw the first three conversions, 
soon began coming vith order 
After the Owens-Corning job, says 
Remmert, “we were always at work.” 
They eventually closed their flight train 
ing school, and the charter service be 
came a secondary operation 
e Case Study—Most of the planes 
Remmert-Werner has irked on since 
then have been D¢ In addition 
to their other advantag Remmert 
says, the old Dougla orkhorses are 
more adaptable than most other types 

Ihe latest DC-3 to go through Rem 
mert-Werner’s shops—th company s 
67th conversion of a t engine plan 

is designed for execut if Federated 
Department Stores, | l'ederated’s 
plane is a fairly typi version job 

Remmert-Werner originally bought 
it from ‘Trans World Airlines, Inc 
Back in the rebuildin hops, it wa 
stripped to wings and fuselage. The 
airline seats were sent to Remmert 
Werner's Own ¢ ibinet hop, where 
they were rebuilt as wide swivel chair 
(Uheyv can be wider because a privat 
DC-3 seldom has m than eight 
seats, compared to the airline DC-3’s 
maximum of 24.) 

Remmert’s men next nt to work on 
the wings and fuselag traightening 
dents and doing a gencral streamlining 
job. They beefed up the plane’s cen 
ter pancl—its backbon verhauled the 
landing gear, rebuilt the gas tank 
They installed a new engine, new pro 
pellers, and well over $40,000 (installed 
cost) worth of navigation, communica 
tion, and safety equipment 
e Interior—Ihen came the job of r 
vamping the plane’s passenger cabin 
When it was finished, it was like a 
small, plush apartment. [here's a cedar 
lined clothes closet, hroom with 
leather-upholstered accessories, a com 
pact cooking galley, irge table in 
the rear for use as ving board; 
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Moves big 
payloads faster 


Bic earth-moving vehicles like this 
twin-engine self-loading scraper get 
more work done faster because of 
Allison Torgmatic Drives. These 
time-proved hydraulic drives — more 
than 10,000 have been built for Army 
tanks and heavy-duty vehicles—make 
multiple engine applications possible 
—and practical. 

Torgmatic Drive provides a smooth, 
steady, oil-cushioned flow of power— 


high-starting torque with 
uninterrupted acceleration ‘ 
ey 
MOT 


—protection against shock- 





i} 


Compeact, 
efficient 
hydraulic 


drive for... CRANES 


Zhe 


‘—at lower cost 


load damage to engines and equip- 
ment. It eliminates engine lugging and 
stalling while maintaining power to 
drive wheels at all times. This permits 
the engine to operate in its most effec- 
tive speed range by balancing engine 
power with load requirements. 

Users of trucks, scrapers and other 
vehicles equipped with TORQMATIC 
DRIVE report up to 30% more work 
done and 15% less cost per yard than 
with a mechanical drive — additional 
good reasons why engineers are 
designing Allison Torgmatic Drives 


TRUCKS SHOVELS 


into all types of heavy-duty equipment. 


Allison Torgmatic Drives are the 
only heavy-duty full torque-shifting 
vehicle transmissions available today— 
engineered for compactness, permit- 
ting flexibility of drive-train design for 


today’s and tomorrow’s vehicles. 

Like to know more about ToROMATIC 
Drives? Write us for Engineering Data 
Bulletin which gives full specifications, 


ALLISON Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
Box 894-BB, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


t4 
C7 TOROMATIC DRIVES 
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TRACTORS 


LOCOMOTIVES DRILLING RIGS 





NQ)W! pupticate 120 BRIGHT 
COPIES A MINUTE IN 


we cole 
IN ONE OPERATION 


OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE. 
WRITE, DRAW, OR TRACE 


NO STENCILS! 
NO MATS! 

NO INKING! 

NO MAKE-READY! 


SO SHARP! 

SO CLEAN! 

300 to 500 Copies from One Master 
In Seconds . . for Pennies! .. In Red, 
Blue, Green, Purple and Black! 


DITTO.DIO 


(LIQUID) DUPLICATOR 
NOW —cur copy costs! Your DITTO original 


or “master” can reproduce up to 5 colors in 
one operation—of anything you trace, draw, 
write or type—in seconds, for pennies! 

Just snap your original on the new D-10 
and out come 300 to 500 vivid copies, at 120 
a minute, on any weight of card or paper, in 
sizes from 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”. On shart runs, 
file your original, change data or pictures on 
it if you like, and run more copies later. 

See, try the new DITTO D.-10! It has 
wear- and corrosion-resisting stainless steel 
parts. It has smooth, balanced action—makes 
an expert of any user. It’s surprisingly low in 
cost. It’s just what you'd expect from the 
world leader in duplicating 
machines and supplies. — 

USED IN OVER 300 LINES OF DEMOnsT, Tow 
BUSINESS TO MAKE COPIES IN YOUR OFFicg 


SALES LETTERS + SPECIFICATIONS 
— - conmanett f cattature on 
. . ol few Di 
PRICE SHEETS + MUSIC SCORES — 
* MENUS + HOUSE ORGANS 
*QUOTATIONS, + NOTICES 

sis + RADIO SCRIPTS 
« POSTCARDS « DRAWINGS 
o ESTIMATES + EXAMINATION 
+ BLANK FORMS QUESTIONS 
o SKETCHES NEWS RELEASES 
eSTATEMENTS = + LESSON SHEETS 

+ REPORTS 


/ 32 Se. Ockiey Bivd., Chicage 


f n0 co 12 
; st : mm. 
Choice ) or bl gation t o 


© me, please— 


D. 10 . 
demonstration iio. Duplicator 
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. . . he wanted a trans- 


parent dome on the roof of 
his DC-3 .. .” 
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there’s a radio, a television sect, and#@ 
dictaphone. There’s a table compart- 
ment for storing glasses and bottles; it 
ulls out to make a small, handy bar. 
There are two heating tems—one 
that uses hot air from the plane’s en- 
gines, another that works ir de pendently 
while the plane is on the ground 

Some customers, Remmert says, ask 
for interiors very much more elaborate 
than that. One board chairman ordered 
a chair that would move up and down 
like a barber’s chair, and run from one 
side of the plane to the other on a track 

Another customer had a duplicate 
set of instruments installed in the 
cabin—presumably, so that he could 
second-guess the pilot 

Perhaps the most startling request 
Remmert ever got was from a movie 
cowboy. He wanted a transparent dome 
on the roof of his DC 30 that his 
horse could stand up in the plane and 
survey the passing scenery. The cow 
boy didn’t get his wish. Remmert- 
Werner was too busy, at the time, to 
figure out the complicated engineering 
problems involved 
e Costs—How expensiv: 1 DC-3 to 
operate? Remmert’s rough estimates for 
a plane that flies 600 hours a vear 
$21,000 yearly for gas and oil, $16,000 
for an experienced pilot and co-pilot, 
$5,000 for thorough insurance coverage, 
and $18,000 for maintenance. ‘That 
adds up to $60,000 I executive 
planes, of course, it’s tax-deductible as a 
business expense. 

The maintenance figure includes a 
change of engines. The old ones are 
taken off to be overhauled, and newly 
overhauled engines are installed in their 
place. 

Remmert-Werner does maintenance 
work itself, in addition to its conver 
sion business. Many of its best main 
tenance customers, in fact, are indi 
viduals and companies that own Rem 
mert-Werner DC-3s.  “W make as 
much off the ship after ell it as 
before,” savs Remmert 
¢ Big Field—In concentrating on com 
pany aircraft, Remmert-Werner hasn't 
picked a market where customers are 
few and far between. Best available 
estimate is that company planes fly a 
total of 3-million hours a year—more 
than any other category of civilian air 
craft. 

(here are about 9,500 company 
planes of all sizes in the U.S., as against 
1,400 airlines planes. Total seats in the 
company planes: 40,000. In the air- 
lines planes: 35,000 


( 
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World's Fastest Billing Machine 
BURNER, 
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Computes and types the With the Burroughs Magic Multiplier Py pe writer-Bil 
complete invoice in one two steps out of three in your billing operations. Here 


steps of (1) caleulating, (2) writing and (3) machine « 
to calculating and writing in one single 


continuous operation. 


by use in thousands of businesses, the Burroughs M 
Machine computes by direct mechanical n iitiy 


/ Computes by direct addition oo » Writes and computes an invoice in le 
multiplication --<not ordinarily take to copy it! 
| repeated addition. . ae 
or important savings in your billing operation 
| world’s fastest billing machine from the Burroug! 
js 2 . See the yellow pages of your phone hook 
Prints unit price and total Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich 
amount simultaneously—no 
need for machine checking WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S = 


of quantities and price. . 
Burroughs 


Burroughs 





One company SAVED 75% on 
the cost of packaging pistons! 


with NOX-RUST Vapor-Wrapper, 


the new chemically active paper that blocks rust 





in one simple operation! 


Rust-proofing with amazing new 
Vapor-Wrapper is as simple as wrap- 
ping a package! Just wrap metal parts 
in Vapor- Wrapper. That’s all there is 
to it! Anew Nox-Rkust Chemical with- 
in the paper makes moisture laden air 
non-corrosive .. . without the need for 
an air-tight package ... without de- 
posits forming on the metal. 

Use Vapor-Wrapper to protect all 
metal products—from cotter pins to 
printing presses. Vapor-Wrapper re- 
duces packaging costs, ends dipping 
with liquid rust preventives, elim- 
inates cleaning and degreasing. 

The chemical in Vapor- Wrapper is 
an exclusive, new development of 
NOX-RUST laboratories, and is cov- 
ered by U.S. Patents. It is also avail- 
able in crystal form for blowing into 
otherwise inaccessible areas. 

= 


NOKRUST 


(CVAPOR }, 
WRAPPER . 


NOxX-RUST 


Chemical Corporation 
2433 S$. Halsted Street 
Chicago &, Illinois 


Offices in Principal Cities 





Name ee 
Firm Nome_______» 44 ~~ 


Address____ DAM t 


Pistons now rust-proofed for 5¢ in- 
stead of 20¢! That’s the saving 
made by one leading company* 
since changing to economical 
Vapor-Wrapper. And like many 
others, this company delivers its 
products ‘‘factory fresh’’... 
ready for immediate use. 
*Name on request, 











Rust Prevention Specialists Since 1935, 
NOX-RUST makes scores of rust pre- 
ventives for all jobs, including those 
which must meet government and 
Armed Forces specifications. Lead- 
ing companies rely on NOX-RUST in 
their continuous fight against rust. 
Vapor-Wrapper conforms to Military Specification 
MiL-P-3420, Packaging Materials, Volatile Corrosion 
Inhibitor Treated. 


Write for full details on Vapor-Wrapper today! 


----- 


NOX-RUST Chemical Corporation | 
2433 S. Halsted, Chicago 8, Illinois 

Please send me your booklet | 

on Vapor- Wrapper, the rust- | 

preventive paper that wraps | 

out rust. | 

Title — oO Tas | 


a 
—— | 
J 
| 


State 





Commuters Hope 


Commuting Angelenos 
see ray of hope in impending 
changeover of city's inter- 
urban rail service. 


The kiss of doom is on Los Angeles’ 
once fabulous but now badly outmoded 
system of interurban rai] transporta 
tion. 

The $8-million sale of the passen 
ger service of Pacific Electric Railwa 
Co. to a group headed by bus exper 
Jesse L. Haugh is contingent on 
proval by regulatory 
Los Angeles’ hard-pressed commuters, 
who long ago learned to do without 
the system’s pokey railcars, hope th« 
impending changeover may mean the 
beginning of a badly needed network 
of cfhicient public transportation 

Transformation — to which 

Haugh undoubtedly has on his mind, 
may not be the whole answer to the 
area’s bottlenecked interurban’ mas 
transportation unless they get some 
freeways to run on (BW—Mayl17'52, 
p134). But southern Californians seem 
to fecl that if anybody can turn the 
rundown system into an efficient, pay- 
ing service, Haugh can do it. 
e Vicious Circle—What the sale in- 
volves is a network of rail and bus 
lines serving 125 communities in four 
counties of southern California that 
last vear carried nearly 95.5-million pas 
sengers in and out of Los Angeles. 
Thrown in are 669 motor coaches al- 
ready installed and terminal and shop 
facilities. 

For vears, Pacific Electric, a sub 
sidiary of the Southern Pacific RR, has 
taken a financial beating on this service. 
As more and more commuters took to 
their cars, public transportation slid 
further and further into the back seat. 
Highways clogged up, and public serv 
ice became slow, inefficient. Last year 
Pacific Electric lost $2,674,750 
e Made to Order—This sort of situa- 
tion is ripe pickings for 65-year-old 
Haugh, who scems to have a knack for 
acquiring rundown properties — that 
are doing poorly and turning them into 
paying propositions. He has thrived 
on it since he left his executive assistant 
post at Union Pacific RR, where he 
organized, developed, and managed 
Union Pacific Bus Lin He is now 
president of Western Transit System, 
Inc., which runs bus lines in Montana, 
California, Washington, and Oregon. 

In 1948 Haugh got a group of San 
Dicgo businessmen to try rehabilitating 
San Dicgo’s ragged transportation sys 
tem. They formed City Transit Sys- 
tems, Inc., and bought the San Diego 
Electric Railway Co., which had lost 


ig~cncics 


buses, 
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money more years than not. Haugh’s 
substitution of buses for strectcars there 
was so successful that the Downtown 
Businessmen’s Assn. threw a big ban- 
quet for the drivers. 

When Haugh took over in San Diego 
the first thing he did was step up con- 
version of streetcars to buses. One big 
money-saving trick he uses is to stand- 
ardize buses for cheaper maintenance. 
That way mechanic training is simpler, 
and he can buy complicated machine 
tools to maintain just one type of bus, 
instead of the seven or cight types 
that many big companies operate. 
¢ Bigger Job—It will take longer to re- 
place the streetcars in Los Angeles. 
But Haugh will undoubtedly standard- 
ize to all one type of bus as quickly 
as he can. 

Presumably, Haugh walked into Los 
Angeles as he did im San Diego, and 
persuaded local businessmen to put up 
the money to buy Pacific Electric’s pas- 
senger business. He savs only that the 
capital came largely from the Los 
Angeles area, with some from San 
Diego. If Haugh and his backers can 
turn Los Angeles interurban passenger 
system into a moncy-making plum, it 
will be the juiciest they have picked 
vet. 





COMPANY BRIEFS 





Too efficient: Armstrong Cork Co. has 
got so ecfhcient it will shut down its 
Camden (N. J.) plant at yearend and 
transfer all cork insulation work to its 
factory at Beaver Falls, Pa. Manufactur 
img improvements, says Armstrong, 
now cnable the one plant to turn out 
as much insulation as both plants did a 
few vears ago. 

* 
Cutback of defense orders is forcing an 
other shutdown. All machines will stop 
June 1 at the 2,000-employee Ohio Axle 
& Gear Division of the Timken Detroii 
Axle Co. The plant is devoted en 
tirely to defense production 

. 
Resistol Hats, Inc., rigged up its na 
tional sales convention last week ‘Texas 
style. Executives and 22 salesmen 
showed up at Resistol Ranch neat 
Dallas in western togs for the conven 
tion. ‘The big feature: a barbecue pit 
that Resistol claims is the biggest in 
l'exas. 

@ 
A new era of bomber production has 
started for Boeing Airplane Co. It has 
just delivered its last propeller-driven 
Superfort to the U.S. Air Force. From 
now on, Bocing bomber production 
will be strictly jet—the giant cight-jct 
B-52 Stratofortress being produced at 
Seattle, and the B-47 Stratojet at 
Wichita. 
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Sky -High 
or 


Fathoms 


It's always STAINLESS STEEL 


where 





From airplanes to subs and all points betwe 

stecl ts the one metal most associated with the pr 
F di serving of food. Why? Because it’s the one n 
000 IS combines a// the desired virtues: beauty, 

cleanliness, long life, low maintenance, easy fabri 

high resistance to corrosion and heat. @ Now tl ar 
Concerned itics to conjure with! Where can you use them? Wher 

employ Allegheny Metal to Improve your produ rored 

costs im your equipment — and how can we help you? Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 

















EXPOSITION 


See the largest and most comprehensive array of 
materials handling equipment ever assembled in 
one place and at one time! More than 250 com- 
panies will present and demonstrate six acres of 
machines, supplies and services that are today’s 
pacemakers for cost reduction and operating 
efficiency. 





Top experts will examine new developments in 
materials handling techniques at conference ses- 
sions concurrent with the show. 


For information, address 


Clapp & Poliak, Exposition Management, 
341 Madison Avenue, New York 17 





“This is the 
last straw!” 


9 “The boss was in a rage when he found 
that second error in the same week on an 
invoice. ‘Design me a simple invoice 
form that can be followed without a road 
map and does away with these fool errors, 
or we'll lose all our customers!’ he 
roared. So with our printer I worked out 
a simplified form on Hammermill Bond. 
Not only has the new form minimized 
chances of error, but we’ve found that 
Hammermill Bond takes printing, typing 
and erasing so much better, looks so 
much more attractive, that we’ve stand- 
ardized our printed forms on it.” 


IT PAYS TO DO BUSINESS 
ON HAMMERMILL PAPERS 


Your printer can help you design efficient 
forms and prestige-winning letterheads. 
And if he suggests Hammermill Bond — 
as thousands of printers do— you may be 
sure it’s the right paper for you. To 
obtain business printing on Hammermill 
papers, look for the Guild sign on a 
printer’s window. Let it be your guide 

to printing satisfaction. Send for the free 
Hammermill Bond sample book and 

the idea-book “‘How to Design a Business 


Form. 


Please send me—F REE — the sample book of Hammermill Bond and include 
“How to Design a Business Form.” 


Name___ 





Position 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) Sw-3-a1 


OK FOR THE WATERMARK TIS HAMMERMILL i ( HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 





BOOKS 


Family Finance 


J. K. Lasser and Sylvia 
Porter co-author a _ book 
aimed at helping the average 
family handle its money. 


The average family’s perpetual strug 
gle to make ends meet, say tax con- 
sultant J. K. Lasser and New York 
Post finance editor Sylvia I. Porter, 
can lead to all sorts of mental and 
physical disorders—and even to divorce 
Partly out of compassion for peopl 
with such troubles, the two money ex 
perts have written a book on personal 
finances. It’s called Managing Your 
Moncy (Henry Holt, New York, $4.95). 
¢ The Budget—The foundation for any 
successful financial program, Lasser and 
Porter say, is a well-organized budget. 
It’s a fundamental control device for 
parceling out income. If it’s handled 
wrong, the result can be disastrous. 

Having made that point, Lasser and 
Porter follow with an intricate out 
line of what a well-organized budget 
should look like. Basically, it should 
be made up of four part 

eA record of where the money 
comes from. This includes not only 
salary, but part-time income, dividends, 
gifts, and other odd sourc« 

e A record of fixed, “unavoidable” 
expenses, such as taxes, insurance pre 
miums, debts, and savings allotments 

e An allotment of funds for day-to- 
day expenses. 

¢ A breakdown of daily expenses 
for food, rent, clothes, and cven minor 
items like the kids’ allowance. ‘This last 
budget form, Lasser and Porter say, is 
the one with the greatest flexibility. It’s 
also the one that can make or break 
your budget most casils 
e Ways and Means—Once vour budget 
is made out, your next problem is the 
mechanical means by which vou'll han 
dle the proposed saving and spending 
. Lasser and Porter describe seven 
basic pieces of machinery. You can 
use a joint checking account, or an al 
lowance for cach member of the fam 
ily, or simply envelopes marked “rent” 
and “food.” Lasser and Porter leave 
the choice to the individual family. 
¢ The Backbone—When you have built 
this financial structure, u're faced 
with the job of making it secure. To 
do that, say Lasser and Porter, vou need 
such devices as liquid savings, life in 
surance, social security insurance, annu 
ities, government securities, and cor 
porate stocks or bonds 

You need more than one; none of 
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avpins | HIRD DIMENSION 


TO LIVE-WIRE IDEAS 


Between blueprint and installation 
lies the dimension that makes a good 
electrical design operate. It’s the in- 
terpretive hand of the electrical con- 
tractor that wires a range or installs 
a generator. 

When you cail in your NECA Quali- 
fied Contractor, you get experienced 
interpretive engineering. He may 
have one or more draftsmen to make 
detailed wiring diagrams from the 
architect’s plan. He can make fast, 
on-the-job decisions to save you time 


and money. He can dip into a pooh 
of resources and skills as big as the 
National Electrical Contractors 
Association. 

Next time you need an estimate, in- 
sist on the Qualified Electrical Con- 
tractor who displays the NECA seal. 
It’s your assurance of guaranteed 
installations. 

Your local NECA Contractor backs 
every job for workmanship and 
materials with a one-year written 
guarantee. 


WATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON,.D.C. 


k 
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QUALIFIED 


THE SEAL 

THAT SYMBOLIZES 
ELECTRICAL 
SATISFACTION 
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ror? WOward _ 


Owe OMS = we feel better, 


dry better! 
There's no economy in buying two paper towels to do the work of one 
. + « no Satisfaction in using a towel that’s too stiff for comfort, 
or falls to pieces when it’s wet. 


For real economy and full satisfaction, buy Fort Howard Paper Towels. 
CONTROLLED WET STRENGTH makes Fort Howard Towels strong and 
firm without sacrificing softness or absorbency. STABILIZED ABSORBENCY 
provides effective drying power regardless of age, and Fort Howard 

Towels are ACID FREE. 


Fort Howatd Towels are available in seventeen grades and folds, to fit 

your present folded towel equipment . . . and we can furnish new equipment if 
needed. For Towels that are always available, consistently high quality, and priced 
right, call your Fort Howard distributor salesman today, or write Fort Howard 
Paper Company, Green Bay, Wisconsin for full information and samples. 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, GREEN BAY, WIS. For 33 Years 
Manufacturers of 
Quality Towels, 
Fort Howard Toilet Tissue and 


Towels Fit Paper Napkins 

Any Folded ~ibihde 
Towel O rare sien? 
Cabinet « ° 








“, .. holding securities will 
counteract fluctuations in 
the value of the dollar...” 


FAMILY FINANCE starts on p. 124 


these alone is enough to support a rc- 
tired couple or a widow, or to give the 
necessary backbone to a family finan 
cial plan. One bright idea along this 
line, Lasser and Porter say, is a system 
developed by New York mutual savings 
banks: They offer a three-way combi 
nation of regular savings, life insurance, 
and regular purchase of government 
bonds. A family gets the package by 
making a single payment cach month 
¢ Corporate Securities—Over any fam- 
ily security program, there hovers the 
ogre of inflation. It can let the blood 
out of any type of fixed-return security 
device—life insurance, social security, 
and the like. One way to beat it, say 
Lasser and Porter, is through a careful 
selection of corporate securities. Your 
holding of securities, if you handle it 
right, will counteract fluctuations in 
the value of the dollar 
¢ System—* Many peopl have avoided 
Wall Street,” say Lasser and Porter, 
“because Wall Street has done a fan 
tastically bad job of explaining it 
self... .” But, thev say, there’s actually 
no reason to be leery of it 

One way of investing in the stock 
market, Lasser and Porter suggest, is 
this: Choose shares in five leading 
companies, cach in a different, essential 
industry. Also, choose shares that have 
a 10-year record of paying dividends. 
Put about the same amount in cach 
company, and every year sell at least 
one stock—substituting a good one for 
your least promising. Finally, don’t 
buy stocks on borrowed money. This 
system won't give you an ironbound 
guarantee against losses, but it will give 
you some measure of financial stability. 
¢ Taxes—Alongside inflation as a buga 
boo in family finances is the problem 
of taxes—Lasser’s specialty. You can 
soften the impact of taxes, Lasser savs, 
by figuring your exemptions and deduc 
tions thoroughly and accuratels 

The book lists a bewildering array 
of such tax-softeners. You can deduct 
for all sorts of medical expenses 
crutches, eyeglasses, therapeutic baths, 
hearing aids. You can deduct for furni 
ture you contribute to child welfar 
auctions, clothes you give to charity, 
investment counsel fees, and safe de 
posit box fees. 
¢ Take It Easy—Managing Your Moncey 
doesn’t offer any get-rich-quick schemes. 
In fact, it leans more toward advising 
home-owners to get rich slowly. Cau 
tion is the word, it says, on anv financial 
operation—whether it be shopping for 
necessities Or investing in stocks. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 





Stainless Steel... even for nails! For 
some nailing jobs . . . especially where 
you want to protect clean paint against 
stains and discoloration from ordinary 
nails... you can now get nails of bright, 
corrosion-resistant U-S’S Stainless Steel. 
They don’t corrode, they drive easy, and 
they hold tight. 


NOW ... Blackboards of Steel! 1 

right, these school blackboards are mad: 
of porcelain enameled steel. They're easy 
to write on with ordinary chalk, and, of 
course, they're easy to clean. You can 
get them in a wide variety of sizes and 
colors. By making steel for boards like 
this, United States Steel is helping to 
build better schools and remember, 
better schools build a stronger America 





Prize Winner in Manhattan. This isthe What Makes It Go ? This tractor is powered by liquid petro- 

Harlem River Pedestrian Bridge joining leum gas (LP-Gas), a fuel that has long been used by many 

East 103rd St. and Ward’s Isiand, New families for cooking and water heating, and is now coming 

York. It’s the world’s longest gircer lift into use for powering fazm machinery. United States Steel 

span... and in the 24th Annual Beauti- supplies a large quantity of the steel used for the manufac- 

ful Bridge Competition of the American — ture of LP-Gas tanks such as the one being filled in the picture. This trade - mark is your guide 
Institute of Steel Construction, it won a to quality stee! 

first place award. Steelwork for this 


bridge was fabricated and erected by . 
U. S. Steel . . . along with the steelwork | 
of two other bridges that also won first 4 
awards in the competition. 
bie The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 


OIL WELL SUPPLY.. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ~ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-665 
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Pension Funds: Fastest Grower of All 


What's the hottest thing in the field 
of finance today? 

Not the investment trust business, 
no matter what vou mav have heard 


128 


For quite a while, the pension 

funds have been far hotter 
That's not to belittle the 

ances of the open-end investment com 


perform 


panies. They're doing fi More than 
$4-billion of the publ money is 
tucked away in investm trust shares: 
in 1941 the figure wa ily $400-mil 
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Underwiters Are Fewer 
But Better Heeled 


The combined capital worth of the 
country’s top 396 securities under- 
writers was almost $618-million at the 
start of this year. 

At the beginning of last year, 400 
securities distributors had capital ag- 
gregating $539-million, while 443 had 
$484-million of capital at the start of 
1951, Finance, the Chicago banking 
trade journal, reports. Shrinkage to 
396 firms at the beginning of this vear 
was the result of mergers and dissolu- 
tions. 

The first 10 in size: A. M. Kidder & 
Co., $30-million; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, $23-million; 
First Boston Corp., $19.6-million; Al- 
len & Co., $15.4-million; Blyth & Co., 
Inc., $14.4-million; Bear, Stearns & 
Co., $13.3-million; Wertheim & Co., 
$12.1-million; Union Securities Corp., 
$11.4-million; Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc., $11.4-million; and Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., $11.2-million. 

Next in line were Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc., $10.8-million; Lazard 
Ireres & Co., $10.3-million; Lehman 
Brothers, slightly under the $10.3-mil- 
lion level; White, Weld & Co., $10.2- 
million; and A. C. Allyn & Co., $10- 
million. 


SHIP IT WIREBOUND! 
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No matter where it's bound 


or taximeters to Buffalo you will! 
Boxes or Crates. Wirebounds are the 


BETTER combine the strength of steel with 




























Stocks and Styles 


“Dividends are a girl's best friend,” was 
the paraphrase Bache & Co. used to tie 
together the combination fashion show and 
investment seminar held at its Chrysler 
Building office last week. Harold L. Bache 
(above), senior partner of the Wall Street 
brokerage firm, told his female audience 
“There is no mystery about fashions and 
there need be no mystery about securities.” 
Saks Fifth Avenue supplied the nonmystic 
fashions. 
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FASTER 
ASSEMBLY 










STACKING the resiliency of wood to save tare weight. 
They come to you flat, take less storage 
space, assemble in less than a minute and 


consistently slash damage claims 


REDUCED 


WEIGHT will tell you the whole story of safety 


and savings for your product! 
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Whether you're shipping tractors to Brazil 
ship safer at lower total cost in Wirebound 


remarkable tailor-made containers that 


Isn’t this the shipping story you've been 
wanting to hear? Wirebound Sales Engineers 









MAIL THIS COUPON Wow L 





Wirobound Box Manufacturers Association 
Room 1100, 427 South LaSale Street, Chirago 4, Illinois 


(0 Hove a sales engineer give me the whole story 
(CD Send me a copy of “What to Expect From Wirebounds” 


BOXES & CRATES Tipe 


Save with KATHABAR, 
the positive way to put 
humidity in its place. 





COMFORT +) 





Step up efficiency .. . KATHA- 
BAR maintains true comfort con- 
ditions of 78F, 45% R.H. for 
Toledo Scale, Toledo Blade, Kro- 
ger and many others. 





PRODUCTION 
PROCESSING! 


When Eli Lilly, Ohio Match, Hal- 
oid, many others turn to KATHA.- 
BAR for humidity conditioning 
vital production processing, there 
is a reason. KATHABAR protects 
product quality ... saves dollars. 








CONTINUOUS 
SUB-FREEZING 
TEMPERATURES! 





Where quick cooling and drying 
are important, you can appreciate 
K A'THA BAR Humidity Condi- 
tioning. Two prominent candy 
makers cut cooling time and at 

tained continuous production, 
Schenley Labs assure continuous 
operations -eliminate shut-downs 
with KA THABAR, There are 


dozens of others. 


MAIL THIS VALUABLE 
COUPON TODAY! 
Let us tell you what 
KATHABAR could 


do for you, 


Without obligation, send me the complete story 
on KATHABAR, I'm interested in. K-52-11 


( ) comfort 
( ) continuous sub-freezing temperatures 


{ ) production processing 


| COMPANY 


| ADORESS 





lion. This growth is sure to stand as 
one of the most phenomenal in fr 
nancial history. 

¢ Young and Lusty—But the pension 
funds have skyrocketed faster and fur- 
ther in the years since the war. Assets 
of the group today are estimated at 
over $10-billion, compared with some- 
thing like $750-million at Pearl Har- 
bor. What's more, another $2-billion 
or so is expected within the year. All 
that in a pension trade most of whose 
members are scarcely out of business 
diapers. 

There are no definite figures on how 
many pension funds are now in opera- 
tion. People in the business come up 
with a variety of estimates. 

One large insurance organization 
figures there were between 15,000 and 
16,000 pension funds of all types in 
operation at the end of 1952. It 
guesses that insurance companies alone 
are handling some 12,260 plans cover- 
ing 3,260,000 people. Comparable fig- 
ures of 1947 were 6,700 plans covering 
1,520,000 people; in 1940 it was 1,530 
plans covering 700,000 people. 

The best guess is that 80% of all 
dollars put aside by pension plans are 
administered by insurance companies. 
¢In Stocks—Most pension payments 
made to insurance companics, under 
insured plans, end up in bonds, mort- 
gages, and the like. That's just as true 
today as it was in earlier years before 
laws were passed giving the life in- 
surance trade greater latitude in buy- 
ing stocks. Few large life companies 
have cared to use even these limited 
discretionary powers to the full. 

It’s a moot point whether the life 
companies will retain their dominant 
position in the pension field. But a 
nationwide survey just completed by 
BUSINESS WEEK indicates that the 
chances favor a continuation of the 
status quo for some time. Most of the 
companies surveyed felt that in the long 
run the life companies would be the 
safest place to lodge their funds, 
though it might prove the most ex- 
pensive. As one executive said: “Sure, 
common stock holdings would lower 
our yearly payments at times, via higher 
yields and capital appreciation. But 
remember, bull markets aren't perma- 
nent.” 

Still, pension funds as a whole can’t 
be written off as a stock market factor. 
Although the life companies handle 
four-fifths of the pension funds, there 
are some mighty big uninsured funds 
amoung the remaining 20% that in- 
clude preferred and common stocks in 
their investments. 
¢ Some Clues—It’s impossible to deter- 
mine accurately the size of these equity 
holdings. But between $1.5-billion and 
$2-billion are now held in trusted plans 
whose managers are far more steck- 
minded than most insurance companies. 


Wall Street thinks that a 
of the new money going 
funds lately has found it 
equities. You can get a few 
how large the part is: 

e Roger Murray, vice-president of 
New York’s Bankers ‘Trust Co.—which 
is said to handle more pension funds 
than any other U.S. bank—savs: “‘[In 
pension fund] investing think in 
terms of ... 25% to 30% in common 
stocks.” 

e Boston’s Old Colon 
said to be New England’s biggest pen- 
sion fund trustec, has long advertised 
its liking for stocks. Old Colony reports 
that it follows “the policy of investing 
about a third of discretionary pension 
trust funds in quality common stocks.” 

¢ Chicago’s Virst National Bank, 
another big operator in the field, has 
published a cross section of the pension 
and profit-sharing funds for which it 
acted as trustee as of July 31, 1952. 
It showed that 28.4‘ f the funds 
were invested in tocks, an- 
other 6.9% in preferred 

Looking at figures lik 
Strect concludes that a lot 
sion money is going into 
many people realize. But 
can’t agree on the amount 
mate $500-million annuall 
commons. Others gues 
million; some go still lower 

Obviously, there is no 
as an average investment 
among the noninsured funds 
page 128). No two companics 
up plans seem to think exactly alike; 
neither do trustees. ‘Thus in Dallas onc 
prominent bank puts as much as 40% 
of the funds it handles into commons. 
Its chief rival sticks to 

As a generality, the First of Chicago 
has found that large corporations with 
sizable pension funds are willing to 
have about one-third invested in com 
mons. It finds two important factors 
behind this willingness 

e The long-term nature of 
trust. The fund should never 
to liquidate investments under adverse 
conditions, since income and annual 
contributions are supposed to take care 
of all out payments. 

¢ New cash is being paid in on a 
regular basis. So stocks can be bought 
in declining markets as well as when 
prices are high. Cost over the years 
should reach a satisfactory average. 
eHow Costly?—Pension plans arc 
proving very expensive to many com 
panics, although the pension payments 
can be deducted from earnings before 
the tax liability is figured. For ex 
ample, Mother Bell anics paid 
some $144-million into their pension 
plan last year. At du Pont, “pensions, 
life insurance, vacations with pay,” and 
the like sopped up $60-million, or 18% 
of the entire wage and salary bill. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 











Bad pricing of new issues showed up 
again last week. The syndicate han- 
dling a recent offering of $15-million 
McKesson & Robbins 20-year, 34% 
debentures threw in the sponge, with 
one-third of the bonds still unsold. In 
the “free” market they immediately 
tumbled to 97% of par, three points 
under their original offering price. 


« 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. has reg 
istered for offering the $200-million of 
new long-term debentures it had pre- 
viously announced it would sell (BW 
leb.7'53,p34). They will be 25-year 
bonds. Wall Street expects them to 
carry a 34% or 38% interest rate. 
They will hit the market around Apr. 1. 

Py 
Commercial paper dealers upped their 
note rates last week. Reflecting the gen- 
cral uptrend in loan rates, dealers are 
now Offering six-month notes of “prime 
borrowers” at a 28% rate, compared 
with 24% previously. 

* 
International Shoe Co. has announced 
its purchase of Florsheim Shoe Co. 
(BW—Fcb.7'53,p88). Before the Mar. 
10 deadline rolled around, some 93% 
of the Class A Florsheim shares and 
all the Class B had accepted Interna 
tienal’s purchase offer. Florsheim will 
continue to operate independently. 

6 
Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chi- 
cago, is planning $280-million of new 
financing. ‘That much new capital will 
be needed to complete the $500-mil- 
lion construction program the company 
is now working on. ‘The company serves 
the second-largest number of customers 
of any domestic utility, still has one of 
the smallest margins of generating ca 
pacitvy—despite the $599-million spent 
on new plant facilities since 1945. 

. 
Baltimore & Ohio RR Co. isn’t wor 
ricd about the size of its first-quarter 
earnings. Despite the general drop this 
vear in loadings, particularly coal, it ex 
pects January-March revenues to equal 
those of the same period of last year, 
and net income to match 1952's first 
quarter $5.6-million. 

e 
A 10-day suspension of al] trading in 
common shares of Adolph Goebel, 
Inc., prominent meat products com- 
pany, has been ordered by SEC. Rea 
son: a report by accountants that (1) 
Goebel’s loss in the fiscal vear was 
$300,000 greater than the $437,000 
deficit originally reported, and (2) net 
current assets on the same date were 
overstated by at least that amount. An 
cxtensive audit of all its books and ac- 
counts is now under way. 
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e doors to the 
Union Pacific West... 
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are open to INDUSTRY 





Somewhere in this vast western area there’s 





a location that’s ideal for your requirements 
. . . for manufacturing, assembly, distribu- 






tion, warehousing or some other purpose. 
Furthermore, there are many material ad- 
vantages and attractions that make for 








employee contentment. 
a 






For specific information,’ we suggest you 





contact your nearest Union Pacific repre- 






sentative or write the Industrial Develop- 
ment Department, Room 249, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
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Safety pays big. dividends by preyenting 


SAPETY PAYS OFF 
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Genuine triple tanned horsehide) 
sett, pliable and rugged. SANS 
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costly toss of production due.to injury. 
Make cortaln your company collects its tui 
share of production by protecting employegs. 
with DORSEY. SAFE-T-SHOES.\ America’s. 
finest Jide tor Satety Shoes, : 
There it. ¢ DORSEY. SAFE-T-SHOP foc \. 
every industria! need! ife today 
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The line between Production 
and Destruction 

often CARRIES THIS 

FAMOUS SIGN 





Anchor Fence provides a sure way to guard 
your production— your plant, equipment, 
vehicles and employees — against destruc- 
tion by thieves, vandals and agitators. 

but be sure to look for the orange-and- 
black plate that identifies all genuine 
Anchor Fence. It’s your assurance of the 
finest in industrial fencing. 

WRITE for Anchor's fact-packed cata- 
log to: Ancnor Post Propucts, INc., 
6675 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore 24, Md. 


chor Fence 


-# ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, w. | 





GM Regains Its Laurels 


Its $559-million earnings in 1952 put it back atop the 
corporate heap; gross sales were $7.6-billion. But defense 
activity reduces the company’s liquidity. 


As the 1953 motoring season rolled 
closer this week, there was chest-thump- 
ing among the 487,624 stockholders of 
General Motors Corp. 

The company’s annual report re- 
vealed that GM in 1952 had racked up 
sales of almost $7.6-billion, biggest in 
its 44 years of motor making, against 
$7.5-billion in 1951. Morcover, GM 
had regained its place as the largest 
earner of all corporations. Net income 
totaled close to $559-million, contrasted 
with $506-million in 1951. 

In 1951 GM, after a long reign as 
the nation’s biggest moncy-maker, 
finished second to the $528-million re- 
ported by Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). 
Esso’s net for 1952 is estimated at 
$518-million. 
¢ Bookkeeping—GM took its return to 
top-dog spot with modesty. Chairman 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. and president Har- 
low H. Curtice (page 92) pointed out 
that 1952 net included $30-million of 
1940-50 Canadian profits not previously 
incorporated in income because of ex- 
change restrictions. Also, they said, 
1951 earnings had been marked down 
by the inclusion of a $35-million charge 
for reconversion and plant rehabilita 
tion in connection with defense work. 
Last year saw no similar chargcoff. 

Sloan and Curtice stressed that the 
proportion of defense output rose in 
relation to civilian products, and that 
— margins on defense work were 
ower. Nevertheless, GM’s 1952 net 
income was equivalent of 7.4% of sales, 
compared with 6.8% the previous vear. 

Defense activity shows up in GM's 
balance sheet. Working capital de 
clined $266-million in 1952, thanks 
to $629-million of capital expenditures, 
chiefiy to facilitate defense work. 

Since 1945 GM has spent $2.5-bil 
lion for expansion, including defense 
plant facilities. 

As a result, GM’s fiscal position con- 
tinued to show a drop in liquidity 
Quick assets—cash, government bond 
holdings, and receivables—covered lia- 
bilities only 0.94 times at the beginning 
of this year, compared with 1.18 times 
at the start of 1952 and 1.36 times 
at the outset of 1951. Cash and gov- 
ernment bond holdings alone equaled 
only 65% of all current debts com- 
pared with 86% a year earlier and 
111% two years back. This may par- 
tially explain’ last week’s announce- 
ment that General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., GM’s financing subsidiary, is ex- 
panding its working capital by sale of 


$135-million of junior 14- and 20-year 

% notes direct to a dozen institutional 

buyers. 
e Customer, Too—Meantime, General 
Motors, in its production of automo- 
biles and other products, continued one 
of the best customers of American busi- 
ness. It spent $3.7-billion with sup- 
plicrs for materials and services. ‘To its 
458,680 employees, it paid out $2.1-bil 
lion. 

On the revenue side, GM “origin- 
ated” and handed over $1.1-billion in 
taxes to Federal, state, local and for- 
cign governments, and served as “col 
lector” for $472-million The 
aggregate of $1.6-billion was the equiva 
lent of $18.09 per share on common 
stock, or more than four and one-half 
times the $4 per share common divi 
dends paid in 1952. GM’s own tax 
payments figured out to $12.69 on its 
common shares, over three times divi 
dend payments. 

e Cheerful—I’or the year ahead, Sloan 
and Curtice showed no pessimism. As 
they see the picture 

“It appears likely that materials, par 
ticularly steel, wiJl be in better supply 
than at anv time since the start of the 
Korean hostilitics. In General Motors 
we hope to build more cars and other 
products than in 1952.” 

If it succeeds in that 
will cut an even more impres 
in the U.S. economy. It already has 
an imposing share of total At the 
start of this year, spendable income in 
the nation was running at the record 
rate of $245-billion annually. GM’s 
own sales last year (including defense 
products) figure out to the equivalent 
of more than 2.6¢ of cach dollar of 
this spendable money. 


mo;re. 


iumbition, GM 


ive swathe 


les. 


New Financing Plan 


Atlantic Refining Co., 
summer was considering selling com- 
mon stock, instead may fairly soon 
offer bonds or debentures to raise funds 
for 4 $100-million building program. 

The company says that the type of 
issuc and time of offcring have not 
been decided, but it is expected that a 
debt issue of some sort will be put on 
sale later in the year. At the annual 
meeting May 5, stockholders will vote 
on a proposal to lift the lid on indebt 
edness from $50-million to $150-mil 
lion. Long-term debt outstanding Dec. 
31 was $37.5-million. 


which last 
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wouwu'LkL RIEVER FIRS 


a trout in hot water 


This finny fellow likes his water fast and ic 

With courage to spare, he charges up thi 

stream, never faltering, timing his leaps and acrobat 
flips. No doubt about destination with him 


When building a new product, many companies, our 
customers included, head straight up stream on a plannis 
venture... their goal clearly in mind. They know full 
well the value of planning ahead. By investigating the 

of castings in place of more costly machined part 

they frequently come up with improvements that pace 
their industries. Castings produced by Campbell, Wyant 
and Cannon, give them greater flexibility of design, bet! 
machinability and more resistance to wear at lower cos! 


Why not get in the swim of things? 
Let CWC castings do a real job and maybe you'|| 
have time to cast a fly at the worthy trout 


CAMPBELL, WYANT AND CANNON 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Muskegon, Michigan 
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Another example from Simmons’ Casebook 


Rebuilt, modernized slotter 
boosts output, 
saves time and labor 


It takes years to get a new machine tool 
like this. But one manufacturer couldn't 
wait. He asked Simmons to obtain a used 
slotter and rebuild and modernize it to his 
special needs. Here’s what Simmons did: 
Raised column height of slotter 27” and 
increased stroke from 65 to 72”...Added 
semi-automatic indexing equipment which 
eliminates time-wasting hand-layout work 
.. Added automatic electromagnetic clutch- 
ing; automatic lubrication; many other 
modifications 

Within months, the modernized slotter 
went to work in our customer's plant. Its 
cost—considerably less than that of a new 
tool—will be amortized years before that 
of a new tool would, simply because it 
was delivered when needed. 

Will rebuilding work for you? It’s easy 
to find out: simply send a list of your ma- 
chines that might be rebuilt. We'll quote 
prices and delivery. 


Simmons Machine Tool Corporation 
Main Office and Plant: 
1735 North Broadway, Albany 1, N.Y. 


Export Office: 
50 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y 


Philadelphia Office: Phone Victor 8-3133 
Pittsburgh Office: Phone PEnhurst 1-3700 


POO LOI Rometaaats 
USED MACHINE TOOLS 
A NEW LEASE ON LIFE 





A Closer Look at Earnings 


In gauging recent earnings trends, 
don’t compare 1952 results only with 
those of 1951. It will pay to get per- 
spective on what’s been going on since 
corporations generally chalked up peak 
earnings in 1950. 

What you will find is this: The 
profits trend for many, since 1950, has 
stayed sharply downward. High tax 
rates have been a factor, but not the 
only one. Costs have continued high 


and inflexible (BW—Feb.14'53,p110). 


Fiscal years 1950 1951 1952 
Millions of dollars 

Abbott Laboratories 

Sales 73 84 85 

Net Profits 10 
Air-Way Electric 

Sales 

Net Profits 
American Can 

Sales 

Net Profits 
American Radiator 

Sales 

Net Profit 
American Smelting 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Armour & Co 

Sales 

Net Profits 
A. S. Beck Shoe 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Bigelow-Sanford 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Bohn Aluminum 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Calumet & Hecla 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Celanese Corp 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Eastman Kodak 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Federal Min. & Smelt. 

Sales 

Net Profits 

.. Green Co. 

H. L. ¢ ( 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Hammermill Paper 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Hart, Schaffner,& Marx 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Holland Furnace 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Industrial Rayon 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Int'l Silver 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Kendall Co. 

Sales 

Net Profits 


D— Deficit NA— Not available 


That really hurts, especially where sales 
have been dropping. 

This is apparent in the 
low. Celanese Corp.’s 1952 
for example, not only moved 63% be- 
low 1951 but also 77 under their 
1950 level. Scovill Mfg. Co.’s net was 
off 54% and 63% respectively; Hol- 
land Furnace, 27% and 60%; Sciber- 
ling Rubber, 25% and 50%; and 
West Virginia Coal & Coke, 36% and 
56%. 


impling be- 
net profits, 


Fiscal years 


S. S. Kresge Co 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Ludlow Mfg 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Magma Copper 

Sales 

Net Profits 
Mapes Cons. Mfg 

Sales 

Net Profit 
Mullins Mfg 

Dale 

Net Profits 
Nat! Cas! 

Sales 

Net Profit 
Nicholson Pile 

Sales 


Net Profits 


Register 


Pabst Brewing 
Sales 
Net Profit 
Philco Corp 
Sales 367.0 
Net Profit ‘ 2 11.5 
eal Silk Hosiery 
Sales 3.9 2 11.2 
Net Profit 0.04 
Scovill Mfg 
Sales 2 | 94.3 
Net Profits 1 2.6 
Seiberling Rubber 
Sales 5 7 41.7 
Net Profits 2 0.9 
Sharp & Dohme 
Sales 2.1 50.4 
Net Profits 5 3.9 
Timken R. Bearing 
Sales 169.6 
Net Profits 10.6 
U. S. Gypsum 
Sales 74.8 : 184.9 
Net Profits 7.3 19.0 
Underwood Corp 
Sales 7 65.9 
Net Profits 3.7 
United Fruit 
Sales NA NA NA 
Net Profits 
Hiram Walker 
Sales 
Net Profits 
W. Va. Coal & Coke 
Sales 
Net Profits 
Wm. Wrigley Jr 
Sales 
Net Profits 
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wrong time. Normally, when he and his 
gang start bidding wildly it’s a sign that 
the bull market is about to expire. 
Because he generally gets in late, his 
buying has become famous as a bad 


afraid their clients are reading too much 
alarm into the already visible signs. 
That's why you are likely in the weeks 
ahead to see other reassurances like 
Bache & Co’s message that “this stage 


uo4yng 


sign. Apparently, some Streeters are has yet to appear.” 
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Low-Price Shares Show the Way 


HERE ARE SOME OF 1953’s WINNERS 


1952 





1953 Gains — 
Recently 


1953 Price Range 


Common Stocks Year-end High Low Maximum 


26.1% 26 
24.1 24 
18.5 14. 


$8.50 
29.25 


Affiliated Gas $8 62 $10.87 
American Optical 29.5 62 


American Safety Razor 25 6 


American Tobacco 


Andes Copper 
Autocar 
Automatic Canteen 


Canada Dry 


Carrier Corp 

Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Consolidated Coppermines 
Cornell Dubilier 


Creameries of America 
Edison Bros. Stores 
Eureka Williams 
General Bronze 


General Instrument 
Granby Cons 
Hayes Industries 
Hires Co 


Mining 


Houdaille-Hershey 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
G. R. Kinney 

Lehn & Fink 


Martin-Parry . 
Pan American Airways 
Reliance Mfg. Co. 
Republic Aviation 


Reynolds Spring 
Ruppert (Jacob). 
Seagrave Corp 
Alex. Smith 


Sparks Wit 
Telautograph 


ington 


Texas Gulf Producing 
Thatcher Glass 
Twentiet! Century Fox 
Twin Coac 

United Dye & Chemical 
Van Norman Co 


AND HERE ARE SOME OF ITS 


Anderson Clayton $44.50 $45 
Arc ver-Daniels-Midland $1.25 52 
Atlas Tack 27 27 
E. W. Bliss 21 21 


J. 1. Case 24.2 25 
Celanese Corp 
Chrysler ¢ 


Holland Furnace 


orp 


Merck & Co 
Pure Oil 

Rayonier, Inc 
Square D Co 


Products 62 
110 25 
66.00 


Sylvania El 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
U.S. Smelting & Refining 
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65 14.3 4 


12 15 
7.78 f ‘ $1 
21 


LAGGARDS 


$40.12 $40 
42.25 45 
22.50 23 
15.50 17 


20.62 20 
0. 50 0.7 
85.37 88 
17.62 17 


21.75 22 
57.00 58 
28.25 
26.7 


35 
94. 
54 
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round all over! 


Universal Precisioneered Balls 
are true spheres, round all over, 
within tolerances of 
ten-millionths of an inch 
Mirror-smooth, they are silent 
in operation, with minimal 
torsional resistance, 

even at high speeds 


Universal Precisioneered Balls 
win in any ball-race! 
Engineers underscore their 
universal acceptance 

In chrome and stainless steel. 
Other Universal Balls in 
bronze, aluminum and other 
materials. All 100% inspected, 
all individually gauged. 


WILLOW GROVE 
MONTGOMERY CO., PA, 








CINCINNATI 
you'll like the 


NETHERLAND or TERRACE 


PLAZA nore 


Next time you're in Cincinnati, treat yourself 
to the all-round friendly hospitality of the 
famous air-conditioned Netherland or Terrace 
Plaza Hotel. You'll find 

perfect service and the most 


modern accommodations. 





THE MARKETS 





No Trouble in Sight—Yet 


‘ 


‘. . . Judging from precedent, a cus- 
tomary prelude to a prolonged down- 
swing is usually led by the lesser-quality 
issues which may be reasonably ex- 
pected to be the first to feel the adverse 
effects of any deterioration in business 
volume and profits. This stage has yet 
to appear.” 

That’s what the prominent Wall 
Street house of Bache & Co. had to say 
about the market this week. So far, at 
least, there are no signs of trouble on 
the penny arcade. 
¢ Election—The _lesser-quality, lower 
rice speculative section of the stock 
fist is still showing a sharp upturn in 
activity. This first became noticeable 
during the middle stages of the Election 
Rally (BW —Dec.13’52,p54), and the 
pace has been quickening ever since. 

Current signs are that the trend has 
not yet run its course. Barring the un- 
foreseen, even greater activity may well 
be in the cards. There’s a very simple 
reason: Trading in the speculative issues 
so far this year has been far more profit 
able than dabbling in blue chips or al 
most blue chips. That shows clearly in 
the chart above, comparing 1953 per- 
formances of Standard & Poor's weekly 
indexes of high-grade and low-priced 
stocks. It’s even more spectacularly 
evident in the table on page 137. 

The table lists 40 commons that have 
been among the Big Board’s top 


winners this year, and another 15 that 
have been among the worst price per- 
formers. Among the winners, 13 issues 
started the year below $10, while 29 
in all were below $15. The losers tell a 
different story; only one of them started 
out below $20. 

They say that speculation is good for 
the stock market. And Wall Street has 
been squawking for some time about the 
shortage of risk capital. That raises a 
question why anyone should get excited 
when plenty of risk capital starts flow- 
ing into the market. 

e Two Kinds—The answer is_ this: 
There are two kinds of speculators 

First, there’s the smart speculator, 
the one with a goodly chunk of risk 
capital that he can lose without being 
too badly hurt. He starts operating only 
after weighing all chances and perfect- 
ing all plans. 

Then there is the little fellow, who 
usually buys blindly in his quest for a 
quick profit. As a rule he goes in exclu- 
sively for low-price shares, doing his 
gambling with capital he can ill afford 
to lose. 

Obviously, Wall Street likes the first 
type of speculator; his operations help 
the market. Not so the shoestring 
plunger. His buying sends stocks zoom- 
ing that don’t deserve to zoom. Worse, 
in the past he has always shown an 
uncanny ability to get “hot” at the 
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OVER OR UNDER...LAND OR SEA...BROWN & ROOT'S 
EXPERIENCE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY... TIME! 


Four decades of diversified experience 
in heavy construction and engineering 
has developed a “know-how” for Brown 
& Root which can be invaluable to you. 
Over the years Brown & Rooi’s techno- 
logical developments have provided im- 
portant savings of time and money for 


many clients. 


Regardless of your interest, be it in fin- 


ished products—fabricated parts or basic 


BROWN 


BO X 3 


BROWN.-BILT 


Associcte Companies:- BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. . 


& ROOT, Inc. 


CABLE 


ADORESS 


materials Brown & Root can help you. 


Centralized responsibility coordinates 
engineering and construction. This plus 
loyal personnel will save your firm time 
money. 


If your company contemplates new con- 
struction or plant expansion a call from 
you will place Brown & Root plant plan- 


ning experts at your disposal. 


° 
A U0le 
s 100 N e: Ss a 


BROWNBILT 


H oO VU 


BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC 








ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 
oS 
[-e? USERS 


Would you change from Card Index Metal Address 
Plates to Elliott Address Cards if the 
resulting savings in Material and Labor 
amounted to from 25% to 30% of the entire 


cost of the change every year thereafter? 


Dept. C, 151 Albany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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PREFERRED UNI 


do CUT STEAM COSTS! 


From carefully-kept records, 
hundreds of management and oper- 
ating men have learned how much 
the installation cost of Preferred’s 
Unit Steam Generators can save 
them. They know how much they 
save on operating costs with guar- 
anteed minimum thermal efficien- 
cies of 80%; during an average 
equipment life of 25 years AND — 
they know that Preferred can offer a unit that 
burns any type of Bunker “C” oil efficiently and 
dependably, year after year. 

Custom-built to job specifications, Preferred Unit Steam Generators 
are available in a wide range of sizes up to 600 BHP. Shipped completely 
shop assembled, ready for hook-up to service lines, Preferred Units are a 
ready answer for your boiler room modernizing or plant expansion program. 
For complete details, see your Preferred Representative or write dir 
Bulletin 2000. 


PREFERRED UTILITIES MFG. CORP. 


1866 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23, N.Y 





Call It a Feud 
ALBANY —Whatever differences of 


opinion there may be among the de- 
partment heads and other officials of 
New York State’s government don’t 
usually come out in the open in the 
well-disciplined affairs of the state’s 
own Capitol Hill. That’s why the 
word “feud” popped up recently after 
a tart exchange of comments between 
Commerce Commissioner Harold Keller 
and Workmen’s Compensation Board 
Chairman Mary Donlon 

Here’s what happened: Keller’s de- 
partment report for 1952 put consider 
able emphasis on the point that higher 
costs of workmen’s compensation in 
New York, as compared with other in 
dustrial states, was hurting the state in 
its efforts to attract new industries 
Keller made the same point in a mes 
sage to the Syracuse (N.Y.) Cham 
ber of Commerce a couple of days later. 
He urged a special investigation to 
study the matter. 

A day or two later, Miss Donlon re- 
leased an advance copy of her board's 
1952 report, accompanied by a press re- 
lease that challenged “carelessly in- 
accurate gencralized statements 
concerning costs of workmen’s com 
pensation insurance in New York 
State.” She also urged a study 

Today, both groups disclaim any 
feud. No recommendation for any in- 
vestigation has yet gone to the legisla- 
ture. 


Tortoise and Hare 
HONOLULU-—The Hawaiian Is- 


lands have won the dubious honor of 
being the locale of the first television 
station to fold up. Station KONA-TV 
last week asked permission from the 
Federal Communications Commission 
to go off the air pending a financial re- 
organization. 

One of the owners blames the col- 
lapse on “management difficulties, in- 
cluding inexperienced personnel.” 

After the TV freeze was lifted last 
fall, FCC licensed two stations in 
Honolulu-KONA-TYV and KGMB-TV. 
Trying to get on the air first, KONA 
spent a potful of money airfreighting 
its equipment to Hawaii—and then ran 
into technical difficulties that kept it 
from regular programming until mid- 
December. KGMB-TV, meanwhile, 
started Dec. 1 with equipment deliv- 
ered calmly by ship. KONA’s picture 
quality was always below KGMB’s, de- 
spite a relocation of its transmitter 
tower and higher power 


Radio stations KPOA and KUG 
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ONE OF 28 FREIGHT DIESELS being reconditioned 
and modernized by the B.& O. Cabs and booster 
units are completely equipped with National Electric 
4” x 4" WirewG, raceways, conduit and cable to 
Gssure maximum wiring accessibility. 


WIREWA IN CAB UNIT carries control leads 
from engineer's control stand to head, marker 
and classification lights, dynamic brake selector 
resistors, and train control circuit leads. 


WIREWA CROSS-OVER of leads and two ter- 
minal boxes in booster unit, where various 
control circuits terminate 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 4" x 4’’ WIREWA 
(with lids open to show accessibility) 
carrying up to 50 wires. WirewG replaces 
the labyrinth of conduits which originally 
carried electrical circuits. 


Not just “good as new’’—better than new! That’s how B. & O. officials describe 
this diesel freight locomotive, rebuilt and returned to active service in August, 
1952. One of 28 diesels which originally entered service in 1942, #102 traveled 
1,079,000 miles during the 10 years of its first life. Now it’s starting its second 
life better than ever. 

Elimination of wiring “bugs” is National Electric Products’ contribution to 
this amazing rebirth. Short circuits are no longer a problem. Wiring is carried 
in sturdy, compact, easily accessible raceways. And costs have been kept 
pleasantly low. 

This is but one more example of National Electric’s continuing search for 
better ways of wiring. Why not put us to work on your wiring problem? 

We may have a solution for it. 


EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO. 





National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 Plants - 7 Warehouses - 34 Sales Offices 


World's largest manufacturer of a complete line of electrical roughing-in materials 





NATIONAL 
PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 


20-23, 1953 


Examine and compare the machines, exhibit in this, the largest, most 
equipment, and materials for every varied presentation ever held in the 
phase of the packaging and shipping field of packaging and related func- 
of consumer and industrial products. tions. The must show for executives, 
Almost 350 leading companies will minded to cut costs and boost sales. 


For information about the exposition and concurrent conference, 
address the American Management Association, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 








WHAT Is a Teiescriber? 


A telescriber is a communication instrument which instantly 
transmits messages in the sender's own handwriting, from one 
point to one or more remotely located stations. 


WHERE Are Telescriber Systems Used? 

In any organization (regardless of size) where there is a need 
for instant, frequent, accurate written contact between depart- 
ments or buildings. 

ARE ALL Messages Received at Each Remote Station? 

Selector keys permit complete system flexibility. Messages 
are received only by those stations chosen by the writer. All 
messages and signatures are in the same handwriting as the 
original. 

CAN BUSINESS Forms Be Used in the Telescriber? 

Yes. The TelAutograph ‘Instan-Form’ telescriber is available 
where instant communication on business forms is desired. 
WHAT ARE Some Accepted Uses of TelAutograph Telescribers? 

Production and Quality Control @ Materials Handling @ Sales 
Order @ Maintenance Control @ Dispatching @ Central Files ® 
Work-in-Process, etc. 

CAN WE Determine Whether a Telescriber System Would 
Improve Our Operation? 


A “Communications Guide” is available without cost to aid 
you in analyzing your different communication problems. For 
information, send your request to Department M-33 at the address 


below. 
TELAUTOGRAPH corporation 


16 West 61st Street > New York 23, N. Y. 














both have applications on file for Hono- 
lulu’s Channel 4 allocation. But if 
FCC approves (which it’s expected to 
do), they'll withdraw those applica 
tions, buy KONA-T'V jointly, and re- 
turn to the air some time in May. Ap 
parently they see the KONA purchase 
as a faster, surer, and cheaper way of 
getting on the air than continuing the 
fight for Channel 4. They will pay 
“something less than par” for the stock 
of KONA-T'V. They promise to pay off 
all bona fide creditors in full 


Anyone for Chores? 
CLEVELAND-tThe city fathers 


have taken the first step toward farm- 
ing out to private industry, under con- 
tract, many of the household chores the 
city’s own civil service workers have 
always done before. Last week the 
city council authorized bids from pri 
vate firms for the job of keeping the 
inside of Cleveland’s central police 
station clean. The city’s safety di- 
rector believes the city can save up to 
$37,000 a year on this job alone, and 
get a better job to boot 

Mayor Thomas A. Burke told the 
council that, if this initial effort works 
out satisfactorily, he has at least half a 
dozen more projects that might be 
farmed out. One of the biggest: main- 
tenance of the city’s entire fleet of 
motor vehicles. 


Expensive Decisions 
COLUMBUS - This spring, the 


city of Columbus will complete a new 
$1.5-million health building in its civic 
center, and the county will start con 
struction of a $4.5-million veterans’ 
memorial building. But a third build- 
ing, started only a few wecks ago, will 
never be completed; and it will cost 
the city a tidy sum to see that it isn’t. 

The building in question was started 
by the Hill Floral Products Co. of 
Richmond, Ind., on the fringe of what 
is now the civic center, on a site pur- 
chased from private owners. ‘The build- 
ing was to be a fancy salesroom. Its 
architecture was designed to fit in with 
other buildings in the center 

The only trouble is that the site is 
part of an area recommended by the 
City Planning Commission for inclu 
sion in the civic center. But City 
Council has never acted on the com- 
mission’s recommendation, which 
Jeaves Hill Floral entirely within its 
rights in building the salesroom. 

Mayor Robert Oestreicher ordered 
Hill’s building permit revoked. Hill 
threatened court action. Finally, last 
weck, the council voted to condemn 
the site and the unfinished building. 
Hill Floral attorneys estimate that the 
city will have to pay at least $123,000 
for the unfinished building 
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of all the coffee swallowed in the U.S., 
if that much. 

Its very newness, however, puts the 
pressure on research. Coffee makers are 
constantly pushing for a better product 
in their mad scramble for a bigger share 
of the market (BW—Feb.28'53,p50). 
New methods are coming up thick and 
tast. ‘That means coffee makers, big 
and small, have to be ready to make 
quick plant changeovers, or get stuck 
with costly, obsolete equipment. 
¢ Heavy Investment—Just to get set up 
in the instant coffee business is an ex 
pensive proposition: It costs from 
$500,000 to $l-million to put up a 
plant. Manufacturing, too, is more 
complicated than regular coffee-making; 
you need different plant and equipment. 
And it takes around seven hours to pre- 
pare the equipment for production. So, 
to make it pay, the machines have to 
keep going 24 hours a day. That means 
a manufacturer has to produce in vol- 
ume, and be ready to market a large 
output. 

These were the conditions that led 
the 10 small, mostly family owned, 
coffee companies (page 142) to pool 
their resources about two years ago. 
Combined, their sales total $100-mil 
lion; individually, they range from $5- 
million to $15-million. 


¢ Equal Shares--Ownership of ‘Tenco 
is split 10 ways. The company is run 


by a 10-man board of directors—one 
top executive from each stockholding 
company. Seven of the directors are 
presidents or board chairmen of their 
companies, and cach one has an equal 
voice in making Tenco’s policies. 

The board is the last court of appeal 
on anv problem—financial, production, 
scheduling, personnel. So far, there 
haven't been any big disagreements, 
Tenco says. But if a serious conflict 
were to arise, a majority ruling of the 
board would be law. 

An exccutive committee of five of 
the directors, and a small staff of operat 
ing officers headed by Edward Aborn, 
round out the management team. 
¢ Ten Voices—In general, this is how 
Tenco operates. Productive capacity is 
divided equally among the 10 com- 
panics: If one company docsn’t use all 
its 10%, the other companies can split 
it. Each company supplies its own 
green coffee, which ‘Tenco 
according to the content and mix speci 
fied by the supplier. The coffee is then 
packaged and labeled for the individual 
companies, 

All the owners pay about the same 
price for processing. ‘To offset the 
freight handicap of those companies 
not in ‘Tenco’s vicinity, Tenco charges 
a similar delivered price for all com 


pre CCSSCS 
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panies within a 1,000-mi. radius. The 
one company that’s outside the radius 
pays the difference in freight charges 
between 1,000 mi. and its location. 
«Common Cause — Naturally, — the 
coffee makers hope that Tenco will 
turn out a soluble product that will 
make money for the individual owners. 
But they stress that Tenco, itself, was 
not set up to make money., They'll be 
satisfied if it breaks even on the dollars 
they invested in it. 

Some of Tenco’s other advantages, 
they feel, far outweigh the venture’s 
profit-making possibilities. These are 
the big ones. 

¢ Joint operation spreads the cost 
of heavy initial investment. 

eIt reduces the risk of heavy 
rescarch that may not pay off for a 
long time. 

e Tenco can move as fast as the 
big companies in getting newly de- 
veloped equipment installed. For 
instance, shortly after Tenco got going 
last September, a new, better type 
of drying equipment was developed. 
Tenco’s board could quickly authorize 
its purchase, and the plant shut down 
for immediate installation. 

¢ Stumbling blocks the owners 
would run into if they had an outside 
processer make their coffee—delayed 
deliveries, say, or customer partiality 
—are climinated 
eFree ‘Trade—Ordinarily, — business 
combinations must be careful not to 
run afoul of antitrust laws. ‘Tenco 
thinks these laws don’t apply to it. It 
wasn’t set up, the owners sav, to re- 
strict competition. In fact, they insist 
that their banding together in no 
way reduces competition among them- 
selves. They fix their own market 
prices, and customers have their choice 
of the various blends. 

Furthermore, Tenco is going to sell 
its processing service to anyone who 
wants it, at prices comparable to those 
its stockholders pay. It already has one 
cutside contract, which it will begin 
to service this summer. 

Before it can handle anv more busi- 
ness, however, ‘Tenco will have to 
boost its capacity; so far it hasn’t been 
able to meet all the demands of its 
owners. It already has a threefold ex- 
pansion in the plans, which it expects 
to get started on within a month. 
¢ One for all—Although the shoe 
won't fit ail industries, ‘Tenco manage- 
ment sees no reason why the idea 
couldn’t be used by other groups of 
small companies that have similar prob- 
lems of risky research and heavy imitial 
investment costs~if conditions are 
right. An example might be the smaller 
chemical and drug companies, sav, 





LONG BEACH 


in Seadhovn Calioona 


OFFERS 
INDUSTRY 


DESIRABLE 


Tired of being cramped? 
Looking for a new plant site? 


The Long Beach area is mighty 
popular with industrialists. No 
wonder! Really low-cost utilities. 
Vast labor pool. America’s most 
modern port and all other transpor- 
tation facilities. Ready access to 
rich markets. And Long Beach's 
famous year-round climate that 
makes fun in living, and economy 
in plant construction and operation 

Yes, Long Beach is mighty 
popular. More new industries all 
the time. But there is still a good 
selection of available industrial 


buildings and excellent plant sites 


For full information — in confi- 
dence — write for literature and 
specific facts. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


200-H East Ocean Blvd. 
Long Beach 2, Calif. 





Instants Band Together to 


RCA announced 
that it had spent S20amilhon for re 
search and development of color tele 


A few wecks 


o 
go, 


vision—S$5-millien im 1952 alone 

A big company like RCA can shell 
out this much for rescarch without feel 
ing the pinch. But what about a small 
company whose total assets may be less 
than the money RCA puts into research 
alone? How can it keep in the risky ex 
perimental swim and still stay in busi 
ness? 
¢ Spread the Risk—Ten of the smaller 
coffee manufacturers considered — the 
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problem and decided there was just 
one wav out: to pool their resources 
and spread the risks and costs both of 
production and of specialized research 
among themselves 

To do this, they formed a new com 
pany, Tenco, Inc., and built a plant in 
Linden, N. J. In this plant they not 
only conduct their research but produce 
all their instant coffee. ‘That is the only 
way, they feel, that they can keep up 
with the big companies like Borden, 
General Foods, and Standard Brands. 

This kind of joint experiment has 


been tried out before. Cities Service 
and Continental Oil Co., for example, 
joined forces to form Cit-Con Oil Corp. 
ard built a plant at Lake Charles, La 
¢ Groping—Jenco has idvantage 
to start with. The 10 « 
concerned with a product that is fairly 
new and is expanding fast; the idea 
might not work if all parties were fight 
ing for an established market. Instant 
coffee never amounted to very much 
until the war, when it became a con 
venient substitute for the real thing. 
It still accounts for no more than 18% 


mpanics are 
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PRESSURE PROCESSING e « « whoever uses it in their 


production is a customer or potential customer of H=P=-M 


AGRICULTURE... 


. . . today is more vital than ever! America’s appetite alone 
has increased by more than 6% million mouths since 1948, 


To meet this demand, farm implement manufacturers — 

producing the machines that make life on the land easier and 

“ene: 6a more productive — are helping farmers everywhere bring 
PILLAR TRACTOR INTER : d 
NATIONAL HARVESTER more food to market with less manpower. And, on the pro- 
#. 0 CASE JONN DEERE duction lines of these leaders*® in the farm implement 


MASSEV-HARRIS OLIVER field, you'll find versatile, H-P-M All-Hydraulic presses handling 


a wide variety of pressure-processing jobs. 


AND OTHERS 


Pressure processing and H-P-M may also be able to play an 
important part in your production plans . . . 80, make 
it a point to talk shop with an H-P-M engineer today! 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


1000 MARION ROAD @ MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U. S. A. 





For the 


FLIGHT TIME 


of your life 


fly PAL 


ROUTE OF THE Orient-Star- 


On your next trip, fly the airline expe- 
rienced world travelers choose! Enjoy 
PAL's famed ‘'guest of honor"’ service, 
complimentary cocktails, snacks and ex- 
cellent hot meals. You'll appreciate too, 
the luxurious restfulness of bed size 
berths and Ful-Rest lounge chairs. 


DeLuxe DC-6B and DC-6 service 


@ SAN FRANCISCO TO MANILA: 
Twice weekly via Honolulu and Guam, 


@ ORIENT SERVICES: 
Twice weekly to Hong Kong, Okinawa, 
Tokyo, Formosa. Connections to Bangkok, 
Singapore, Indonesia, Australia. 


® MANILA TO LONDON: 
Twice weekly via Calcutta, Karachi, Tel 
Aviv, Rome and Madrid or Zurich/ 
Frankfurt. 


See your travel agent, or ; 


a Pauppine Air Lines 
DEPENDABILITY .. . spanning 3/4 of the world 


SAN FRANCISCO * NEW YORK « CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON, D.C. « LOS ANGELES « HONOLULU 
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that are in the fast-moving antibiotics 
field. 

One thing you have to have to make 
it work, Tenco’s owners feel, is mutual 
confidence. It’s no place for lone 
wolves, only for men who are in- 
terested in benefiting an industry as 
a whole, as well as their own firms. 

e Give and Take—You need men, too, 
who are not afraid to exchange ideas, 
say Tenco members. Around the man- 
agement table, suggestions should 
come out that will help all the member 


companies. At Tenco’s, for instance, 
someone might come up with a jar 
cap that will do a better job of pre- 
serving instant’s flavor. He must share 
it with the other owner 

Finally, a venture like Tenco takes 
plenty of give and take, say its officials. 
They point to their own production 
scheduling. ‘Together, ‘I’ mem- 
bers map out schedules that are flexible 
enough to allow for any quick, un- 
expected orders they might need in- 


dividually. 


nco § 





THE MARKETING PATTERN 





USINESSMEN are letting televi- 
B sion go by default 

Much the same thing happened 
in radio. Management never did 
really pick up radio as another way 
to put across the businessman’s 
point of view. 

Now, in TV, top business lead- 
ers are leaving the medium to just 
about evervone else. Management 
has chances galore to step into the 
TV spotlight, but so far it has 
rarely grabbed them. 

Instead, labor leaders, _ politi- 
cians, government employees, jour- 
nalists, educators—a whole assort 
ment of people representing major 
groups in our country, with or 
without an ax to grind—have taken 
over the channels right along with 
I Love Lucy and Uncle Miltie. 

Why not businessmen? It can’t 
be because they are shy about put 
ting their case before the public. 
Institutional and public _ service 
advertisements like Warner & 
Swasev’s series on the American 
Way, Ford’s campaign on how the 
auto industry changed the U.S., 
and Container Corp.’s Great Ideas 
of Western Man show that business 
is doing that very thing in print 

Just last month the Saturday 
Review made its first annual awards 
for this type of advertising. ‘Top 
award went to John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 26 
other corporations received cita- 
tions (BW—Mar.14'53,p194). 

Then there is the Atlantic 
Monthly's and Harper's scheme of 
selling several pages in an issue to 
a company for an “advertorial,” 
usually discussing some phase of 
American enterprise. 


INCE MANAGEMENT IS obviously 
interested in familiarizing the 


public with American business, it 





TV: Businessmen Neglect a Medium 


might think about a couple of ways 
it can use T'V to advantags 

One wav would be to come out 
from bchind its closed office doors, 
take every opportunity to appear 
on public platforms before TV 
cameras. There’s nothing like see 
ing a man—as well as reading and 
hearing what he has to sa 

‘There are special instances where 
management can get its point of 
view across. A good example: Clar 
ence Randall, president of Inland 
Steel Co., retorting to President 
‘Truman over the steel seizure 

Whether or not management 
snatches every opportunity to m ike 
usc of TV, others will. In New 
Jersey the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (CIO) recently 
won an organizing election at Al 
len B. DuMont Laborat: Inc 
The union used station WATV 
(Newark) as part of its campaign. 
An effective format giving the vir 
tucs of the union set so! busi 
nessmen in that area to thinking 
DuMont itself bought quarter 
of an hour TV time. The CIO 
United Brewery Workers also has 
used the Newark T'V outlet 


tempts 
haven't 


management’ 
medium 


O FAR 
to use the 

been very forceful, except 

for Randall's speech 

tional Assn. of Manufactur 

series has been moderate] 

ceived (BW—Apr.19°52,pS¢ 

the Boss, a sustaining program on 

the DuMont network, has been 

rated as a good idea with poor 

execution by radio-T’V crit BW 

~Aug.16°52,p110). 

Even such attempts as these are 
notably in the minority. But if 
unions and politicians are going to 
continue their pace, maybe man 
agement should step into ‘T’V, too. 
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Broader Scholarship Plan 
Boosts College Finances 


Corporate scholarships are a_ fine 
thing for (1) the coilege students who 
get them and (2) the companies that 
want to put their bid in early for 
college-educated personnel. 

But in the last couple of years col- 
leges themselves have started to com 
plain about them. Educators, too, like 
the scholarship idea. But by itself it 
doesn't solve the growing college finan- 
cial problem. In fact, it even aggravates 
the trouble. The reason is simple: 
Scholarships cost colleges out-of-pocket 
funds because most colleges lose money 
on every student they educate 
¢ Scholarship Plus—Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. has come up with a 
scheme that can go a long way toward 
answering this college complaint. At 
an annual cost of $500,000 it has set 
up an cducation fund for about 400 
scholarships designed to cover overhead 
end additional college expenses along 
with tuition. 

Under the plan, cach student gets 
tuition for a full, four-year course plus 
allowances for books and fees. ‘The 
unique feature is that, for every scholar 
ship awarded, the college will receive an 
extra $600. $500 of it is to pay for 
extra-tuition costs. ‘The remaining $100 
will be used by the college to pay for a 
faculty advisory program for Union Car 
bide students. 

To date, 24 liberal arts and technical 
colleges are in the program. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





“Executive’s disease’ —heart trouble—is 
the target of a long-range research and 
control program launched by Gov. 
Thomas FE. Dewey for 200 New York 
State employees. The personnel (in 
cluding Dewey) will be cxamined at 
Albany Medical Center, where records 
will be kept in an effort to find out 
why some people develop trouble, oth 
ers don’t. 

° 
Colleges need as much as $400-million 
a year more than they are now getting, 
according to Dean Rusk, president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. He thinks 
cndowments and foundations can’t pull 
that kind of weight, suggests greater 
contributions by (1) alumni; (2) cor- 
porations; and (3) the federal govern- 
ment. 

° 
Lawrence D. Bell, president of Bell 
Aircraft Corp., has signed a lifetime 
contract with Equity Corp., New York 
ivestment management company 
which has stock control of Bell. 
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With water rates rising and sewer taxes being applied in 

many communities, the only way to retain nominal water costs 

is through re-use. Manufacturing the equipment to make this 
re-use possible is The Marley Company’s specialized job. For 25 
years Marley has produced water cooling towers to cool process 
water for recirculation, but never have cooling towers been so 


necessary for profitable industrial production as today 


At current rates, any water requirement of 6 gpm or more 
warrants careful consideration. In most communities, the 
sum spent for this volume of water over a short period will 

quickly amortize the cost of a cooling tower which will 


continue to pay dividends for many years. Typical of 
# 

ese Cos wate yes are sie; I ns vy 
Marley Aquatower th ) tly ater usag il team condensing 


Bo percent ; 
a ee petroleum processing, air-conditioning and refrigeration 


cooling furnace doors, molding presses, welding 


equipment, air compressors and hundreds of others 


Make a survey of costly water loss in your 
plant, then let a Marley application enginee: 
show you the economy of installing a Marley 


Double-Flow’ Aquatower a co 
Intermediate capacity) cooling tower. There is a size and model 
in the complete Marley line that will pin 

point your exact requirements Write 
for product bulletins or call the 


Marley sales engineer in your city, 


Engineering Sales Offices 
in 50 Cities 
Patented Double-Flow” 


(Unlimited capacity) 
Reg, Trade-mark 


The Marley Company 


World’s Largest Producer of Water Cooling Towers 
Kansas City, Missouri 





Millions Now In Daily Use! 


A REMOVER 


When you order an ACE Sta- 
ple Remover you get the fin- 
est! ite amooth, effortless 
performance never fails! Sta- 
ples snap out quicker, easier, 
without tearing papers. 
Handsome plastic moldings 
fit your fingers. Instet on 
“ACE"'—for TOP QUALITY 
Stapling Equipment. . Sta- 
ple Remover, Staples, Sta- 
pling Machines. 


i Z 
* aa 
ACE PILOT 


Pee \o 
7 
ACE STANDARD 
SOLD THRU LEADING STATIONERS 


ACE FASTENER CORPORATION 


3415 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 


SOUNDGRAFT 


in the new 


TabE-cHEST 


~ va oy 


ee —_= > < _ He ual 


Sou mac Rar) 
SOUNDCRAFT 


TAPE CHEST 


Soundcraft, the world's finest 
high-fidelity recording tape—now 
available in a handsome, permanent 
filing cabinet. The ‘Tape-Chest” stores 
five reels of 5" or 7" tape in individual 
drawers. It is yours at no extra cost 
with the purchase of five reels of tape. 
The perfect way to file, protect 

your valuable recordings. 


REEVES 


SOUNDCRAFT cone. 


10 East 52 St., N. ¥. 22, N.Y. 
DEPT. M 


OPAT. APPLIEO For 
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Bigger Plants Pay More 


How does industry decide how much . 


to pay its foreman? What factors are in- 
volved in determining his value and just 
what his duties should be? 

The National Foremen’s IJnstitute, 
Inc., New London, Conn., has set out 
to find the answers to these questions. 
This week it released the first results of 
a series of studies it is making on indus- 
try practices. 
¢ The Pattern—Thie pilot study is based 
on returns from 10,000 questionnaires. 
Initial findings turned up these main 
facts: 

¢ What foremen are paid depends 
a lot on where the plant is located 
(table). 

¢ Size of the plant often deter- 
mines whether a foreman is in a high 
or a low bracket. 

This doesn’t mean that the big com- 
panics necessarily pay the top salaries, 
however. Plants employing 100 to 500 
workers, for instance, pay up to $900 
a month for top-flight foremen, while 
those with 500 to 1,000 workers pay up 
to $866.67. In the over-1.000 group, the 
top figure in the NII survey was only 
$775. ‘The fact remains, however, on 
the average the bigger plants pay more. 
¢ Breakdown—l'or study purposes, NVI 
put the foremen into two classes—Class 
I and Class II. The typical foreman in 
Class I is the little businessman. His 
duties usually cut across more than one 
shift or department. He assigns jobs 
and transfers employees, keeps records, 
can hire or fire. The Class Il foreman 
works a lot closer to the rulebook, 
recommends only on promotions and 
disciplinary action. 

In both of these cases, however, the 
pattern of salarics is much the same. 
lor instance, both types of foremen fare 
better in manufacturing than in non 
manufacturing industries. In manufac 
turing plants, 8.5% of the Class I fore- 
men get over $600; in nonmanufactur- 
ing only 0.2% do. Similarly, 25.5% in 
Class I foremen get between $500 and 


$600 from manufacturing cmplovers, 


while only 2.6% get that from non 


manufacturers. 


The same trend shows up in Class II, 
where manufacturers pay 76.8% of 
their foremen more than $400. In non- 
manufacturing, only 50 get more 
than that. 


Checkbook That Tells All 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. uses a special 
checkbook to show its employees how the 
company spent its 1952 income. Each 
check is for a separate item—like $17,469,- 
000 for vacations with pay—with the balance 
at the end of the year net profit. M&R 
Dietetic Laboratories, Inc., Columbus, used 
a similar idea with a twist. In the form of 
a savings bank passbook, it recorded ‘“de- 


posits” to employees’ accounts. 
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Ever degrease a rifie . . . or use 
grease to protect the metal products 
you make? 

Now vapor-from-paper That paper rifle bag you see in the 
Army photo gives off a vapor inside 
that prevents corrosion. It saves greasing 

STOPS RUST of Army rifles and all the handling and equipment 
/ that goes with it. Saves degreasing 
hours of it! No wonder firms in every 
branch of metalworking today are using 
Angier’s vapor rust preventive—VPI 
Wrap. How about you? 

Get “VPI FACTS” now, from the 
most experienced name in vapor wraps: 
ANGIER CORPORATION 


Framingham 7, Massachuscits 


Angier VPI Wrap (2 gram) nufactured 
to conform to MIL-P-3420 


Does your management 


know about VPI*? 


*@—vapor rust preventive. 


SINCE 1895 MANUFACTURERS 





With Lid Off, How High Can They Go? 


Your morning cup of coffee is going 
to cost you a bit more starting any day 
now. With price lids off since last week, 
best guesses were for an eventual in- 
crease between 8¢ to 12¢ a Ib. at retail. 

The background for these guesses 
lics back a little way. For some time 
before President Eisenhower — an- 
nounced “orderly decontrol of prices,” 
green coffee beans had been riding 
along, up a little, down a little, about 
2¢ under ceiling. ‘The decontrol an- 
nouncement started first futures, then 
spot prices moving stcadily up to mect 
the ceiling. 
¢ Who Did It?—Within three weeks, 
asking prices on the spot market were 
above the stilFexisting ceiling, and no 
coffee at all was being traded. Some 
experts sav Brazihan and Colombian 
growers caused this by holding the 
coffee off the market waiting for higher 
prices, (In effect, they did just that, 
when they asked for prices higher than 
U.S. roasters could legally pay.) Others 
claim that U.S. roasters pushed the 
coffee price to the ceiling by buving 
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heavily in anticipation of decontrol. 

Whether supply or demand is more 
to blame, the fact remains that for two 
and a half weeks before official de- 
control U.S. roasters worked entirely 
out of stocks—getting no new supplies. 
Many in the industry—including some 
who felt that coffce shouldn’t be de- 
controlled at all—said that once the 
situation had reached that point, the 
faster the decontrol the better. U.S. 
roasters, once their stocks were ex- 
hausted, would be in no position to 
resist almost any asking price. 

In the meantime, before controls 
went off, wholesale prices for roasted 
coffee had gone up generally around 
2¢ a lb., and were, for most brands, 
nestling just under ceiling. 

e Futures—More increases are sure to 
come. At midweek spot prices were 
up 7¢ a lb. Assuming that the roasters 
pass along just the increased cost of the 
coftce to them, after allowing for shrink- 
age in roasting, a 7¢-a-lb. increase in 
the coffee bean means a 9¢ hike at 
wholesale. With retail coffee now 


averaging around 57¢ a Ib., this makes 
it almost certain that coffee generally 
will be over $1 a Ib. 

One bright spot is that the full in- 
creases may not be felt immediately. 
Both roasters and retailers have fairly 
good stocks bought at lower prices. 
They can, if they want to, use these to 
average their selling prices. 
eHow Long?-It’s anybody's guess 
how long prices will stay up. The new 
coffee crop will start coming through 
in July. ‘The forecast is for |5-million 
to 17-million bags from Brazil—about 
10% above this year’s crop. That 
should help some. But coffee prices, 
once up, tend to be sticky at the 
higher level. In 1949, under the scare 
of a short crop, spot prices for Bra- 
zilian coffce beans went from 30¢ in 
September, to 36¢ in October, to 50¢ 
in November. ‘Then the crop, instead 
of being short, turned out slightly bet- 
ter than average—but prices never came 
anywhere near the 30¢ level again. 

What will happen to the demand for 
coffee as the price goes up? In 1949, 
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New, low-priced A. B. 
Dick folding machine saves 
its cost when used only one 
day each month. Makes all 
folds —7,500 to 19,000 
pieces per hour. 
Can handle wide 
variety of paper— 
stapled sheets or single pieces 
in sizes from 24% x 34% to 
9 x 14 inches. 


Exclusive Quick-Set fold 
chart. Designed to elimi- 
nate guesswork. Instruction 
time, 5 minutes or less. 


For more information without 
obligation clip this ad to your 
letterhead, add your name 
and mail to Dept. BW-3 
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EVERY STEP IS QUALITY CONTROLLED— 
FROM RAW METAL TO THE ERECTED FENCE 
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YOUR CHOICE OF THREE SUPERIOR 
METALS is assurance that your fence will 
best meet your needs. Choose heavily- 

alvanized Copper Bearing Steel, or 
bue-tiotin » Stainless Steel, or corrosion- 
resisting Aluminum. Interlocking wires 
are woven to form a strong, uniformly 
square mesh. 


RIGHT BASIC STYLES, varied by choice of 
metals, wire gauges, heights, types of 

ates, posts and post tops, and top rails, 
Sencen and fabric bands not removable 
from outside. Gate frames welded at 
joints, 

IT’S TIME TO THINK, AND ACT. Page 
Fence is expertly erected by tec Leically 
trained firms conveniently located 
throughout the country. For illustrated 
pace data and name of nearest firm, 
write to 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 


_ @ Page Chain Link Fence, 
*’ pioneered by PaGE and pro- 
duced only by pace, offers 
reliable protection against 
hazards which threaten 
both property and persons, 





when prices moved higher day by day, 
housewives went out and bought up 
all the coffee in sight. Demand then 
sagged for a couple of months while 
they drank up what they had bought. 
When the shelves were bare, demand 
came back as strong as ever—at one 
and a half times the price. Coffee men 
now are wondcring how long this can 
go on. Many of them fear that $1 a 
lb. may be the critical point of buyer 
resistance, 

¢ Production Lags—Underlying — the 
whole situation is the long-range fact 
that there just isn’t enough coffee to 
go around. Since the end of World 
War II, world consumption has been 
ahead of production. The difference 
has come out of stocks. Stocks, as a 
result, are at a record low. Brazil’s 
carryover at the start of the new crop 
year (July 1) will be around 1|.5-million 
bags, as compared with 3-million in 
1952, and 5-million in 1951. 

¢ Cruzeiro—Brazil’s inflation is doing 
its part toward pushing up coffee prices. 
Up to about a month ago, Brazil’s 
cruzeiro was pegged, for all export 
commodities, at the over-valued rate 
of 5.5¢ U.S. This rate, plus internal 
inflation, made it impossible for many 
Brazilian goods to compete with world 
prices. ‘To offset this Brazil permits 
exporters of some goods to convert 
cruzeiros to dollars at the free rate—in 
effect allowing them to cut prices by 
as much as one-half. But there’s no 
chance that coffee will be put on this 
list of favored commoditics. Brazil gets 


G 


a 
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offee. And 


world’s 


most of her dollars fron 
since she produces half of the 
coffee, she does not ha to compete 
with a world price. 





COMMODITIES BRIEFS 





Wheat aplenty is on hand—even if this 
year’s winter wheat crop turns out as 
badly as has been feared much of the 
time over the last six months a. 
farmers have stored, price-sup- 
port loans, a record 456-million bu. of 
wheat grown last year. The previous 
peak was 408-million bu. from the 
1942 crop. 


undc!r 


Losses incurred by the government in 
supporting prices of dairy products have 
totaled $132-million since January, 
1949. (To this, add expenses of about 
$21-million.) Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson fears surpluses held 
by Mar. 31 may total 120-mullion Ib. of 
butter, 65-million Ib. of cheese, and 
190-million Ib. of dried milk 


A new futures market will open soon 
in New York. It'll be for burlap. But 
lap prices have fluctuated widely over 
the past few years; since January, 1952, 
thev have been falling sharply and are 
now at their lowest level since late 
1946. Traders want a futures market 
in which they can hedgé 
changes. 


igainst price 
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RASS 


An Experiment with Boats 


These two 19-ft. steel boats, one with an 


air-cooled engine (left) and one  water- 
cooled, will be used by Great Northern 
Paper Co. for the first time in its Maine 


operations to pull pulp logs from river 
mouths into lakes, They'll replace the pic- 
turesque old hand-propelled or outboard 
motor bateaux. 
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we had a huge surplus of something or 
other. So we stop and wonder: Should 
we run one shift or two shifts on this 
contract? If we run two, we might be 
overstocked by the time the second 
shift was fully trained—then we'd have 
to Iet them all go, with all that training 
time wasted. So we decide to run one 
shift, which we figure will still meet 
commitments.” 


I. Fury on the Hill 


Congress has been listening to charges 
and countercharges on the ammunition 
shortage in Korea for months and 
months—since last summer, in fact. The 
dispute came to a head last week, when 
the Senate lost patience over conflicting 
statements by Gen. James A. Van F lect, 
former commander in Korea, and De 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson. 

The Senate Armed Services Com 
mittee heard statements like these: 

Gen. Van Fleet: The Army has been 
handicapped by a serious shortage of 
ammunition a nearly two years 
“There is today a serious shortage of 
some items of ammunition.” Earlicr, 
before a House committee, he said there 
were no shortages “of a serious nature.” 
No field commander ever thinks he has 
ammunition enough, he explained. 

Secretary Wilson: ‘There is no serious 
shortage of ammunition in Korea. We 
have supplies enough to continue op- 
crations on the present scale. 

Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief 
of Staff: There has always been a sufh- 
cient supply in Korea. 

Army Secretary Robert ‘T. Stevens: 
Ammunition supplies have been his No. 
] problem ever since he took office. He 
has had to borrow nearly 700,000 
rounds of 105-mm. shells from the 
Marine Corps for Korea. He’s. still 
worried. 

Sen. Harry F. Byrd: ‘Ihe shortage was 
fully substantiated and the situation is a 
national disgrace. ‘The Army has laid 
hands on only about 30% of the ammu 
nition for which Congress has appro 
priated funds. 
¢ That Old Feud—On top of these con 
tradictory statements came a broad hint 
from unnamed Army officials that the 
Defense Dept. hadn't been giving the 
ground forces a fair shake. ‘This salting 
of old wounds was provoked by Sen. 
Byrd’s interpretation of Army testimony 
as saving the ground forces got all the 
ammunition spending moncy — they 
needed, thereby absolving Congress of 
any blame. 

The “Army spokesman” said Con 
gress had been generous in granting 
what the Defense Dept. asked, but he 
called attention to the Army’s original 
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requests. Comparison would show, he 
said, how the Defense Dept. and the 
Budget Bureau had pared these requests. 


ll. View from the Pentagon 


Defense planners have been suffering 
from split personality ever since Korea 
erupted. On the one hand, they had to 
build up the nation’s defenses—and 
those of western Europe; on the other 
hand, they had to maintain the so-called 
police action in Korea, 

Under the priority policy that the 
military has set up, Korea needs come 
first. Result: Korea is a built-in drag on 
our total buildup. 

* Just Catching Up—Apply this to the 
ammo situation, and you find: 

¢ Ever since Korea we've been fir- 
ing more ammunition than we’ve been 
making. Only this month, for the first 
time, has production begun to surpass 
the rate of fire in Korea. 

¢ Guns have been provided with 
ammo only by digging into the stock- 
piles left from World War II and built 
up in 1946-50. We've had to borrow 
froin European defenses. 

¢ I’ven if Korea simmered down to 
an armed truce tomorrow, ammunition 
buying would have to continue climbing 
through next year, just to replace our 
drain on reserves and on ecacen 
stocks. 
¢ Anticipating Needs—When Penta- 
gon brass-hats figured requirements for 
the Korea operation, they did as they've 
always done: ‘They took standard rates 
of fire as their yardstick. 

By this reckoning, they decided that 
K-Day stockpiles, plus existing produc- 
tion, would be ample for any foresee- 
able need. Even if the war got hotter 
or lasted longer, they could count on 
speeding up output of ammo much 
quicker than output of more complex 
items such as tanks or planes or guns. 
¢ Into a Cocked Hat—The peculiari- 
tics of the Korean war threw all their 
plans out of kiiter: 

¢ The rate of fire along the front 
lines in Korea turned out to be nearly 
twice that of World War IL. 

¢ As the war in Korea changed 
from a fluid movement up and down 
the peninsula to a static battle for 
ridges and bunkers, the demand _ for 
ammo changed sharply. Instead of 
shells for tank guns and the more mo 
bile artillery, shells were demanded for 
the heavy guns that can blast deep 
bunkers. Heavy shells take longer to 
make. 
¢ Contract Rate—Plant capacity is be- 
ing expanded fast, mostly in govern- 
ment-owned facilities, the Pentagon 


savs. Since Korea, about $500-million 





MOSINEE rest Fibres 


help improve transportation 


@ Proper “curing” of concrete, fos 
maximum durability, was formerly 
a major road-building problem 
MOSINEE fibres helped solve it 
Waterproof, reinforced “road blan 
kets”, made of tough MOSINEI 
laid over fresh concrete, assure 
proper curing. Thus, MOSINE! 
helps improve transportation! 


Many industries bring difficult 
problems to MOSINEE. Creation 
of chemically treated fibres for spe 
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BIG GUNS IN KOREA 


Why Are They Short of Shells? 


about competitive bidding or figuring 


There's cnough powder in the 
Korea ammunition fuss to blow. the 
roof off the Pentagon. ‘The conflicting 
testimony that has come out in Wash- 
ington in the past couple of weeks 
makes a full-dress investigation a cet 
tainty. And the Senate subcommittee 
headed by Margaret Chase Smith, 
Maine Republican, is likely to expand 
its investigation to cover planes, tanks, 
guns, and othe 
Korea forces, as well as ammo 
With all the shooting on Capitol 
Hill, it’s surprising to find men in the 
munitions industry sympathetic 
with the defense planners than angry 
at them. This week a spot check of 
munitions makers and government of 
ficials by nusINEss WEEK produced this 
majority opimon 
e There is an 


equipment for the 


NOTC 


ammunition short 
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age in Korea, but it is confined to the 
heavier sizes. 

e The reason for the shortage is 
that defense planners made a bad guess 
more than a year ago in not foreseeing 
the current entrenched warfare that 
uses up big shells at an abnormal rate. 
Maybe the bad guess was predicated on 
an early truce, maybe on a more 
fluid type of warfare. 

e Anyhow, the whole business is 
what you have to expect when you 
fight a half-war. Very likely no one 
could have planned better. 
¢ The Dilemma—Shell makers, both 
those who are now working on con- 


tracts and those who went through the 


World War II rush job, pretty much 
agreed with what an ordnance officer 
told BW reporters: 

“In an all-out war, you don’t worry 


your production to only the stock of 
stuff you expect to use. You go all-out 
and give contracts to the fellows 
know can produce—and to th 
might be able to produ 
everyone running on arou 
shifts. No matter how m 
out, it isn’t too much 

“In this kind of wat 
requires that we get competitive bids. 
We can’t give contracts to the fellows 
we know can produce if somebody else 
guesses he can do it cheaper. We have 
to think about the groups that favor the 
little fellow, the newcomer to the busi 
ness. 

“And, worse yet, we have to worry 
about getting overstocked—though we 
don’t want to be unde: 


We'd look foolish in an 


you 
Ones who 
You get 
nd-the-clock 
h they turn 


public policy 


ked either 
tigation if 
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your materials-handling prob- 
lem—either forging or other- 
wise—please write to us for 
further information. 


FOILING & 
THE BEETLE (( 
WITH THE ~~ 


halt billion bite [ 


$500,000,000. That's what the boll weevil 
cost America in 1950. This is probably the 
most destructive of all insect pests, and 
does such a thorough job of ruining cot- 
ton crops that it has forced large agricul- 
tural areas to abandon the growing of cot- 
ton altogether. Today, we have a new and 
effective weapon against boll weevils, the 
insecticide suc (benzene hexachloride). 


BHC is produced by the controlled 
chlorination of benzene by means of a 
catalyst. Its large-scale commercial pro- 
duction is made more difficult by the 
corrosiveness of its basic ingredients. To 
handle these corrosives effectively, the 
leading processors of BHC use ALOYCO 
valves, as do so many other manufactur- 
ers of ppt, and older insecticides. 


ALOYCO valves are supplied in stainless 
steel and other corrosion-resistant alloys 
by the Alloy Steel Products Company, 
Inc., the world’s largest specialists in 
valves for corrosive service. Such speciali- 
zation has developed a practical knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of corrosion, and 
produced the metallurgical and mechani- 
cal know-how to combat it. 


If corrosives play a part in your busi- 
ness, get in touch with us about your own 
valve needs. 


ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
1320 West Elizabeth Avenue, Linden, N. J. 
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. . . too many contracts 
have gone to companies 
lacking facilities and expe- 
me... 

AMMUNITION starts on p. 152 


has been allotted to refurbishing nearly 
30 wartime ammunition plants. And 
up to now, close to $7-billion worth of 
ammo contracts have been handed out, 
with about $2.2-billion in deliveries. 

Pre-Korea production was about $4- 
million a month and chiefly in types 
of ammunition developed since V-Day. 
Deliveries are now running around 
$220-million a month; this rate is ex- 
pected to climb to $300-million by 
yearend. The peak rate should be about 
$400-million a month by late 1954. 
After that, deliveries will taper down 
toward $2.5-billion a year. 


lll. As Industry Sees It 


Private industry manufactures the 
shells, cartridge cases, metal parts for 
fuses, boosters, primers, etc., while 
government ordnance plants do the 
assembling and loading. When you 
get talking about shells—the item most 
often mentioned as short in Korea, 
especially in large sizes—you find it’s a 
very specialized type of manufacturing. 

That’s why the BW survey finds in- 
dustrialists hot under the collar about 
Senate statements implying that there’s 
a choice between “guns and butter.” 
Big shells, they say, are made only on 
extremely specialized machinery that’s 
not interchangeable between military 
and civilian purposes. 
¢ Then Why?—If production isn’t 
meeting needs, industrialists say, it’s 
because: 

¢ Requirements were set too low 
by the planners. In the present type of 
mobilization, it takes about a year to 
get rolling on big shells—and orders 
weren't stepped up till a year ago. 

¢ Too many contracts have gone 
to companies that lack both the fa- 
cilities and the experience to make big 
shells in quantity. 

¢ The machine tool industry can’t 
produce improved, high-production spe- 
cialized machinery fast enough on short 
notice. 
¢ Spotty Picture—On 4 national scale, 
shell production is rather spotty. In 
the Pittsburgh area, for example, plants 
are still working only one shift, and 
Pittsburgh—a_ big shell producer in 
World War II—is one of the lesser 
producing centers. Other areas, too, 
operate on single shifts. In the Chi- 
cago and Detroit areas, however, all 
plants are working three shifts. 

The speedup dates back about a 


year, when the Army began placing 
orders on a bigger scale, for larger sizes 
of shells. Most producers outside of 
Pittsburgh questioned by BW reporters 
said they couldn’t raise their output 
much except by new construction. And 
they doubt their ability to get the new 
machinery. 

Very few managers, either in govern- 
ment-owned or privately owned plants, 
say they lost production because of the 
steel strike last ycar. Ordnance had 
pushed them into stocking up with 
steel long before the strike 
¢ Tool and Red Tape-~-Shell makers 
gave varying reports on the machine 
tool problem, but the majority are criti- 
cal of the planners for letting the tool 
builders fall behind in the early Korea 
mobilization. 

“We were slow getting into produc- 
tion,” said a southern ammunition 
maker. “I blame the National Produc- 
tion Authority for not giving cnough 
steel to the machine tool makers. It 
was more than a year after our first 
job bid was accepted before we were 
able to get into production 

Shell makers are practically unani 
mous in declaring there’s still too much 
red tape. But they say they’ve learned 
to live with it, and they all have kind 
words for the cooperativeness of Ord 
nance officers in hunting up and re 
quisitioning machinery, in expediting 
production, in helping to untangle their 
own red tape. 
¢ Steel Cartridge Cases—A couple of 
manufacturers, however, criticize the 
Amny sharply for its experiments with 
steel cartridge cases. They contend this 
experimentation was a factor in_ the 
shortage of shells. Army officers say not 
enough cartridge cases are involved to 
make any difference. 

Steel was substituted for brass dur- 
ing World War II, but only in part of 
the ammunition on order. The steel 
cases gave trouble then—they didn’t 
cool and contract fast enough so they 
could be removed quickly from the 
guns after firing. This problem has now 
been licked, an Ordnance officer said, 
though there’s still a rust problem. 
¢ Too Many Shells?—A southern com 
pany reported a headache that would 
be stranger if it hadn’t cropped up in 
20-mm. shells, a size not so scarce. The 
company found it had made 450 more 
shells than the Army’s order called for. 
It was surprised when the Army refused 
to accept the extra 450. 

“When we got a new order, we asked 
if these 450 shells could be included,” 
an executive said. “Again we got a flat 
refusal. There isn’t much money in 
volved, but it seems to me the shells 
could be used somewhere. I’m _ think- 
ing of offering to give them to the 
Army, just to get them out of the 
warehouse. I wonder if they would 
accept them.” 
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Malenkov has the world wondering what his peace talk means. 

The new Soviet Premier (page 163) started with this line at Stalin’s 
funeral, then laid it on thicker last weekend at a Moscow meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

Western diplomats are asking: Is this just another Soviet “peace 
offensive”? Or is it something new? 


No one outside the Kremlin can answer with certainty. 

But you can be sure that Malenkov’s peace talk is mainly for home 
consumption. It’s needed to quiet the people’s fear of war. 

The Russians had come to trust Stalin as the guardian of peace. In their 
eyes it was Stalin who had prevented the Korean war from mushrooming 
into World War III. But they have no such faith in the “troika” of Malenkoy, 
Beria, and Molotov. 

Intelligence reports reaching Western Europe indicate that there's 
already some panic—food hoarding and all—in Eastern Europe and the 
Ukraine. 

If Malenkov lets this fear spread, his position would soon be shaky 
indeed. 

a 

The real problem for the West is whether pressure from within the 
Soviet empire will foree Malenkov to ease up the cold war for at least a 
few months. 

For example, will it force the Kremlin to make peace in Korea? Any- 
thing less than this would be meaningless. 


Certainly Eisenhower and Dulles will want a foolproof Korean truce 
before they agree to any talks with Malenkov or Molotov. 

A Malenkov-Eisenhower meeting now would suit the Kremlin fine. 
It would build up Malenkov’s standing with the Russian people and the 
satellites. Then it might not be necessary for the Kremlin to come across 
with anything real. 


Meanwhile, the Russians are putting the U.S. in an embarrassing 
spot in the United Nations. 

They are backing an Indian—Madame Pandit or Sir Benegal N. Rau— 
to succeed Trygve Lie as Secretary General. 

Obviously the U.S. can’t back a neutral for this job—at least not 
while the Korean war is on. But opposition to an Indian could easily hurt 
us in Asia. 

If the Russian proposal comes to a vote, the U.S. will probably 
abstain, let the Chinese Nationalist delegate veto it. 


Now it’s France’s turn in Washington. Next week Premier Mayer 
and his advisers arrive to talk business with the Administration. 

Big item on the agenda: a French request for more help in Indo- 
China. It would relieve Paris of some of its burdens there, ee 
arms buildup in Europe. 

French government experts recommend that Mayer ak for $900- 
million for Indo-China during fiscal 1954. That would be about 65% 
of the total cost of the war. France too, continued U.S. 
arms deliveries to French troops in Europe and more U.S. military pur- 
chases from French factories. 





How a taste 
is born 


You may not know it, but 
the first step in the making 
of Schenley whiskies begins 
with vou. 

In fact, vou had a hand in 





deciding the taste of your 
favorite Schenley brand 

before it ever appeared at 
the corner store and tavern. 

You see, at Schenley, var- 
ious whiskey samples are 
created by master blenders, 
taken all over the country, 
and taste-tested by thou- 
sands and thousands of 
people ... doctors, lawyers, 
workers, merchants... your 
friends, neighbors, perhaps 
even you. This vast public 
then tastes, judges, com- 
pares and elects a favorite. 

Once the nation’s prefer- 
ence is known, Schenley 
makes certain that every 
bottle of this whiskey has 
the same fine taste. In scien- 
tific tests, panels of expert 
tasters insure that each 
bottle matches the standards 
you've set. 

It’s all part of a network 
of quality controls, which 
guards the goodness of 
Schenley whiskies from the 
time the grain is grown till 
— years later—the whiskey 
is in your glass. This is 
Schenley’s way of bringing 
you the utmost enjoyment 
in every drop of every drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
New York, N. ) ©1953 
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Nature’s Schenley’s The best-tasting 
unhurried goodness unmatched skill whiskies in ages 
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EXtected BY ANTICIPATING PROBLEMS 


BEFORE THEY START... 


The Tremco Man—thoroughly trained and backed by a quarter century 

of roof experience—knows roofs and roof problems. His careful inspection 

of all critical areas—flashings, copings, parapets, etc.— enable him to stop 

major damage before it starts. He saves, rather than replaces roofs. TREMCO MAN METHODS 


Vie Deanne Mieke canetnes tactadis ‘> DRASTICALLY CUT LABOR COSTS 


(1) Thorough regular inspection of a// roof areas. Substantial savings in time and labor 
(2) Recommendation of sound, labor-saving methods, and quality products. é a for the Scott Printing Machinery 

: P , ion Works, Plainfield, New Jersey, through 

; (3) Competent pore sae 9 your Own maintenance crew, or providing yi recommendations mode by Tremco Man 
a contractor trained in Tremco methods. Harry S. Cline. Work of resaturating the 


Now is the time to inspect roofs for winter damage. You may have the Chas out sent mot wes Cone By He prent 
maintenance crew, instructed in Tremco's 


expert inspection and advice of your nearby Tremco Man without obligation. mechanized maintenance methods. Rentat 
Write today for the 32 page booklet —“Solving Roof Problems.” of the Tremco Roofing Pump, piping mate 


rial from the ground to the point of appli- 
‘ cation, saved time and money 
help you solve problems in 
PRODUCTS AND METHODS volving floors, sash mainte 
FOR BUILDING MAINTENANCE nance, water repellence and 


interior and exterior painting. 


* The Tremco Man can also 
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Washington is willing to consider the French bid “sympathetically.” 
Secretary Dulles has often stressed the gravity of the Indo-China situation. 

In return for whatever help may be forthcoming, Mayer will assure 
his hosts that he’s ready to fight hard for the European Army treaty. He'll 
suggest that the more aid he gets, the better his chances of pushing the 
treaty through the French Assembly. 


There will be important behind-the-scenes discussions in Washington 
about devaluation of the French franc. 

Paris had hoped to postpone any such action until it could act jointly 
with Britain and other continental powers to reach some degree of cur- 
rency convertibility. That appears a long way off—and the franc needs 
rejiggering urgently. Treasury and Mutual Security Agency officials will 
question Mayer closely on this point. 

MSA figures that Paris’ payments deficit—$30-million within Europe 
during February—is seriously aggravated by a capital flight of $15-million 
a month. That money might come home at a more favorable exchange rate. 

Devaluation would be politically difficult for Mayer. But American 
and many French economists think the move can’t be postponed any longer 


Marshal Tito’s London visit is a huge sentimental success. Unless the 
discussions on Trieste bog down, the trip is sure to cement Yugoslavia 
more firmly into the Western alliance. 

The Italian-Yugoslav squabble over who gets Trieste is the only dark 
cloud. A U.S.-British-Russian declaration in 1948 promised all the terri- 
tory to Italy—including the zone now held by Yugoslavia. 

The promise can’t be made good without alienating Tito, can’t be 
broken without jeopardizing Premier De Gasperi’s chances in the upcoming 
Italian election. 


British businessmen are going to take a crack at developing mineral 
resources in Canada. British Newfoundland Corp. is to be set up to probe 
promising deposits in the Newfoundland-Labrador region. 

Actually; it’s a syndicate of British and Canadian interests. Plans 
call for spending $1.3-million over the next five years. B. C. Gardner, 
board chairman of the Bank of Montreal, will head the new company. 

Londoners are pleased. They think it’s high time British capital 
joined American in the exploration and development of Canada. Until 
now, most British investment there has been in manufacturing and 


marketing. 


The Export-Import Bank’s $300-million loan to Prazil (BW-Mar.4’53, 
p124) is a boon to U.S. exporters. The money is being used to clear up 
the big backlog of debts owed tc them. 

But it doesn’t look as if U.S.-owned branch plants in Brazil wil! 
benefit much from the loan. Import curbs aimed at curing Brazil’s dollar 
deficit shut out essential parts and materials from the U.S. The General 
Motors plant at Sao Paulo has had to lay off 1,400 employees. 

There’s a parallel between the Brazilian situation and what happened 
when Argentina got a $125-million Ex-Im loan several years ago. U.S. 
exporters got paid off; U.S. brarich plants were still squeezed. 
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happen if all tariffs and import quotas 
were dropped on a temporary basis. 


1. Trade, Not Aid 


Economists have been talking since 
the war about the need to boost U.S. 
imports, especially of European goods, 
via lower tariffs and thus get a better 
balance in U.S. foreign trade. At the 
time the Marshall Plan started, a pro- 
posal to drop tariffs on goods from 
ERP countries during the recovery 
period was seriously considered. But 
instead of tackling this ticklish issue 
the U.S. has covered its export surplus 
by foreign aid. 

Then, last year feeling in both the 
U.S. and Westen Europe tured 
sharply against economic aid as a solu- 
tion to the dollar shortage. The change 
was symbolized in the “trade, not aid” 
slogan coined by Chancellor Butler of 
Britain. The phrase caught on with 
U.S. businessmen. It became the main 
theme of a ringing free trade declara- 
tion by the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce and of statements urging higher 
U.S. imports from other American 
business groups. 
¢ “Good Creditor’—Farly this month 
“trade, not aid” was the main subject 
of top-level British cconomic talks in 
Washington. As the talks went on, 
the British pressed the U.S. hard on 
the question of “good creditor policies.” 
As the British see it, some liberalization 
of U.S. tariffs is a must if the Western 
world is to move even gradually back 
to a system of multilateral trade and 
convertible currencies. 

There is strong support for such a 
view in a lengthy cconomic survey of 
Europe since the war, just released by 
the Economic Commission for Europe, 
a United Nations body in Geneva. ‘The 
survey shows, among other things, 
that Western Europe and Britain are 
still a long way from achieving a 
balance in their trade, especially with 
the dollar area. The ECE economists 
make two interesting calculations, on 
the assumption that economic aid and 
U.S. offshore procurement will end 
in several years: 

e With present, or even tighter, 
anti-dollar trade and currency re- 
strictions, Western Europe to get. in 
balance must make an adjustment of 
about $2-billion in its trade—cither by 
increasing dollar sales or by cutting 
dollar purchases. 

e To reach a balance under a 
multilateral trading system that in- 
cludes nondiscrimination and con- 
vertible currencies, an adjustment of 
$4-billion will be needed. 

Regardless of what Western Europe 
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Aeons ago—deep 
in the sodden for- 
ests of the Paleo- 
lithic Age—a mas- 
sive, hairy hand 
gripped a chisel- 
shaped stone ...a 
powerfully muscled arm arced 
downward behind a huge, crude 
hammer .. . and the first wedge 
conquered man’s problem of 
multiplying lateral force to divide 
a material into sections! 

Today, the principle of the 
wedge has been developed—/rom 
muscles to machines—to a point 
of controlled precision. And 
throughout industry, Twin Disc 
Drives are controlling the power 
behind this precision. In hun- 
dreds of applications, Twin Disc 
Friction and Hydraulic Drives 
are providing a flexible power 
link between driving and driven 
equipment, making it possible 


Twill 4 disc 


CLUTCHES AMO/WYDRAULIC DRIVES 
VW \ 


to apply force in exact propor- 
tion to the demand, 

Ask Twin Disc for personal 
assistance on your problems in 
power linkage. Perhaps the right 
friction or hydraulic drive will 
help you drive a wedge between 
your costs and profits! Contact 
Twin Disc today. 


The requirement for the controlled multiplica- 
tion of rotary forces led to the use of the 
Twin Disc Clutch Type Hydraulic Torque Con 
verter (left above) in the 20-ton Allis-Chaimers 
HD-20 Crawler Tractor—to apply power 
more smoothly—eliminate gearshift guess- 
work—step up work cycles. 
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TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin - 
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1953: Turning Point for U.S. Tariffs 


U.S. 
tariff, certain years stand out as land 


In the long history of the 
marks—1890 (McKinley ‘Tariff Act), 
1921 (Emergency Tanff Act), 1930 
(Hawley-Smoot Act), and 1934 (Recip 
rocal ‘Trade Agreements Act) 

Will 1953 be another landmark 
year? As things look now, it might 
well be 

Not that anyone expects drastic 
changes this year. Given the mood of 
Congress, Eisenhower couldn't push 
through a big tariff revision even if he 
wanted to. But the debate that will 
start in Congress this spring (hearings 
on the Reciprocal ‘Trade Agreements 
Act start soon after the Easter recess) 
could produce a real turning point. The 


160 


debate could lead to freer trade policies 
or stall the U.S. in a standpat position, 
which would amount to a reversal of 
the liberalizing trend that started back 
in 1934. 

¢ Central Issue—There are two reasons 
why this year’s debate is especially 
significant: 

One is that the question of U.S. 
tariffs has become the central issue 
in our whole foreign economic policy, 
and almost the central issue in our 
cconomic relations with our allies. This 
fact has shown up already in any 
number of ways—in the recent U.S.- 
British talks, in the statements of top 
U.S. business leaders and business 
organizations, in the report on U.S. 


trade policy just mad the Public 
Advisory Board for \Nlutual Security 
(called the Bell Report, after Daniel 
Bell, Washington banker who headed 
the study group), and in an cCconomic 
survey of postwar Europe published by 
the Economic Commi n for Europe. 

The other reason is that for the first 
time there are som¢ timates as to 
what tariff-cutting might actually do to 
U.S. imports (chart above). In the 
Bell report there estimate of 
what would happen if our tariffs were 
streamlined and moderately reduced. 
In a forthcoming book by Dr. Howard 
Piguet of the Legisla Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, 
there is an estimate of what would 


is in 
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MALENKOV: STALIN’S SHADOW AND... 


The Dictator Nobody Knows 


... I polished up that handle so carefullee 
That now I am the ruler of the Queen’s 
Navee .. .” 

H.M.S. Pinafore 


Only one thing can be said with cer- 
tainty about Georgi Maximilianovitch 
Malenkov, the new Sovict premicr. Less 
is known about him than any other 
man in history who has aspired to the 
rule of a great empire—far less than was 
known of Hitler and Stalin before they 
reached the pinnacle of power. 
¢ Out of the Shadows—No one in the 
Western world is in a position to an- 
alyze Malenkov with any real assurance. 
Even in the Sovict Union, only a few 
can have any idea what is hidden be- 
hind his poker face and rolls of fat. 
Before the voice of Stalin was stilled, 
Malenkov had hardly even echoed him. 
He had been but a pale and largely 
anonymous shadow of the master 

Still, there’s enough known of Malen- 
kov’s carcer so that it’s possible to size 
him up at least tentatively. 
¢ Well Molded-It’s known, for ex- 
ample, that Malenkov was a sort of 
boy prodigy of Stalinism—something 
the psychologists might rate as the most 
important fact of his life. He made the 
Politburo at 39 years of age. At 40, he 
was boss of the Sovict home front. in 
World War II, youngest member of 
the State Defense Council of Five. 

Even before this, Maleakov had been 
well prepared intellectually for playing 
politics, Stalin-style. He had been a 
member of the small committee that 
ran the bloody Soviet purges of the 
1930s. ‘This experience in itself must 
have given him much of Stalin’s pa- 
tience, cruelty, and cunning. And dur- 
ing the last 10 to 15 years of Stalin’s 
life, no man in the Kremlin had as good 
a chance as Malenkov to observe and 
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study the master at close range and to 
know his most guarded secrets. 
¢ Bom Bureaucrat—It’s obvious, too, 
that luck followed Malenkov. Death 
has always run parallel to his career, but 
uever threw its shadow across his own 
path. There were others, originally far 
ahead of him, close companions of 
Stalin, who died either natural or vio- 
lent deaths between 1937 and 1953. 
But the real Malenkov story is that 
of a Soviet Horatio Alger: from office 
boy to head of the greatest corporate 
bureaucracy in history. It’s the story 
of how a bureaucrat par excellence 
reached the top. And the first part of 
the story—up to 1930—has never been 
told before. 


As office boy I made such a mark 
That they gave me the post of a junior 


ae. 3 


In 1923 a half-starved voung man of 
21 arrived in Moscow from his native 
Orenbourg (now Chkalow). He didn’t 
know anyone in the sophisticated capi- 
tal of world revolution. He was one of 
thousands of semi-intellectual ragamuf- 
fins debating, day and night, the immi- 
nent arrival of the millennium and 
barely subsisting on bread and tea. 
¢ On the Fence—But the young Mal- 
enkov had a quality that distinguished 
him from most of his fellows. He was 
cautious. He had not joined the Com- 
munist Youth Partv—the Komsomol— 
in his home town after the Bolshevik 
uprising in 1917 as most of his con- 
temporaries did. Malenkov bided his 
time until the civil war was decided and 
the Bolsheviks had gained their victory. 
He joined up only in 1920. (The 
Maienkov legend, constructed in later 
years, tells a story of his leadership in 
the civil war in Turkestan. But the 


official Soviet history of the civil war, 
published in the carly 1920s, doesn’t 
mention him, though the struggles in 
the Ural-Kossack region are described 
in great detail.) 

Caution served Malenkov well in 
Moscow. Perhaps it was the quality 
that got him across the almost un 
bridgeable gap separating smalltime Bol 
shevik nobodies and Kremlin power 
Those were the days of the fight be 
tween Stalin and ‘Trotsky—days that 
shook Moscow. The students sided 
with Trotsky; only a small 
stood with Stalin. Malenkov sided with 
neither, and waited. Meanwhile lh 
concentrated on getting the job of 
party organizer in the technical institute 
where he was enrolled, a job none of 
the politically more sophisticated stu 
dents wanted. 
¢ A Sponsor—When Trotsky lost th 
powerful Ministry of War, Malenkoy 
joined Stalin and his followers. Soon 
after, he met his political godfather 
Besso Lominadze, leader of the Kom 
somol, Stalin’s crown prince and head 
of his ideological brain trust 

Lominadze, a gencrous 
man, took a liking to the inconspicuou 
boy from Orenbourg, and induced hi 
friend, ‘Tovstyukha, Stalin’s personal 
secretary, to give Malenkov a job in his 
office. So, in 1925, Malenkov had a 
secure job—not exactly within the Krem 
lin, but in close proximity to the most 
powerful member of the Politbur« 
His earnings at 23 were 250 rubl 
monthly, instead of the five 
usually allowed students 
ee I served the writs with a 
And I copied all the letters in 

hand... 

Malenkov didn’t disappoint his spon 
sors. Lenin called Molotov the best 
file clerk in Russia He never knew 
Malenkov. After hard 
work, Tovstyukha promoted Malenko 
to a job as organizational secretary of 
the Moscow party setup under Lazar 
Kaganovitch, one of Stalin's favorit 
and still a top leader in the U.SS.R 
¢The Big Break—Again Malenko 
good fortune and diligence paid off 
The death of ‘Tovstyukha and = four 
more years of application put Malenk« 
in line for something big. Kaganovitch 
proposed him to Stalin as head of th 
personnel division of the Orgburo an 
Stalin’s personal secretary 

Thus in 1934 Malenkor 
in the bureaucratic powerhousé 
had just consolidated it 
the egalitarian Bolshevism of the ear] 
vears. Stalin had broken peasant 
sistance to collectivization and had hi 
first Five Year Plan under way 
op Of legal knowledge I acquired 

grip, 

That they took me in to the partnershi; 

Once he had ittached to 


minority 


giant of a 


ruble 
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save salesmen’s time 





Write Dept. 8535 


DODGE REPORTS I 


119 W. 40th $?., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE  consonation 


Billions spent on 
defense Now paying off 
\ 


® From che _ bil- 
lions spent on de- 
fense during World 
War Il have come 
unexpected indus- 
trial safety ad- 
vances. Research 
on oxygen equip- 
ment, such as the 
Air Corps A-15 
unit which enables 
our airmen to fight 
and live at high altitudes has resulted in develop- 
ment of the Air-Pak which now permits men to 
breathe in toxic smoke and deadly chemical fumes 
—even under water! 


This equipment has revolutionized fire fighting 
methods, Now firemen can breathe pure, cool, air 
while fighting fire at its source in hot, dense 
smoke or Hoisonous fumes. Loss of life and prop- 
erty is prevented. 


The Air-Pak has also proved itself in many 
industries such as chemical and 
petroleum: Thousands of production dollars and 
man-hours have been saved. The Air-Pak oper- 
ates independently of the surrounding atmosphere. 
It can even be used under water. 


steel, auto, 


For complete information on the Air-Pak 
write direct to Scom Aviation Corp., 286 Erie 
Street, Lancaster, New York 
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“. . . what would happen if 
the U.S. dropped all its 
tariffs...” 

TARIFF POLICY starts on p. 160 


does to cut domestic inflation, says 
ECE, this second goal can’t possibly 
be reached unless the U.S. encourages 
larger imports. 


ll. The Bell Report 


This kind of analysis of the effect 
of U.S. tariffs on Western Europe’s 
economy isn’t coming only from foreign 
governments or international economic 
agencies. 

In February, the Bell Committee 
issued a report that made much the 
same point as the ECE survey. It 
argues that three things are essential 
to solve the dollar payments problem 
and get trade in the Western world 
on a solid basis: 

¢ Sound financial 
Western Europe. 

¢ More exports from the under- 
developed areas to Europe and the 
dollar area. 

e Lower U.S. trade barriers. 

The Bell report concentrates on the 

third point. It contends that unless 
other countries can carn more dollars in 
the U.S. market they will be forced 
to cut their buying from the U.S. 
as aid is reduced. On the other hand, 
if the U.S. acts now to encourage 
more imports, we can avoid any sharp 
drop in our own sales abroad. 
. Drastic—The recommendations — of 
the Bell report are drastic. It calls for a 
complete change in the philosophy 
of our trade and tariff policy. You can 
sce this in the first recommendation: 
“That decisions on trade policy be 
based on national interest, rather than 
the interests of particular industries or 
groups; that in cases where choice 
must be made between injury to the 
national interest and hardship to an 
industry, the industry be helped to 
make adjustments by means other than 
excluding imports.” 

To put this philosophy into effect, 
the Bell committee specifies certain 
changes that need to be made in 
commercial policy. Most important is 
a new simplified tariff act, “providing 
for une reductions of duties and 
climmating the present uncertainties 
in the classification of goods by con- 
solidating the many hundreds of 
present tariff rates into seven basic 
schedules.” 

In addition the report urges: 

e Passage of a Customs Simplifi- 
cation Bill. 

e Liberalization of _ tariffs 
quotas on agricultural products. 


policies in 


and 


e Reduction and perhaps ultimate 
elimination of tariffs on metals and 
minerals of which imports are a major 
part of U.S. supplies. 

e Dropping of import excise taxes 
that now apply to petroleum products. 

e Reconsideration of Buy Ameri- 
can legislation. 

The report also supplics a rough 
estimate of what effect its recommenda- 
tions would have on the level of U.S. 
imports. Working from 1951 trade 
figures, it calculates that the increase 
in about three to five years would 
amount to $700-million to $1-billion 
yearly. It puts the increase in imports 
of agricultural products at between 
§$200-million and $300-million a year, 
and in manufactured goods at some 
$500-million to $700-million. 


lll. What Would Happen? 


By the time Congress is in the 
middle of the debate on the Reciprocal 
l'rade Act, another study of U.S. tariffs 
will be available: Aid, Trade, and the 
Tariff by Howard S. Piquet (to be pub- 
lished in May by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co.). This will give an expert's esti- 
mate of what would happen if the 
U.S. dropped all its tariffs 

Dr. Piquet thinks that the U.S. 
could import enough to close the 
dollar gap if it went in for a long- 
term policy of complete free trade— 
no protective barriers on either farm 
or industrial goods. However, his study 
is primarily concerned with showing 
what would happen to dutiable im- 
ports (assuming conditions prevailing 
in 1951) if all tariff duties and im 
port quotas were ¢ limin ited tem- 
porarily, say to 1955. 

Here are his broad conclusions: 

¢ With all tariffs and quotas off, 
U.S. imports would rise by between 
$1.2-billion and $2.6-billion 

e With tariffs only 
ports would rise by between 
million and $1.8-billion. In this 
the increase in imported manufactured 
goods might run to $1-billion or more. 
e Politics—Actually, _ it only the 
second estimate that is very useful 
today. Any real reduction in the pro 
tection accorded to U.S. agriculture 
(it’s mainly by quotas) seems out of 
the question politically. Perhaps this 
is true of tariffs on manufactured goods, 
too. But this is the area where foreign 
governments and many U.S. business 
men are pressing hardest to get started 
in the direction of ‘trade, not aid.” 

And here, Piquet has some highly 
interesting estimates. He takes 13 
countries (mainly Western European) 
that were getting U.S. aid in 1951 
and calculates how much their exports 
to the U.S. might rise without tariffs. 
He figures that the rise might amount 
to as much as $868-million 
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Ermmst Reuter, West Berlin’s mayor, is 
in the U.S. at the invitation of the 
International Rescue Committee. ‘The 
committee is out to raise $l-million for 
emergency aid for the anti-Communist 
refugees that pour into West Berlin 
trom East Germany (BW —TFcb.28'53, 
p130). Reuter arrived by plane at New 
York Sunday where he was met by the 
committee’s honorary chairman, Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd (above). 

a 
Brazil won't let any plants shut down 
for lack of parts, despite its tight 
import policy (BW—Mar.7°53,p124). 
That’s what President Vargas told a 
delegation of workers from the Philips 
Radio factory this week. The plant 
discharged 300 of its 1,100 workers 
and said that it might have to close 
down completely. Previously, General 
Motors laid off 1,400 workers 

. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey got an O.K. 
from ‘Turkey to make an oil search 
there. Permission was given under 
l'urkev’s recent (November) law de- 
signed to bring in foreign capital to de 
velop its oil resources. 

e 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. delegates at the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Fu 
rope meeting at Geneva agree that the 
commission's report on postwar Euro- 
pean economic development (page 160) 
is slanted. But agreement ends there. 
U.S. savs the report is too pessimistic 
about Western Europe. U.S.S.R. says 
it underestimates Eastern Europe 

y 
General Tire & Rubber Co. will have 
its 12th foreign plant in operation by 
the end of the vear at Amsterdam, Hol 
land. General ‘Tire already has plants 
in Chile, Mexico, Venezucla, Brazil, Is 
racl, Spain, the Union of South Africa, 
and two cach in Portugal and Canada 
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Machines Just Grow 


Old and Worn 


Many things in this world improve with age. 


But not so with machine tools. The “wonder” machines of 
a few years ago are now old, obsolete and ineflicient. With 
every part they produce they cost their owners money in 
many ways — excessive labor costs, needless s< rap ind 


rejected pieces. 


Lees- Bradner is a leader in producing high speed ultra 
efficient gear hobbing and threading mac hines that lar out 


perform similar mac hines of a lew years ago. 


Why not learn how you, like many others, can step up 

hobbin and threadin eflicienc in our slant? Just have 
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the very center of Sovict power, Malen- 
kov never seems to have faltered. He 
served Stalin faithfully during the 
purges. By 1939 he was a member of 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. In 1940 Malenkov be- 
came a candidate member of the Polit- 
buro; m the next year he was a full 
member. 

¢ No. 2 Spot—During World War II, 
Malenkoy added to his reputation as 
an efficient and ruthless organizer. He 
is credited with the evacuation of 
heavy industry from the Ukraine to the 
Kast and with pushing aircraft produc- 
tion behind the Urals to 40,000 planes 
a year by the end of the war. Accord- 
ing to refugees from the Sovict regime, 
he did the job only by driving tens of 
thousands of workers to death from 
exhaustion. 

It was after the war that Malenkov 
assumed a dominating position—second 
only to Stalin in the party hierarchy. 
But before he got there, he had to 
shoulder Andrei Zhdanov out of the 
way. ‘This was accomplished, in part 
at least, by putting the blame for Tito’s 
defection from the Soviet orbit on 
Zhdanov. When his rival died—or was 
killed—in disgrace, the road to the top 
lay open. 


I always voted at my party's call 
And I never thought of thinking for myself 
SPUR ites 


If Malenkov were to dic tomorrow, 
no epitaph could more adequately de- 
scribe his career than a Soviet saying: 
“In the beginning there was the 
matriarchy, then came the patriarchy, 
and in the end the secretariat.” Pro 
ably no man has ever accumulated so 
much power merely by sitting in an 
armchaw and using the telephone. 

Malenkov never had to expose him- 

self, never was involved in the nerve- 
wracking fights of carly Bolshevism. 
His bed was made by others, his 
thoughts were those of his boss. He is 
doubtless the most perfect product of 
the bureaucratic revolution—or counter- 
revolution—in the Sovict Union. 
«A Complete Blank—Whiether that 
bodes well or ill for the peace of the 
world remains to be scen. Despite 
Malenkov’s recent protestations — of 
peace, his real view of world affairs is a 
complete blank to outsiders. It may be 
one thing for Malenkov to outperform 
Stalin as a bureaucratic administrator— 
as well he may—and quite another to 
preserve the empire Stalin built up. 
lor there’s no evidence that Georgi 
Malenkov was as well trained by Stalin 
in the art of international power politics 
as in the art of running a totalitarian 
bureaucracy. 


“ 


. Stick close to your desks aud never go 
to sea 
And you all may be rulers of the Queen's 
Navee 
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Storm Warnings in Latin America 


HE GREAT ISSUES lectures at 

Dartmouth College are usually 
off-the-record. But Spruille Braden, 
former Assistant Secretary of State 
for American Republic Affairs, 
wanted his talk last week publi- 
cized. He wanted to sound the 
alarm regarding the threat of com- 
munism in Latin America. He cited 
Guatemala as the nerve center of a 
conspiracy to destroy U.S. in- 
fluence in the hemisphere. 

Braden wants fast action from 
Washington, less “‘namby-pamby” 
treatment of Latin America Com- 
munists. He urges the new Admin- 
istration to consider using force, if 
necessary. 

Not everyone has agreed with 
Braden in the past. Many won't 
now. He’s hardly a diplomat in the 
usual sense of the term; he has 
been described as more of a bull in 
the china shop of delicate inter- 
American relations. But there are 
those who believe last week’s Dart- 
mouth outburst was badly needed. 


it was. United Fruit has been 
fighting its own personal battle 
against communism in an effort to 
save a $50-million-plus investment 
in Guatemala. ‘The fight has 
dragged on for several years now as 
homegrown and Moscow-trained 
Communists have — steadily — in- 
creased their influence in the 
Guatemalan government. The fruit 
company is the focus of a bitter 
anti-U.$. campaign and harried in 
every conceivable way. 

This week United Fruit officials 
are wondering if they haven't 
reached the end of their rope in 
Guatemala. The government of 
President Jacobo Arbenz is in the 
process of nationalizing 225,000 
acres of company land, acreage 
which the company pleads is neces- 
sary to carry on its business. 

United Fruit’s experiences, of 
which this is just the latest mani- 
festation, are only one aspect of 
Guatemalan = ofhicial ~—_— behavior. 
Other foreign investors are har- 
assed. Communists and _ their 
cronies have complete control of 
radio, newspapers, official journals. 
Radio Moscow is heard with an 
especially sharp signal, often jam- 
ming the Voice of America. 
“Travelers” from behind the Iron 


ive UNITED FRUIT CO. believes 


Curtain use Guatemala City as a 
base for hemisphere activities. 

United Fruit never loses an op- 
,0rtunity to tell what's going on. 
Neheeiily, it speaks from an inter- 
ested viewpoint: It wants to save 
its Guatemalan business, and_ it 
fears the spread of the Communist 
virus to other areas where it does 
business. But the fruit company’s 
story is worth noting. Many 
Americans tend to write off Latin 
American politics in general as 
mere comic opera. United Fruit, 
like Spruille Braden, is among 
those who warn that it can happen 
here, after all. 


aa SITUATION poses a tremen- 


dous policy problem to Wash- 
ington. As far as communism is 
concerned, the policy has tended 
toward hands-off. 

Braden is fed up with Marquis of 
Queensbury rules in our Latin 
American — policy—h« yer they 
don’t fit in with the kind of “‘bar- 
room brawl’ we're di with 
the Kremlin. Braden believes the 
picture is serious enough to war- 
rant forceful intervention on the 
part of the U.S. 

If you want to get tough, Guate- 
mala is probably easy prey. Eco- 
nomic sanctions might work 
Coffee sales, largely to the U.S., 
account for 80% of the country’s 
exports. Also, there are dictators 
nearby spoiling for a chance to up 
root the present Guatemalan gov 
ernment. 


ut Most U.S. students of hemi- 
B sphere affairs feel that any such 
Yankee 
intervention would do a lot more 
harm than good. Every Latin gov 


or Yankce-sponsored 


ernment nurses a fierce self-con 
scious pride in its independence; 
memories of U.S. Marines in Nica 
ragua and the “steal of the Panama 
Canal” still run deep. A solemn 
respect for sovereignty is the key 
stone of U.S. treaties with the good 
neighbors. Any violation of our 
word of honor would send storm 
warnings up from the Rio Grande 
to Cape Horn. 

Yet the fact remains that some- 
thing must be done. Washington 
can expect to hear many more 
alarms ~~ interested officials and 
businessmen. 
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BETTER ANNEALING MEANS BETTER GLASS — Removing the strains developed dur- 
ing the bottle-forming operation requires carefully balanced reheating and cooling. Hartford- 


Empire annealing and decorating lehrs provide this exacting temperature control. 


ASSEMBLY OPERATIONS FOR 
NOTHING — By making it practical to 
combine many operations into a single 
progressive sequence, the Henry & Wright 
Dieing Machine eliminates numerous cost 
factors in the production of stamped metal 
parts, including separate assembly opera- 
tions. 


oS 
oe 


ete ty ey 35% 


PACKAGE AS EFFICIENTLY AS YOU PRODUCE — Standard-Knapp packaging machines 


SAFE HANDS CUT COSTS — Feed- 
O-Matic does the hazardous job of feed- 
ing parts into a die in tricky secondary 
punch press operations. Operator's hands 
are always safe. V & O Feed-O-Matic’s 
mechanical pick-up and transfer boosts 
human and machine productivity rates by 
phenomenal percentages, 


are designed to put your present and future packaging operations on the same high plane of 
efficiency as the most advanced manufacturing equipment. The above machine sets up 
carton, inserts rolls of film and then folds flaps into place. 





Only the best is good enough 





NEW LITERATURE 


Check any product information 
you want and mail this coupon to 
any Emhart unit listed below. . . 


STANDARD-KNAPP 
Division of 
C) Emhart Mfg. Co 
PORTLAND, CONN 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
HARTFORD 2, CONN 


PLAX CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN 


THE V & O PRESS CO. 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


HENRY & WRIGHT 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
510 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONN 


GENERAL 


‘a Pictorial Review of Major Emhart 
) Products 


GLASS 


Forming 
Machines 


‘a Batch 

— Chargers 

[] Feeders 
[_] Annealing and Decorating Lehrs 


PLASTICS 
[_] Plastic Bottles | 


Lehr Loaders 


Extrusions 


f 


[ } Carboy Data Sheet 


PACKAGING MACHINES 
Unloaders Packers 
Rinsers Labelers 


| 
CJ 

Cartoners [| Case Cleaners 
‘a 


Gluers & Palletizers & 
Sealers De-palletizers 


METAL WORKING 
] Henry & Wright Dieing Machines 


Henry & Wright ‘Press Load 
— Calculations’ 


(_] Henry & Wright Case Histories 
[_] V & O Inclinable Presses 

[_] ¥ & O High Speed Presses 
[_] V & O Notching Presses 

[_] V & O Roll and Dial Feeds 
[_] V & © Feed-0-Matic 


ee 
ee 
COMPANY __ 
ADDRESS__ 


CITY & STATE____ 





FILLED BINS of plastic 
squeeze bottles at Plax 
ae gy ong West Hart- 
ford, Conn., show con- 
tinued production expan- 
sion. Companies that tried 
the unbreakable container 
for one product are re-or- 
dering and adopting it for 
more products. ICC ap- 
roval of Plaxpak carboy 
tles paves way to wide 
industrial use of the 
freeze-proof package. 


Squeeze Bottle Success Points Up Emhart Teamwork 


Teamwork among the five units forming Emhart Mfg. Co. Another advantage is that specific problems can be looked at 
results in each doing a better job for its customers. Each can from different vantage points. Customer service is sharpened 
draw from the specialized experience of the other four. This by a keener insight into overall sales and production require- 
interchange of knowledge broadens each unit's understanding ments. Basic theme behind the Emhart approach is: “By buy- 
of customer needs, which is reflected in timely and realistic ing something in a given field from a company that has experi- 
product improvement. ence in many fields, you benefit from the total experience.” 





EMHART MFG. CO. 








A mgs iacte eet =! 
ee bad... SBR OS. RS 
the old AELRP had been broached to 
AEC, but the commission had argued 
against it. ‘The “resignations” took the 
commissioners by surprise, just as it 
did atomic unions and_ contractors 
running plants for the AEC. Protests 
came thick and fast from all sides. 

¢ Patch-Up—White House aide Sher- 
man Adams acted speedily to re- 
pair the situation and prevent serious 
damage. He got FMCS Director Davic 
L. Cole—whose resignation, as a 
Truman holdover, was accepted this 
week—to mect with two AE LRP mem- 
bers, Chairman William H. Davis and 
John ‘I. Dunlop, to seck a solution. 
The final decision: Keep AELRP, but 
put it in the Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service “for housckeeping 
purposes.” 

This meets the Administration’s 
policy of fewer scattered government 
agencies, but it raises a_ problem: 
AELRP must be kept independent and 
entirely separate from FMCS in 
policies and procedures, or it must 
change its entire way of doing business. 
The atomic panel makes recommenda- 
tions in disputes it handles and some- 
times acts as arbitrator. Federal con- 
ciliators do not. 
¢ Jobs Pending—When Eisenhower ac- 
cepted the resignations, Dunlop was 
still working on jurisdictional problems 
at the new construction site at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, and on a refusal of team- 
sters to deliver nonunion gas at Pa- 
ducah, Ky. 

Wage negotiations are in progress 
at Hanford and Albuquerque, N. M., 
which may require assistance from the 
panel. Other negotiations are coming 
up this spring at Oak Ridge and else- 
where. 


Teamsters Take Over 
Their Own Cleanup Job 


AFL’s International Brotherhood of 
‘Teamsters in eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware isn’t taking any 
chances on corrupt clements moving 
into its organization. It has just ap- 
pointed a top-level Philadelphia police 
man to keep an eve on union affairs. 

The organization, which covers 27 
teamster locals with 75,000 members 
in the area, picked Deputy Police Com- 
missioner Richard J. Dovle for a new 
job as public relations director. 

His past experience plus the fact that 
a union official called the new post “an 
insurance measure taken in advance to 
protect the teamsters as a whole” makes 
it evident that “public relations” will 
mean keeping the union clean. 
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the notch that | 
revolutionized cut-out discs 


a 
BORG-WARNER 


engineering 
achievement 





Chopping heavy brush, working in boggy 
ground, clearing virgin land, renovating pas- 
tures...these are some of the tough tillage 
jobs done best by cut-out discs. 


Such rugged work is rough on the discs, 
constantly subjecting them to heavy impact 
and shock. If incipient cracks are present in 
the cut-out, sometimes caused by grinding the 
notch, the disc may suddenly break down in 
the field. 


To solve this problem, Borg-Warner’s Inger- 
soll Products Division has developed the revo- 
lutionary new Dura-Notch disc. The notch is ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 
punched out at an angle, instead of being ground 
as on ordinary discs. The notch needs no D 
grinding at all—so there is no danger of grind- 
ing cracks to weaken it. PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


The result is terrific resistance to impact and 
shock. In recent tests, Ingersoll Dura-Notch 
discs withstood up to 100 blows of a 200-pound 
hammer dropped 40 inches—without failure! 
Not ‘a single ground-notch disc (made of the 
same analysis steel) withstooJ more than 10 


such blows. Almost every American 


| benefits every day from 
This is one more example of Borg-Warner’s eam) the 185 products made by 
guiding principle “design it better—make it 


better.” It is ical of th i hich 
Petter itis typical of the many ways in which ~ BRORG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW « BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER 
INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL « CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR « DETROIT GEAR 
FRANKLIN STEEL « INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING « LONG MANUFACTURING 
CO., LTD. ¢ MARBON »« MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE 
CHAIN CO., LTD. e NORGE « NORGE HEAT « PESCO PRODUCTS « REFLECTAL « ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO, LTD. « WOOSTER DIVISION 
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LABOR | 
Labor Cry: More Fringe Gains 


% Living costs are leveling off, so union wage 


demands will probably have less steam behind them. 


os Since unions still must show gains, this will mean 


more concentration on indirect benefits—such as vacations, 


holidays, more insurance. 


% Employers are sure to resist; whether raises are in 


wages or indirect, they still are costly. 


Unions are going into the spring 
1953 contract-bargaining season with 
more than their usual interest in 
“fringe” demands—indirect benefits that 
aren't covered by actual wage rates. 

They'll ask for wage increases, of 
course, although the recent leveling off 
in living costs has taken much of the 
steam out of pay demands. But at the 
settlement table, fringe concessions 
may turn out to be more important 
than pay boosts this vear. 
¢ URW and IAM—The United Rub- 
ber Workers (CIO) scttlement with 
Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber Co. is one 
good indication of this. Another is the 
International Assn. of Machinists 
(AFL) announcement that IAM in- 
tends “‘to try to reinstate fringe benefits 
which were cut down by the Wage 
Stabilization Board as unstabilizing.” 

URW put aside bargaining on wages 
with Goodyear to facilitate contract 
talks—and because the union’s im- 
portant wage-policy committee had not 
yet met to frame URW’s 1953 eco- 
nomic demands. After seven weeks of 
negotiations, company and union ne- 
gotiators initialed a two-year contract 
that incorporated what URW called 
“25 basic improvements,” and included 
a clause that allowed a reopening on 
wages with 30 days’ notice. 
¢ All Fringe—The rubber workers’ eco- 
nomic gains were all of the fringe va- 
riety. ‘They will get: 

¢ Triple time for work done on 
six holidays. ‘This fringe took effect at 
B. FF. Goodrich last November, after 
WSB had disapproved it earlier at U.S. 
Rubber. [t is now expected to spread 
through the rubber industry. 

¢ ‘T'wo-weck paid vacations after 
three vears on the payroll, instead of 
the five formerly required. 

e Improved severance 
more satisfactory recall and 
absence provisions. 

e Protective clothing, furnished by 
the company, for hazardous occupa- 
tions. 


pay and 
leave-of- 
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After the Goodyear settlement, 
URW wage-policy committeemen met 
to draft the union’s economic program 
for 1953. They called for a “substan- 
tial” increase in wages this year, and 
demanded that General ‘Tire & Rubber 
Co. and U.S. Rubber Co. match Good 
year’s fringe terms and give a raise, too. 
¢ IAM Demands—IAM’s 1953 fringe 
objectives include these benefits: 

¢ ‘T'wo-weck paid vacations (in- 
stead of one) after one year of service. 

¢ At Icast a 10% second-shift and 
third-shift differential. 

¢ At Icast 10 days’ paid sick leave 
annually, to accumulate year to year. 

eQOne weck’s severance pay for 
every vear of service plus accumulated 
sick Icave, payable in cash. 

¢ Seven or more paid holidays. 

¢ Double time for Saturday or 
Sunday work. 

e¢ Company-paid health and wel- 
fare plans—medical, hospitalization, and 


insurance—for employees and familics. 
IAM negotiators topped these goals 
in settling with Republic Aviation 
Corp. recently. They got a 12% night 
shift premium and—this is new—an ex 
tra day’s vacation pay for cmplovees 
who average 44 hours of work a weck 
for 10 straight weeks immediately be 
fore their vacation start 
¢ Pension Changes?—Unions generally 
are getting set to bargain on pension 
changes (BW—Mar.14'53,p170) as well 
as broader insurance coverage. ‘They’ re 
apparently more than ever imterested 
in negotiating some form of work or 
wage guarantees (BW —I'cb.21°53,p177) 
just in case industry slows down from 
present ievels. And they have their 
cvyes on a new fringe idea in Sinclair 
Oil Corp.’s contract with the Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO). 
This is a savings plan operated by 
the company. An employee covered by 
the Sinclair contract may clect to have 
up to 5% of his pay deducted from his 
paychecks and put into the savings 
plan; the company half of 
whatever the employee puts in, and pays 
interest on the entire amount. The 
emplovee can withdraw what he has put 
in any time he wants to; he can take out 
the company’s share after five years 
¢ Opposition—Whatever the fringe de- 
mand, industry is likely to oppose it. 
Today’s fringe costs aren’t trivial. 
The U.S. Chamber of Commerce rc 
cently estimated that the average com- 
pany paid about 314¢ an hour in in- 
direct costs in 1951. ‘The amount was 
higher in 1952—and it looks like it is 
still going up. 


matches 


Atom Panel: Off .. . On 


Strike clouds gathered when special body to deal 
with atom labor disputes closed shop. But there had been 
a slip-up; it'll be back in business soon. 


The Atomic Energy Labor Rela- 
tions Panel went out of business last 
weck—but only temporarily. ‘The board 
that has dealt with disputes affecting 
atomic nergy production since 1949 
wil! be back in business soon, probably 
as an independent office in the Federal 
Mediation & Conciliation Service. 

The knowledge that it'll be back at 
work soon has helped clear away some 
gathering storm clouds. When it closed 
up shop last week, there was heavy 
concern at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and in atomic management and 
labor circles. Unions abrogated their 


no-strike pledges when they heard the 


panel was being abolished. AEC and 
employers, aware of pending tough 
disputes, feared a wave of walkouts. 
¢ What Had Happened—It appeared 
that the White House had pulled a 
boner. AELRP members, along with 
others in the government, tendered 
perfunctory resignations to the incom- 
ing Eisenhower Administration — in 
January, to become effective “at the 
pleasure of the President.” On Mar. 6, 
Eisenhower “accepted’”’ the  resigna- 
tions, as another move to reduce the 
number of government agencies. 
Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin 
hadn't been consulted. Dropping of 
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Painless Giving 


Inplant charity drives do 
better when employees and 
management agree on sim- 
plified collections. 


Inplant charity drives are frequently 
troublesome, and just as often yield less 
than expected. Many workers complain 
of the number of solicitations made dur- 
ing a year, and don’t contribute so 
much as they otherwise would. More- 
over, collectors circulating through 
plants disrupt production. 

Still, employees and management 
alike realize their obligation to give, 
and there has been considerable effort 
recently to simplify collections and 
boost the take. ‘Two plans that may 
solve the problem have been worked 
out. 
¢One Day’s Take — Employees at 
Crouse-Hinds Co. in Syracuse recently 
put in a Saturday of overtime work, and 
the entire payroll for the day went into 
a fund to be used for charity contribu- 
tions through the year. The idea of a 
Good Neighbor Day as a means of rais- 
ing moncy from industrial workers isn’t 
new (BW—Nov.11'50,p126). But at 
Crouse-Hinds, unlike most other plants 
where the plan is used, employees re- 
tain control over disposition of the 
fund created through their day’s work. 
They elect trustees who decide how 
funds should be split, and make the 
payments. 

Money will go to the Community 
Chest, the Red Cross, and other char- 
itics, as well as for such inplant uses 
as a flower fund for sick workers. 
¢ Willys’ Plan—In ‘Toledo, at Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., employees are 
being asked to back a plan to deduct 
25¢ a week from their paychecks for 
charitable purposes. The plan, worked 
out jointly by management and officials 
of Toledo Local 12 of CiO’s United 
Auto Workers, is strictly voluntary. But 
workers are being sold on the idea that 
this is the most painless method of 
giving. ‘The company likes the idea 
because it will eliminate multiple col- 
lections and replace them with some 
less costly bookkeeping. 

Richard Gosser, UAW vice-president 
and leader of the Toledo local, figures 
that if all W-O employees sign up, the 
plan will vicld $172,000 a vear, com- 
pared with the $20,000 that private 
charities netted last vear in the plant. 

A six-man management-union com- 
mittce will oversee the money and de- 
cide who is to get how much. The 
only stipulation is that no group may 
receive more than 25% of the total. 

Gosser is using the W-O operation 
as a test. If it is successful there, he 
plans to introduce it in all of the lo 
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cal’s 85 units in the Toledo area. He 
estimates that with 100% participa- 
tion, the program can produce $400,- 
000 a year in contributions. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Sworn in as president (until mid-1957) 
of the United Steelworkers (CIO), 
David J. McDonald called for an ag- 
gressive drive to make USW “the larg- 
est union in America,” not just “‘in size 
{but in} what it means to the people 
of America.” Labor sees this as a 
gauntlet thrown before Walter Reuther, 
head of CIO and of its largest union, 
the United Auto Workers—McDonald’s 
and USW’s top rivals for power. 
. 


Night openings would be barred in 
Massachusetts retail stores under a bill 
sponsored in the state legislature by 
locals of AFL’s Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Assn. Stores are fighting the 
bill, which would bar work outside the 
hours of 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. in establish- 
ments with more than nine employees. 
- 


First criticism of Secretary of Labor 
Martin Durkin (head of AFL’s plumb- 
ers) from labor came last weck from 
nettled Emil Rieve, president of the 
lextile Workers Union of America 
(CIO). Rieve said Durkin was “unduly 
influenced” by the National Assn. of 
Wool Manufacturers and “badly mis- 
led” by the United Textile Workers 
(AFL) when he stayed a $1.20-an-hour 
minimum wage on woolen-worsted 
work. 
* 

Paraplegics Mfg. Co., a Chicago con- 
cer set up to provide work for para- 
lyzed and other handicapped people 
(BW —Dec.22'51,p38), racked up $125,- 
000 worth of business last year. Of 
65 employees now, half are paraplegic, 
and a fourth are handicapped in other 
ways. 





ALL TIME 


ALL STARS 
Crwmano Ree 


Knee aKa HK 


HIS UNUSUAL 
RECORDS 


In a spectacular career 
that covered nearly 12 
years, Nurmi smashed 
nearly every distance rec- 
ord ever set, at one time 
holding over 40 indoor 
and outdoor marks. This 
country remembers him 
best for his sensational 
tour in 1925, when he 
broke 14 indoor marks in 
nearly as many days. 
Some of the records he 
broke by as much as four 
seconds. He won first 
place medals in three sep- 
arate Olympics — 1920, 
1924 and 1928 — an ep- 
och reign for a distance 
runner. 

And Here’s Another Un- 
usual Record -s 13 of 
America’s 16 largest au- 
tomobile manufacturers 
use Atlantic Bond for 
crisper better-looking 
letterheads and office 
forms. Ask your ~, 
printer to print your “° - 
next job on Atlantic 
Bond. 


BY EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE 


eKRA Ke KRAeKKR HE 


EASTERNS 


ATLANTIC 


_<BOND 
(= PAPER 


For a big, attractively illustrated sheet, listing Grontiand 
Rice's selection of Trock's All-Time All-Stars, either ask your 
printer or write vs on your letterhead, 
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SAVES WITH FAST, EASY LIFTS 


Imagine lifting a 1000 Ib. load a foot a 
second at the push of a button. The 
“Series 700" ‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist 
does it! You save time on every lift — 
put new speed and economy into de- 
fense and civilian production 


The ‘Load Lifter’ gives you more than 
fast, effortiess lifting. It is rugged, safe, 
dependable—has steel suspension, heat- 
treated helical gears, powerful synchro- 
nized load and motor brakes, and only 
24 volts at the push button 


Get all the facts about the ‘Load Lifter’. 
Available in capacities of ') ton and up; 
single and two-speed control. Send for 
Bulletin 399. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS | 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, 
*Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting 
specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ 
Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, 


Direct Fired 


AIR HEATER 


Wherever Heated Air is required 
in manufacturing, a J}Z Gas-Fired 
Air Heater will give better results. 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 
4401 S. Peoria Tulsa, Okla. 





World's Largest 
Maker of Heavy 
Hand Tools 
EXCLUSIVELY 


CORPORATION 
WARREN, OHIO 


Jobbers Everywhere 


WARREN TOOL 
DEPT. BW 


You advertise in BUSINESS WEEK 
when you want to 
influence Management Men 





“Gassy” Mine... 


- + « Operator may ap- 
peal to U.S. court in first test 
of government's new safety 
rules for nation's coal mines. 


For about eight months, enforcement 
of new federal compulsory safety stand- 
ards for coal mines has been moving 
slowly but smoothly. Now, however, a 
court test may be in the offing for the 
law passed last year to prevent recur- 
rence of such major mine disasters as 
the Centralia and West Frankfort 
(Ill.) tragedies of 1947 and 1951. 

Federal inspectors recently classified 
the Moshannon Smithing Coal Co.'s 
Glenmar Mine in Clearfield County, 
Pa., as “gassy”—that is, with a greater 
percentage of methane than is consid- 
ered safe. Under the law (BW-—Jul.12 
'52,p134), the company can operate the 
mine only if it takes special safety pre- 
cautions. 

Usually these precautions mean 
heavy added expense. A “‘gassv” mine 
requires additional men to make pre 
shift and on-shift tests for gas. Special 
blasting methods must be used, and 
special machinery. More often than 
not the operators doubt that the steps 
are really necessary 
¢ Forever—Moshannon feels that way 
about its Glenmar Mine. It appealed 
the inspectors’ finding to the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Board of Review. 
The company contends that an operator 
should not be required to work his 
mine under special standards ‘‘forever 
after” just be¢ause an inspector found 
a gassv condition at a certain time. 
Such a requirement, savs Moshannon, 
is a violation of duc process rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The review board said it had no au 
thoritv to decide the constitutional is- 
sue. But it ruled that the law does not 
require more than a single finding to 
support a “gassy”’ classification—and to 
require safety steps. The board denied 
Moshannon’s request for a reversal of 
the classification. 

Moshannon is now considering §tak- 
ing the case to the federal courts. 

In the previous cases since Julv, fed- 
eral inspectors have issued +7 closing 
orders and have made 32 gassv-mine 
classifications. Compliance has been 
quick and at a rate of more than 90%— 
a big improvement from the 30% av- 
erage of the preceding five vears when 
compliance was merely voluntary. The 
Moshannon appeal is only the third 
taken to the review board. The other 
two were routine. 
¢ More Coming—However, as the in- 
spection program is stepped up, more 
and more operators will feel its effects— 


and more appeals can be expected. So 
far, only 258 inspections have been 
made in the 2,500 mines covered by 
law. Congress has granted supple- 
mental funds to the Bureau of Mines, 
which plans to add about 70 more in 
spectors. Yearly inspections may thus 
become a reality. 

Meanwhile, the United Mine Work- 
ers isn’t satisfied yet with the safety 
provisions, despite the fact that 1952 
was the safest year in the history of 
the coal industry BW —Feb.21'53, 
p180). The union says that conditions 
similar to those which caused the West 
Frankfort blast still exist in certain 
mines; the new law doesn’t bar them. 

Union critics say that the 1952 law 
goes too far in its exemptions. It re- 
quires the use of ventilating and clec 
trical equipment designed to bar that 
fatal combination, gas and spark. But 
to avoid economic hardships the law 
contains this out: Th 
not replace old machinery after a minc 
is classed as gassy, but can continuc 
operating it. What they can’t do is 
buy new machinery that lacks the 
special safety features. UMW _ wants 
that changed. 


operators need 


Court Defines Sneeze 
As Industrial Accident 


Getting sneezed on is as much an 
accident as being hit by “a blow from 
an involuntary or unintended move 
ment of another’s arm,’ the New York 
Court of Appeals has ruled. The 
sion makes a former hospital emplovee 
in Peekskill eligible for workmen's 
compensation at $28 a week for an in 
definite period. 

The hospital employ 
with polio in October 
a claim for workmen 
alleging she contracted the disease be 
cause a fellow worker—later found to 
have polio—sneezed in her face in the 
hospital elevator. The Workmen's 
Compensation Board accepted the 
claim, and awarded benefits amounting 
to $12 a week at first, and later $28 
¢ Fought All the Way—lhe employ 
ing hospital and its insurer, Aetna Cas 
ualty & Surety Co., carried the case to 
New York’s highest court. They ob 
jected to the board’s stretching the defi 
nition of “accidental injury” to cover 
the possible ill effects of another's 
sneeze. Besides, they contended, no- 
body could show definitely that the 
polio infection actually resulted from 
the fellow worker's sneez Che high 
court rejected both arguments. 

Ihe award, retroacti to October, 
1944, now amounts to more than $10,- 
000. It could involve many thousands 
of dollars more, since the employee is 
still paralyzed in arms and legs. 


deci 


was stricken 
1944. She filed 


ompensation, 
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POLICY MATTERS go to President Alex 


Rose, but by now Rich knows most answers. 


CARTOONIST Sam Zagat lends Rich a 


hand with dummy pages as paper shapes up. 





UNION SECRETARIES help out with 
chore of reading galley proofs. 


LAST-MINUTE CHANGES are made by 
Rich himself at print shop. 


into Union Newspapers 


another personal contact of member 
and union—his regular appearance at 
the union hall to pay up 

As a result, unions have had to 
scratch about for other ways to put 
across their programs and explain 
policies. One approach to the problem 
has been to rely more and 
union papers. Today, they are the 
unions’ life-line with rank-and-filers. 

It’s estimated that there are 
500 labor publications, which claim a 
total circulation of approximately 30 


more on 


some 
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million, much of which is duplication. 
¢ Readability Stressed—Obviously, the 
union membership is well bianketed. 
But putting a newspaper or magazine 
in a union member's hand, and getting 
him to read it, are entirely different 
problems. The fact that it’s put out 
by his union, or the groups with 
which it is affiliated, isn’t enough to 
readership. The paper has to 
have appeal. 

Just as management is swinging 
away from routine editing of company 


assure 


#60 Roll Labels 


(for file folders) with 


Exclusive feature! 
Deep perforations with a 
long slot at tach end as 
sures a quick, clean tear 
Deep scores assure a quick, 
neat and uniform fold 


Packed in a free-feeding typewriter 

carriage box—250 labels to the roll 
Available in NINE distinct colors for 
file coding: White, Buff, Blue, Salmon, 
Pink, Green, Canary, Orange, and Ma 
nila, 


On sale at better stationers—write to us 
for name of nearest dealer 
EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 
534 Electric $t., Scranton 9%, Pa. 











Makers of Famous 


DUPLISTICKERS 


(wl 


INNIAS 


Our Foreign Freight Department 
can handle any international ship- 
ment for you...anywhere...any time. 


A Complete Foreign Shipping 
Service including: 
© Prompt Cargo Space Bookings 
eC. plete Doc tati 
¢ Comprehensive Marine Insurance 
© Accurate Consular Invoicing 
© Expert Customs Brokerage 
© Collections against Letters of Credit 
© Field Warehousing Service 


For information vvrite the office nearest 
you and ask for booklet BW-2 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Foreign Freight Service 
“Delivering the Goods Since 1888” 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 
NEW ORLEANS — Maritime Bide aN FRA 
California St., Cutcaao——-188. Michigan Ave 
177 Milk S&t., MOnNTREAL—1010 St. Catherine 
Tononto—-23 Melinda St. IpLewiLp Almprorr, N 
Air Cargo Building (Also serving La Guardia Field 





Offices in All important Commercial Cities Abroad 
M.B. 417 
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WRITES ON 
EVERYTHING 
in BOLD or fine lines 


*metal, glass, wood, cloth, 
plastics, waxed papers 


Ideal for addressing, pricing, 
sketching, marking. Flo-master Inks 
(all colors) dry instantly—are 
waterproof, non-smudging, 
non-toxic. Valve automatically 
controls ink flow. 

The Flo-master Pen 

comes with 

interchangeable 

felt nibs for 

producing lines 

up to % in, wide 


At Stationers, art stores 
Write for descriptive 
folder to Cushman & 
Denison Mfg. Co., 
Dept. BW-2, 

153 W. 23rd St, 

N.Y. 11. 


© higher in West 
and Cenede 





ALUMINUM . BRASS 
MAGNESIUM or STEEL 
IN YOUR 
MANUFACTURING 
PROCESS 


Annecling. 

at low cost 

Space ani parson ts with 
60-cycle Induction Heating 


Pioneers in the puptnces. Competent 
soenare Sy available to make recommen- 
to heat. Ask for Bea ha i lesteted 
bulletin. : 


MAGNHETHERMIC 


corporation 
3990 SIMON ROAD, YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHIO 


See Clues on page 194 





VETERAN NEWSMAN J. C. Rich edits the Hat Worker, 


Members like its liveliness, readability. 


union, on a part-time basis. 


paper of AFL’s hatters’ 


Professionals Put Lip 


J. C. Rich approaches his job as 
cditor of the Hat Worker on the theory 
that a good union paper has to be a 
good house organ on much the same 
order as a management publication. 
Like many top-flight management 
organs, he puts his stress on a lively, 
folksy presentation of material. 

But Rich’s concern with the read 
ability and pull of his paper reflects 
more than his editorial standards. It 
is an indication of the rising status of 
union publications in recent vears and 


of their increasing tance as ; 
link between — the 1 and its 
members. 

¢ Bigger Role—Behind thes 
ments is the fact that ecent vears 
unions have been find t increasing] 
dificult to keep in touch 
members. Diversions su iS 
are competing for memb free time 
cutting further into dwindling 
attendance at union etings. ‘The 
widespread system of deduction of 
union dues by 


dc ve lop 


with 


television 


employ has ended 
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Doctors are doing wonderful things 
with oxygen. During the last few 
years they have developed many 
new ways in which this life-giving 
element helps save lives, relieves 
suffering and speeds recovery. 

Oxygen, in fact, has been found 
so beneficial in so many types of 
illness and injury that modern hos- 
pitals now pipe it to the rooms like 
water. New hospitals install oxygen 
piping as a matter of course, like 
plumbing or electricity. Older hos- 
pitals are adding it. 

As doctors have developed im- 


proved techniques for using oxygen, 
NCG hasdevelopedimproved equip- 
ment for supplying it. An example 
is the automatic control unit shown 
at the top of the page. A mechanical 
brain in a white cabinet, it main- 
tains an unvarying rate of flow from 
the central oxygen supply to wall 
outlets in rooms throughout the 
hospital, and switches on a reserve 
supply when needed. 

This ingenious control is typical 
of the outstanding NCG products 
and services that have led so many 
hospitals to choose NCG oxygen 








piping equipment and NCG bulk 
oxygen supply...and to specify 
all types of NCG inhalation therapy 
equipment, as well as NCG therapy 
and anesthesia gases. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicage 11, Ii! 
Branches and Dealers from Coast to Coast 
© Copyright 1953, National Cylinder Gas Co 
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MEDICAL SERVICES 








At last... 
STRAIGHT TALK 


on merchandising- 


Key pointers 
you can apply 


in any business 
of any size 

to move goods 
faster 


ERE ta a crystal-clear guidebook of the 

really essential features of sound merchan- 
dising proven operational rules that will in- 
crease the efficiency and economy of your ef- 
forts, broaden markets, and lower marketing 
costs Fast-reading, written in picture-primer 
style, it helps you plan and evaluate each phase 
of merchandising, from product design through 
point of sale, Takes up each of your major mer- 
chandising decisions, furnishing checklists of 
marketing factors you should weigh before pro- 
moting any product in any market 


Just Published 


MERCHANDISING 
PRIMER 


by BUD WILSON, 


President of Twining 
Males Corporation 
Formerly with Kh. H 
Macy & Co., Young & 
Kubicam, Old Town 
Corporation, and 
Hanscom Kaking Cor 
poration 





LET THIS 


216 pp., illus., $3.95 


THIS is merchandising 
reduced to its essen- 
tial and = underlying 
principles. You learn 
“why” each principle 
is essential, chen, 
through pictures and 
examples, how to ap- 
ply it with di- 
rections that are as 
applicable to retail 
businesses as they are 
to service functions. 
In short, here is your 
guide to the right de- 
cision whenever you 
are faced with any de- 
cision about design, 
placing, timing, pric- 
ing, buying, stocking, 
manufacture, or ap- 
peal of your product. 





EXPERT HELP YOU 


|. Classify your product 
correctly select the 
right) merchandising plan 
for your product 

2. Give your product ‘‘mer- 
chandising utility’ ee 
here are rules you can fol 
low to be sure your product 
gains “‘buoyer satisfaction.”’ 
1. Place your product where 
it will sell the best... 
learn how to select the best 
location 

4. Estimate the right quan- 
ities . here are 10 basic 
factors in making a decision 
about quantities 

5. Set the right price. . . 
here are specific principles 
for fixing the right price for 
goods or services 

6. Determine the right time 
e + know aff of the 15 
possible factors in 
‘when” 

7. Select the right light. . . 
here's why people buy—-and 
how to throw the right light 
on your own product 





E. B. WEISS, Director of Merchandising, 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., says: a) 
recommend Mr. Wilson's book not only to 
the sales executive, the marketing and mer- 
chandising executives—but also to the adver- 
tising, and most certainly to the copy, 
executives.” 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St, NYC 36 
Send me Wilson's MERCHANDISING PRIMER for 
10 days’ examination on «approval In 10 days 
will remit $3.95, plus a few cents for delivery, or 
return book postpaid. (We pay for delivery if you 
remit with this coupon; same return privilege.) 
(print) 
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publications and employing _ profes- 
sional editors to do the job, so unions 
are raising the editorial standards of 
their newspapers and magazines. 

¢ Professional Touch—T ake the United 
Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers 
(AFL), for example. It’s small, with 
only about 35,000 members, but it is 
alert to the possibilities of a well- 
edited paper, and its approach is 
typical of what some unions are doing. 

The hatters’ union publishes the Hat 
Worker, a monthly tabloid-sized news- 
paper, on a limited budget—$20,000 a 
year for everything. Yet its publication 
rates high, largely because it employs 
a professional editor, Rich (pictures 
pages 172, 173), on a part-time basis. 
Rich is a New York newspaperman 
with a labor background and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the hat and milli- 
nery industry and the people in it. 
¢ Rich’s Recipe—Rich’s formula on 
the Hat Worker is to keep readers en- 
tertained while they are being informed 
and educated. The 16-page paper cov- 
ers big union news and local develop- 
ments in four to cight pages. The 
rest of the paper is devoted to a maga- 
zine section. 

Rich tries to use as much original 
material as possible. He writes a 
popular humorous feature called the 
Mad Hatter plus other articles under 
pseudonyms cach month. The maga- 
zine section also contains articles by 
union officials; national political discus- 
sions following the line of New York's 
Liberal Party in which the hatters’ un- 
ion is a power; fiction, mostly related 
to events in the working lives of hat- 
ters or stories about the early days of 
the industry; and featuses about  par- 
ticular shops or people in the union. 

Rich also uses an occasional article 
supplied by labor's own press service, 
Labor Press Associated. LPA provides 
a varicty of services to union publica 
tions, including cartoons, articles on 
national affairs and consumer problems, 
recipes and dress patterns for women 
members and members’ wives, and 
other features. But except for articles 
of special interest or fillers, Rich tries 
to stay away from boiler plate material. 
He thinks that a good part of the Hat 
Worker's success stems from the fact 
that practically everything in it ap 
pears to its readers as hat workers. 
¢ Testing Appeal—As proof that the 
Hat Worker is a success with its reader 
members, Rich cites results of a direct- 
mail solicitation made some time back. 
The paper at that time was being sent 
to the home address of every member 
of the union. A card was sent to each 
member asking whether his address 
was listed correctly; he was told to 
reply, and warned that his name would 
be dropped if he didn't. 

About 65%—considered a very im- 
pressive return for any direct-mail re- 


quest—asked that the paper keep com- 
ing. The rest were dropped from the 
list, but many have since been re- 
stored at their own request. As a result, 
Rich points out, 32,000 members, 
more than 80% of the total member- 
ship, now receive the paper, not be- 
cause it’s standard procedure, but be- 
cause they asked for it. 

¢ Variety of Types—Other lively, pro 
fessional papers that rate high include 
the Machinist, weekly tabloid of the 
AFL International Assn. of _Machin- 
ists; the Seafarers Log of AFL’s Seafar- 
ers International Union; Textile Labor, 
put out by CIO’s ‘Textile Workers Un 
ion; and Justice, of the AFL Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
which appears in four editions, English, 
Jewish, Italian, and—for Puerto Rican 
members—Spanish. 

The anti-Reuther Ford Local 600 of 
CIO’s United Auto Workers has Ford 
Facts, a full-sized weekly paper of its 
own. It sticks mostly to detailed cover 
age of union problems in the big Ford 
Rouge plant with little feature ma- 
terial. But Ford Facts is widely and 
often laboriously read and reread by 
the 53,000 members because it keeps 
them abreast of the latest twists and 
turns of their faction-ridden local. 

A number of unions have little or 

nothing to do with their periodicals 
and farm out the entire job. Ransdell, 
Inc., in Washington, D. C., is prob- 
ably the largest outside producer of un 
ion papers. It does the entire job from 
reporting and editing to printing and 
mailing. It handles 35 publications of 
AFL international Of these, 
29 are slick magazines such as the In 
ternational Teamstcr, publication of 
Dave Beck’s teamsters’ union. Total 
circulation of Ransdell’s labor papers 
runs close to 10-million, mostly mailed 
directly to members’ homes. 
e Circulation—Circulation of all labor 
publications is impossible to figure ex 
actly. Many are mailed to workers’ 
homes, others are passed out at plant 
gates or union halls. Thev are rarely 
sold to members, though standard prac 
tice is to deduct a portion of union 
dues as the price of a subscription. 


unions. 
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Put yourself in your salesman’s shoes as he calls on a new 
| prospect. Would you tell your story to the receptionist and 
ask her whom you should see? .. . or pick a name on the 
' directory and hope you’ve guessed the right one? The 
q point is that today’s industrial picture is full of hidden 
buying influences who have to be sold before your sales- 
man can get the order. 









You can give him that help by supplementing his per- 
| sonal selling efforts with Business Publication Advertising. 
I We call such advertising ‘“‘Mechanized Selling’’ because it 

does for your sales organization what modern machines do 
for production. This high-speed, low-cost sales tool gets 
your sales message into the hands of the people who have 
a voice in buying decisions. Used consistently, it makes and 
maintains contact with prospects... creates preference for 
your product or service. 










When it costs so little to reach so many, it makes sense 
to delegate the initial steps in the manufacture of a sale to 
Business Paper Advertising .. . and permit the salesman to 
use his time and skill on making the proposal and closing 
the sale. 








Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 20-page 
booklet, ‘“Mechanizing Your Sales with Business Paper 
Advertising.”” Also about our sound-slide film, ‘‘Mecha- 
nized Selling ... Blueprint for Profits,” which is available 
for showing at sales meetings. 













Mc GRAW-HATLL 
i FOR, BUSINESS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N, Y, @: 
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MECHANIZED SELLING 
HELPS YOUR SALESMAN 
BY CONTACTING THE MEN 
HE CAN'T REACH 


Authentic surveys show that three to 
six (and more) men—in every manu 
ne plant—have a voice in rec 
ommending, specifying and buying 
industrial products. Here's proof that 
Business Publication advertising wil! 
help reach these men: 


92% HAVE BUYING INFLUENCE 


A manufacturer of chemical! products 
surveyed portions of the subscriber 
lists of five Industrial Magazines 


Asked: ‘“‘Please check your influence 
on purchases.”” 

51% reported DIRECT INFLUENCE 

41% reported INDIRECT INFLUENCE 


85% HAVE BUYING INFLUENCE 
Advertising Research Foundation 
asked readers of an automotive pub 
lication the degree of their purchasing 
influence. 

71% had DIRECT INFLUENCE 

14% made RECOMMENDATIONS 





643 companies representing @ cross sec 
tion of the metalworking industry—re 
ported 2,877 executives controlling the 
selection of new production equipment in 
their plants. 

Kighty-one percent of these major buy 
ing influences are production and corporate 


management executives. .men with the 
same titles and responsibilities as 82°), of 
a metalworking publication's paid sub 
ecribers. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK One currently popular way of getting household help is by importing 
MAR. 21,1953 coments from abroad. 
That’s a lot easier than it sounds—provided you limit yourself to 
certain areas—outside the continental U. S. 


Your best bet is Puerto Rico. Since it is voluntarily associated with 
the U.S., this island presents no problems of immigration quotas. Its 
people can come and go as freely as other Americans cross the state lines. 
And the supply of natives who want to get to the continent with a job 
awaiting them is plentiful. 

If you’re in a hurry, you can get a Puerto Rican domestic two weeks 
SERVICE after you place your order. But you will have to train her yourself. 

She will, however, have at least two years of high school. And her govern- 
ment will have screened her for certain standards of reliability and 
character. 





A BUSINESS WEEK 


One way to get such a domestic is to place an order through your 
local employment service. Another way is to write direct to the Migration 
Division of the Labor Dept. of Puerto Rico, 21 West 60th St., New York 
City. In either case, you must outline the job you expect the domestic to do, 
tell whether you have children, what kind of living quarters you have for 
her, what appliances the girl must know how to operate, etc. You should 
also specify that she know some English. 

Here’s the setup on finances. First, you must advance the girl's trans- 
portation from Puerto Rico (about $65 to New York). If you want to, you 
can deduct this money from her wages. These must start at $25 a week, 
with a guaranteed increase of $2.50 every three months for a year, to a 
minimum wage of $35 weekly. 

* 

Once you get a Puerto Rican domestic, you still have the problem of 
holding her; there’s no legal way to prevent her from getting another job. 
There are some financial inducements—pay her higher-than-minimum 
wages, don’t deduct the travel allowance, give bonuses, etc. Pleasant living 
quarters also help. 

The Migration Division has another suggestion, tougher to meet: Try to 
get your friends and neighbors interested, so five or six can come in at once. 
This will give your domestic social companionship she would not otherwise 
get. That is more likely to make her want to keep her job. 

% 

You'll have a lot more trouble getting a domestic from Europe. Since 
the end of the Displaced Persons Act last year, ali Europeans must now 
come into the U.S. under regular immigration quotas. That means delays, 
red tape, expense. 

Your first step should be to find out the status of the quota for the 
country you have in mind as the source of a domestic. Right now the easiest 
are the British and Irish—both are wide open. Next comes Germany, with 
a somewhat tighter quota, but still with a few vacancies. All other 
European countries are next to hopeless. And quotas of nations near or 
behind the Iron Curtain are filled up for anywhere from six to 10 years. 

+. 

It will take you time—and trouble—to get someone even from the 
British Isles or Germany; three or four months, minimum. Even then, 
here’s what you will have to go through: 

First, you must go after a specific person. Once she is selected, you 


PAGE 179 must file in duplicate an affidavit of support with the U.S. Immigration 





Men who depend 


on power...know 


they can depend 





¢ 


Why do truckers, construction men, scores of others count on Cummins for 
dependable power in toughest going? 

You'll find part of the answer in the special kind of versatility that belongs 
to Cummins Diesels alone. It’s versatility that goes beyond the hancling of all 
kinds of jobs. It’s actually an ability to meet every power requirement that 
any situation demands . . . to save on fuel, do more work per dollar, whether 
the call is for continuous power or stop-and-go operation over a wide and 
flexible speed range. 

Yes, you can count on a (60-600 h.p.) Cummins Diesel 
for dynamic versatility in every job—performance that stems 
from an exclusive fuel system and precision engineering. See 
your Cummins dealer for all the facts. He’s a diesel specialist Leaders in rugged. lightweight. 

. ready to help solve your power problems. } high-speed diesel power! 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Ind. « Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corp., Columbus, Ind., U.S. A. « Cable: cumpiex 





























Look how Kralastic Hefpea/ cave the lar teat probsemn/ 


be 1S¢ 


“Hard” water is hard on a lot of things 
—on face, hands, clothes, and even on the 
pipes and valves it runs through! 

The Lindsay Company—America’s larg- 
est maker of automatic home water soften- 
ers—had ‘to keep the water from eating 
away at the water softener itself! 

But Kralastic more than licked the 
problem! Valves molded of this unusual 
rubber-resin blend are unharmed by the 
hardest water. They resist salts, acid solu- 


tions, and other chemicals that lurk i 
water. 

And Kralastic is so easily molded* into 
intricate shapes, it eliminates expensive 
and time-consuming threading and ma- 
chining operations. It made mass produc- 
tion possible for the first time! 

What's more, Kralastic weighed only 
lf, the material formerly used, yet with- 
stood instantaneous pressures upto 750 lbs. 
It ended anncying “sweating” — allowed 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


BRANCHES: Akron ¢ Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Los Angeles ¢ Memphis « New York 
Philadelphia e IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 


close tolerances — could 
or out. 
Kralastic has proved ideal 


pipe, water meter covers, interior and ext 


for oil fe 


rior plumbing, and hundreds of other uses 
If you have a tough materials problem 
you'd better find out how Kralastic® can 
help you. For more information on this 
outstanding partner to Naugatuck’s 
MARVINOJL® vinyls and VIBRI 
polyesters, simply send the coupon belo 
*Lindsay valves molded by Raymond Labovat 
Inc.,and Minnesota Plastics Corp., St 
Naugatuck Chemical 
53 Elm Street, Naugatuck, C 
Please send technical data or 
Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
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Service. This must state how much you will pay the individual, that she 
will not displace a person already employed, what housing you will provide, 
and what your income and assets are. 

If you’re willing to go through this procedure, you can find a reputable 
domestic in Europe through one of the big national relief agencies. Among 
them: Lutheran Resettlement Service, Church World Service, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, International Rescue Committee. All have 
headquarters in New York. 

. 

If you’re getting an itch to start buying antiques, there are some basic 
things to bear in mind (otherwise, as an amateur, you stand a good chance 
of getting badly stung) : 

The first step, if you are starting from scratch, is to follow the advice of 
a reliable antique dealer. He will be reliable if he fits one or more of these 
categories: 

¢ He has been in business 10 years or more. 

¢ He will give you a money-back guarantee. 

¢ He is willing to point out any flaw in the piece before its sale. 

¢ He will let you take the antique home, see if it fits in with your environ- 
ment and furniture arrangement. 

Best way to learn something yourself is through reading some of 
the hundreds of good books on the subject. One pointer: Get those books 
which list prices for various antiques. Reduce the quoted price slightly 
to find the general price level. 

Watch antique magazines, then visit shows and dealers, This will give 
you a comparison of pieces and prices. When you go to an auction, keep 


your head. In the excitement of bidding, an inexperienced person is likely 
to go much too high, wind up with a lot of junk. 


A little study will show you how to tell the difference between real and 
phony antiques. One basic hint: Don’t accept stains on wood as a sign of 
age, nor even wood that looks old. Clever craftsmen can take old wood, 
make up “antiques” that look genuine enough. They have even learned 
how to do shaping, joint-making, etc., which copy the original. 


One thing they rarely can do is duplicate the old, uneven measure- 
ments. Learn how dimensions of original early pieces vary—for example, 
the seats and spokes of chairs of certain periods. If the measurements of 
a piece you want to buy are similar, you will know it is real. 

* 

Some private schools in New Jersey have drawn up a “common sense” 
code of social behavior for teenagers. It’s designed as an aid to parents. 

Among its points: Don’t let your children go to parties if they haven't 
been invited; keep gate-crashers out of parties at your own home. It is 
“dangerous and contrary to the best interests of young people of high- 
school age to allow intoxicating drinks (including beer) at parties.” 

Don’t allow party after party into the small hours. See that your 
daughter’s date knows when she’s expected home. 


You may soon be able to buy an electric wristwatch. A model sched- 
uled for large-scale production by Societe Lip, of Besancon, France, this 
year runs on a tiny motor powered by a tiny battery. America’s Elgin 
National Watch Co. also plans to market an electric wristwatch soon. 
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Foreground: Campbell Sash 
Works, Inc. 


YOUNGSTOWN’S OLDEST aluminum fabricator is Youngs- 
town Mfg. Co., Inc. This is one of its two local plants. 





GENERAL EXTRUSIONS 































plant, 
Youngstown Industries, Inc. 





headquarters of 


formed by local people. Youngstown 
is getting a reputation as the place to 
find skilled labor and a market for 
aluminum products. 

e Leads to Another—The extrusion 
business is only one clement of Youngs 
town’s aluminum industry, but it pro 
vided the yeast for expansion. In 
World War II davs, the citv had a 


handful of aluminum fabricators. Then 
one thing led to another 

In those days, Youngstown fabri- 
cators bought their extrusions from 


other areas. ‘They turned out thousands 
of feet of decorative molding for the 
home-building industry while thei 
workmen scarcely knew what a_ billet 
of aluminum looked lik« The big 
change came when the government 
stepped up its wartime fuel-conserva- 
tion program and authorized the use of 
scarce aluminum for storm windows. 
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EXTRUSION PLANT of General Extrusions, Inc., is flanked 
by new Cadillac, symbol of success in aluminum business. 


Forced to shut down production of 
ornamental molding, the Youngstown 
shops grasped eagerly at this straw. 
They stepped up _ production—and 
profits. New companies jumped into 
the field. A new one-story factory 
fronted with parked Cadillacs all in a 
row began to replace the smoking steel 
mill stack as the industrial symbol of 
Youngstown. 

Sixteen companies in the area are 
now manufacturing aluminum = storm 
windows and screens, eight make doors, 
two make awnings, one makes ladders, 
two make television antennas, one 
makes aluminum siding, and three 
make office chairs. 
¢ Do It Yourself—Shortly after the war 
ended, the fabricators began frowning 
at their freight bills. ‘They decided in 
the long run it would be cheaper to 
buy aluminum billets and do their own 
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VAY 

From CARTON atl 

to COFFEE TABLE ~~ 


in 5 minutes flat 


Occasional furniture costs less when 
it’s shipped flat for home assembly by 
the purchaser. United-Carr’s octopus 
fastener makes this both practical and 
profitable. It’s a special, threaded 
TEENUT and retaining sleeve combina- 
tion. Factory-applied, it provides 
strong and rigid anchorage for legs 
and other parts. Completely concealed, 
OCTOPUS leaves the beauty of fine fur- 
niture unimpaired, 


The octopus is but one of thou- 
sands of different specialized fasteners 
and allied devices designed and pre- 
duced in volume by United-Carr for 
leading manufacturers of automobiles, 
aircraft, electronic apparatus, appli- 
ances. Lower costs, speedier assembly 
and, in many cases, improved product 
performance demonstrate that it pays 
to call in United-Carr FIRST IN 
FASTENERS. 

Consult your nearest United-Carr field engineer 
before your new designs crystallize. It’s during 


this al -important planning pha s¢ that you can 
make best use of our services, 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 
















Re ic 0 i aga 


AMERICA’S 
greatest supply of 
fresh, soft, low-cost 


WATER 


FOR INDUSTRY 


with efficient labor at 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


For specific data: 

Write Arthur M. Field, Chief 
Engineer, CHARLESTON 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Sterling Supreme 


\ gummed eee 


| 








This super-standard gummed 
tape will save you money in 
the most important place— 


_-e- Ly your shipping room! 
& ily @ local Paper Merchant 
The GUMMED PRODUCTS Co., Troy, Ohio 





Foreign Language Division 
Typesetting in English 
and over 600 
Languages and Dialects 


WORLD'S FOREMOST FOREIGNH- 
LANGUAGE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 








"“ ” 
clues THE classified section of 
a BUSINESS WEEK, which pene 
trates the top management men 
bracket, is 
other week 
mation write 


“Clues” BUSINESS WEEK 


330 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


published every 
For further infor- 














FROM SMALL START in store at left, Graef Storm Window 
Co., Inc., expanded into abandoned theater, right. 


e. sd 1 
MANUP AC 5 


L@n 
te a, 


RERS 6 


NEW-MODEL PLANT is F. A. Pilgrim Co.’s just-completed 


shop for making aluminum doors. 


ae 
mee 


ia 


strates its product on 


STEEL MILL STACKS are 


backdrop for aluminum shop. 


AWNING MAKER demon- 


its 


Youngstown Catches a New 


Youngstown, Ohio, may not be gain 
ing as a steel center, but it’s surely 
blooming as a center of the aluminum 
fabricating industry. Jn six years it has 
leaped to leadership in that field. In 
1952 the city produced half the na 
tion’s total of aluminum extrusions. 

Youngstown already has 47 com- 
panies in the business of working alumi 
num into consumer products, mostly 
for the home construction field. ‘True, 
these companies employ only 5,000 
workers, compared with 43,200 for the 
local stecl industry. But the swift 
growth of a new industry is cheering to 
a city that has future worries about 
stecl. 
¢ Steel Growth Stops—U.S. Stcel and 
Republic are now spending moncy in 
Youngstown only to keep existing facili- 
ties in good, operating condition. 
They're adding no new capacity. 


Youngstown Sheet & ‘Tube served no 
tice a year ago that future expansion 
would be in Chicago, not Youngstown 
As the steel distribution pattern slide 
westward, the Youngstown mills will 
produce only half the company’s ingots 
instead of two-thirds, as now. 
¢ Aluminum Firms—In contrast, th 
aluminum-working industry is growing 
so fast that statistics have a hard timc 
keeping up. Youngstown produced 
15,000 tons of the nation’s 31,807 tons 
of extruded bars and sections in 195] 
When the figures are in for 1952, 
Youngstown’s share will probably bc 
more than half. Several extrusion 
presses were installed during the year 
Already, Youngstown has 14 extru 
sion presses, with two more to be in 
stalled in the next months and 
five more on order. At least three new 
companics arc in birth, two of them 


two 
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alr Comelitiontag 


helps make cranky 


fibers behave 


(C2 rys? . > Pe 
CENA ) 


first name in air conditioning 


The new synthetic fibers are wonderful to wear — but 
sometimes hard for mills to weave. Cranky about tem 
perature and humidity, they're likely to turn too many 


. 


yards into “seconds”—unless air conditioning lends a hand 
® That’s why Robbins Mills called on Carrier for com 
plete air conditioning when they built their newest, biggest 
plant at Raeford, North Carolina. And air conditioning 
is one of the reasons why the girl in the picture finds 
so few flaws as she inspects finished cloth against a 
strong light. ® Robbins Mills can weave all modern 
fibers, singly and in blends, and are ready for the future 

fibers, too. Specially-designed, flexible Carrier air con 


ditioning provides the different conditions each fiber 


requires. Two huge Carrier Centrifugal Refrigerating 
Machines chill water. Nine separate pumps govern the 
flow of this water to nine separate air conditioning system 
Control of flow provides the needed temperature and 
humidity in each plant area. And Robbins offices are 
Carrier air conditioned, too. © Carrier helps produce not 
only better cloth but also better airplanes, cameras and 
antibiotics. There is more Carrier air conditioning serving 
more people and morg¢ purposes than any other make 
Carrier people founded the air conditioning industry more 
than 50 years ago. All this experience is yours to command 
Look for Carrier in the Classified Telephone Directory 


Or write to Carrier Corporation. Syracuse, New York 





Rotary Oildrauvlic Elevators 
FOR 2, 3 OR 4-STORY SERVICE 


CADILLAC stands even by this old build- 
ing, originally an oilcloth factory, now occu- 
pied by Metalcast, Inc. (billets) and Alad- 
din Mfg. Co. (aluminum storm windows). 


extruding. The first extrusion press 
was installed in 1946 

This broadening of the local industry 
added many specialists to the roster. 


Today you can pick up the Youngs 
| 


The most practical heavy-duty elevator. || town phone book and find 
| | three companies that will design and 
install extrusion presses, or one that 
produces low-frequency induction fur 
naces for heating billets, or another 
that produces extrusion di¢ 
Nine companies operate the 14 ex 
trusion presses in the region, ranging 
from 350 tons to 2,500 tons and han 
dling billets up to 12-in. diameter. This 
capacity is plenty big for local fabri 
cators. They have discovered that gov 
in < ernment contracts requiring heavier 


numbers for 


Oildraulic Elevators are de- power truck loading. Automatic 
signed for low-cost installation floor leveling within 4” guar 
and economical, trouble-free anteed, regardless of load size or 
operation. No penthouse or _ rate of speed. Car sizes, capacities 
heavy load-bearing shaftway and controls as required. 
structure needed . . . powerful Over 50,000 Oildraulic Ele- 
hydraulic jack supports car and yators and Lifts are now in use 
load. Rugged car construction to. . . backed by Rotary’s coast-to- 
withstand shocks and jolts of coast service organization. 








For catalog, write Rotary Lift Co., 1034 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 





MEMO sat ; 
CONTROLS in your product — Bert ~tl Chere’s still a tremendous market, they 


Be sure to include RELIABILITY IN USE, renee coger ponder feel, for trim and for combination win 


{ procure 

by having the Electronic Controls desi ned on headaches 0 , _ : 

Plug-in Unit principles which permit 1 second! | ‘ane ment, maintenance, ted dow and screen sashe ; 
restoration of service when trouble occurs. Tiny capital You don't buy . Full Utilization—Mo } yf Youngs 
sensing elements indicate the exact trouble point, | up syrance ’ . ; ° 
permit non-technical personnel to correct it with] | garage space, insurance, town’s aluminum extrusions stav right 


4 spare plug-in sub-unit in a few seconds. This leenses bookkeeping of 


assures that your equipment itn the hands of | . fu i > , on ) 
industry and business will not suffer service inter- | L Sa as Sa —_ samen - the . ity for fabri ms - doe ’ the 
ruptions due to routine electronic lapse. Policy | Ce ne ee a nen scrap from this oper ition Four com 


making executives should send for the free 226-p. have a 
. . - - Yet always "av Nadal 
ALDEN HANDBOOK .on PLuG-IN| Usit et you ilready installed smelting 


\LDEN HANI G- ee +e . oon yanies have alre: g 

spunea eacatilianay [r= _ 9p | YOUR TRUCKS pore pena hom el to remelt th« », and other 

ALDEN PRODUCTS CO. wwennigees | everything supped Ou shops are following suit. As the num 

153 N. Main St., Brockton 64, Mass. / °°") | means = ber of smelting  furn increases, 

Youngstown will becor more self 

90 Gain saeunens eouenens sufficient. Fewer billets will come from 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS outside. 


Members ta principal eitios e Lure of the Dollar—Because there’s 


ReLEASE money to be made in products for the 
invested z home-building industry, many business 
capital! men with no previou iowledge of 


Sead fer bulletin 8-2 IO. aluminum have gone into the field 
Youngstown attracts them, through th 


integration of its industry and the 
pooled know-how of its | 


help wanted ——— An earl boost was given to the in 


1 


dustry bv a_ steel mill—unwittingly 
every business man needs help—and Many of the first worker torm win 


needs it badly—at — time or other. dow lines learned their trade at Re 
If you have a business service that public Steel’s Truscon D n, making 


f ; : a 
4,000,000 PER DAY will help America’s business execu- stecl windows. New companies in the 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA tives the readers of BUSINESS aluminum fabrication ficld still find it 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic WEEK — then tell them through the fairly easy to hire experienced men 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER Business Services. away from another plant 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper Just write Classified Division, Youngstown Mfg Co Inc.. one of 


label job. Let us demonstrate. Write for quotation today. he olde +] 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W 42nd St., NY 36 the oldest companies in th iluminum 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 901 W. Ransom, Kalamazes, Mich. trade in that area, ruefully claims the 


capacity aren’t worth the effort, while 
When you include ELECTRONIC DO N’T F oo. the housing market definitely is. 
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Photocopies in SECONDS! 


Developed 


Printed . 


with revolutionary, new , 


a SINGLE-UNIT TRANSCOPY DUPLEX 
Ve | 


Remington Rand has done it again. Now a single-unit machine is 

available for the Transcopy method of photocopying ...the brand 
CHECK ALL THESE BENEFITS new Transcopy Duplex. This space-saving, time-saving, work 
FOUND ONLY IN saving development gives you, in seconds, positive ready-to use 

photocopies of any record, written, printed or drawn —up to 1412 
TRANSCOPY DUPLEX wide and of any length. 


Single Unit HERE'S HOW TRANSCOPY DUPLEX WORKS 

Economical Insert the document to be copied, with a sheet of Transcopy 
negative paper, in the front slot of the unit. Electrically driven 
belts carry the sheets thru the unit exposing the print and ejecting 
both sheets thru the second slot. Return the original to normal use 


No Installation Charge 
Use Anywhere 


Compact — Sturdy 
Any Length Copy 
Clean 

Versatile 

No Darkroom 

No Running Water 
No Drying Time 
Positive Prints 
Fastest Method 
Simple tc Operate 
100% Accurate 


Two Models 


eae oy | 


and insert the exposed negative sheet with a sheet of positive 
Transcopy paper in the third, for development. Again, electrically 
driven rollers pull the sheets thru the developer and eject the 
sheets from the rear slot. Wait just a few seconds for printing to 
take place, separate the sheets and you have a perfect, ready-to- 
use positive print — black printing on white background. 


< If? 7 ROOM 1732, 315 FOURTH AVE. 
ears NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: I am most interested in finding out how I can use 
the Transcopy photocopying method in a single machine. Piease 
send me, without obligation, free folder P-344 explaining in 
detail the operation of Transcopy Duplex. 


NAME. aie POSITION 
FIRM 


ADDRESS _ 





There’s a Pyrene for every fire hazard 


electrical 
hazard 


These extinguishers are for electrical fire hazards: (L to R) Pyrene Vaporizing Liquid Pump 
and Pressure Types; C-O-Two Carbon Dioxide Type; C-O-Two Dry Chemical Type. 


PLAY SAFE—don’t skimp on fire protection 


We don’t know what your special fire hazards are. But we do 
know that very few industrial plants have all the protection they 
need. So we urge you to make sure you have enough and we urge 
you to get the best. Your local Pyrene jobber has the right 
Pyrene* equipment to cope with any fire hazard you may have— 
everything from hand extinguishers to automatic systems. He 
also carries Pyrene parts and recharges. One call to him, one 
purchase order, one invoice will take care of any need you may 


have. Write us for his address. 
$T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Portable fire extinguishers: vaporizing liquid, soda-ccid, foam, cartridge-operated, car- 
bon dioxide, dry chemical, and pump tanks © Wheeled extinguishers: soda-acid, foam, 
carbon dioxide, dry chemical types * Air foam play pipes * Systems for special hazards 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


577 Belmont Ave. Newark 8, New Jersey 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 





NEW AREA of Youngstown is opened up 
for development. A promotion group has 
brought 300 new companies to this city of 
167,000 in last seven years. 

distinction of being the cradle of the 
local industry—so many of its former 
employees have gone to work for com- 
petitors or set up their own shops. 

The industry also attracts female 
labor. In a steel town, women have 
few cmployment opportunitics. But 
aluminum fabrication is light, clean 
work well suited to women 
¢ Step by Step—Youngstown Mfg. Co., 
Inc., is a good example of how the in- 
dustry took root. In 1930 H. E 
Schuler, presiderit, decided to branch 
out from making curtain rods. He 
started finishing and distributing alumi 
num seam and edge binding, used then 
mostly in edges of linoleum flooring 
and counter tops. 

In 1948 the company istalled its 
first extrusion press as an economy 
move, later added a second and larger 
press, and is currently installing a third. 
The next move will probably be installa 
tion of a smelting furnace, since three 
presses provide a lot of scrap. The 
company now manufactui 1 broad 
line of decorative aluminum molding 
and does extrusion work for other com 
panies. 
© Diversification— Youngstown isn’t 
stopping at nurturing one new industry 
to take up the slack as stecl stands still. 
A group called The Great Youngs 
town Area Foundation is bringing in a 
varicty of new businesses. It combines 
the promotion activities of local finan- 
cial institutions, contract ind de 
velopers. 

The group set up shop 1945, at 
a time when survevs showed that 42 out 
of every 100 voung men leaving 
town—and not all to milit ervice 
The foundation went out aft mallish 
industries that wouldn’t interfere with 
stec] mill hiring, vet that would broaden 
local opportunity. Since 1945, Youngs 
town has gained 300 new npanics 

New businesses are wide diversi 
fied: metalworking, paper, plast ware 
houses, various gadgets. Youngstown 
offers them relatively low tay 1 loca 
tion halfway between Pitt rgh and 
Cleveland, good transportation, and a 
lot of help in planning and financing. 
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Where product reputation demands a fine motor— 
G.£. gives you more for your motor dollar 


The manufacturer who made this pump extraction unit — quality workmanship that produce the reliable motor your 


built the best tank he knew how ... he was just as product demands. General Electric offers you the most 
particular in completing the final product when he complete line of standard motors available from 1/200 to 
specified the new G-E fractional-horsepower motor to 65,000 hp. Contact your nearest G-E representative today 
drive his pumps. For many years General Electric has been for full information on the all-new fractional-horsepower 
building better motors—building a reputation for motor motor or the famous G-E Tri-Clad motor. General Eleetri: 
responsibility based upon the sound engineering and Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 647-2 


Gou Cn ) foul” Your conflidente a 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


There's a busy little chemical plant 
working away inside every metal 
smokestack, making trouble and ex- 
pense for the unwary owner. 

Dilute acids, formed when carbon 
and sulfur compounds in the flue 
gases dissolve in moisture, can spell 
short life for vulnerable metals. The 
only sure protection against this 
corrosive threat is to use a corrosion 
resistant material . . . you'll find it in 
Byers Wrought Iron plates. 

If stack maintenance is draining 
away your profits, by all means in- 
vestigate wrought iron. It lasts longer 
at lower cost per year—it's a thrifty 
material because you pay less in 
the long run. Write for our booklet 
Proof by Performance. A.M. Byers 
Company, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 








FLASHY WARES of Sam Simon, whose umbrella shop is one of New York’s oldest, 
reflect the industry’s big shift from utility to fashion. Today .. . 


Style Is What Sells Them 


The umbrella man will still feel his ment puts the umbrella right back 
pulse quicken at the sight of April where it was centuries ago. As a fashion 
showers this spring, but lately he has accessory, it has an impressive past. ‘The 
lost a lot of the old feeling of depend- bumbershoot probably first cropped up 
ing on the weather for business. in China two thousand years before the 

That's because the umbrella has Christian era. Through the Middl 
risen from something used to ward off Ages, priests and potentates of all 
raindrops to a high-style tashion acces- varieties used it as a symbol of rank 
sory. ‘This styling and marketing trans Then somebody hit on the idea of 
formation is changing the industry’s a sunshade. Fashionable ladies found 
entire outlook. Manufacturers and re- it a coquettish asset. Parasols in daz 
tailers today figure that rainfall is di- zling shades and rich fabrics began to 
rectly responsible for only about 50% dot cities throughout the Hast, and 
of their sales. Incidentally, sales at were decked out with frills and furb« 
wholesale totaled over $22-million in lows in 18th and 19th century Franc 
1952, one of the biggest postwar years. ¢ Production Progress—t n't until 
¢ History Repeated— his new develop- the turn of the 1Sth 
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‘oo bad the master builders of the Nile 
couldn’t have proved it for us... because, 
on the basis of our experience, we believe 
that if ADLAKE Windows had been in 
stalled in the pyramids, they would still 
be in service today! 


.-- for Adlake Aluminum Windows last as long 


as the building itself, with no maintenance! 


IN ALL AMERICAN RAILROADS... IN STREET CARS, BUSES, TROLLEY 
ADLAKE Double-Gilazed “Breather” Win- COACHES ...ADLAKE Aluminum S-sh gives 
dows assure passengers an unciwuded view maintenance-free operation for the life of 
of the scenery. No dehydrants to change, th- vehicle. Deep-pile weather stripping and 
no maintenance other than routine washing! exclusive serrated guides form a perfect 

weather seal, and they never stick or rattle, 


gL 


Literally, ADLAKE Windows pay for them 
selves by eliminating all maintenance 
costs except routine washing. Once in 
stalled, they’ll keep their clean-cut good 
looks and easy operation for the life of 
the building, with no painting, scraping 
or other maintenance whatever! What’s 
more, their woven-pile weather stripping 
and patented serrated guides give a last 
ing weather seal! 


ADLAKE Aluminum Windows assure last- 
ing value, beauty and efficiency. Write 
for full details— you'll find ADLAKE repr« 
sentatives in most major cities. 


foe we Adams & Westlake sours 


Established 1857 * ELKHART, INDIANA * New York * Chicago 
Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation Industry 





S separate forms 


3 typings 


Yet ( would do it better 


_ separate forms 

three typings . . . three opera- 
tions where one operation would 
do it all. Just another instance 
of waste in office paperwork, 
but an opportunity for effect- 
ing substantial savings. 


Similar opportunities may exist 
this very moment in your own 
office—through changes in the 
style, design or handling of 
forms that will accomplish the 
preparation of necessary rec- 
ords in less time, at less ex- 
pense to you. 


Why not investigate the possi- 
bilities of making improve- 


Fy 34 
ails 
i 


ments in your present form 
procedures? Let us prepare for 
you a free portfolio of specimen 
forms from our Forms Library. 
It will contain actual samples 
of forms produced for firms 
with similar record problems 
and will be a valuable addition 
to your idea file. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. 


’ 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
218 7th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
218 7th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 


We would like to receive o folder of sample continuous 


EY Wks bete dc bbesbbuteenetsestecés , 
kind of forms 


Forms will be used on 


BEATE. . cc sccces 





1809 FASHION FAD of matching sun- 
shade and scarf is now imitated. 


dawned on people to use the things 
to keep out the rain. ‘The original oiled 
silk, whalebone-framed object used in 
wet weather was 4 ft. long and weighed 
4 Ib. But improvements came in a 
rush as inventors scrambled for patents. 
The court umbrella maker to Empress 
Eugenie nosed ahead when he dreamed 
up the ribbon and button method of 
closing umbrellas. By 1550, heavy steel 
tubes had edged out the whalebone 
frames. 

England didn’t see its first umbrella 
until 1750. Then crowds jeered and 
threw stones at Sir Jonas Hlanwav when 
he appeared with one raised in the 
strects of London. But the British 
were quick to catch the point and to 
make production strides. ’ventually, an 
Englishman, Samuel lox, perfected the 
mechanism—to the tune of £300,000. 
¢ Up and Down—It was German and 
Austrian craftsmen who brought the 
industry to the U.S. around IS15. 
Here the business gradually spread. But 
up to World War II, about the only 
model on the American market was a 
businesslike, standard-size, 16-rib um- 
brella. In 1942 the industry hit a 
production peak and then began to 
taper off. 

One factor was decentralization of 
communitics. The move from metro 
politan to suburban areas whicre people 
shopped by automobile made 
tion from the rain less necessary. 
¢ Changing the Stress—It’s hard to say 
who was responsible for gi 
dustry the shot in the arm that headed 
it upward again. There plenty of 
claims. But there’s no doubt about 
what did it. The sweeping shift of 
approach from stark utility to fashion 
consciousness turned the tid 

l‘oday customers can take 


protec 


ing the in 


their pick 
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Photo by courtesy of Chrysler Delawore Tank Plant 


Dependable KAYDON BEARINGS 


in world’s greatest tank ! 


Some details of performance of the new Patton 
T-48 tank may remain closely guarded secrets, 
but now it can be told that KAYDON created the 
initial pilot-bearings for its gunmounts and cupola. 
More than merely a masterpiece in tank en- 
gineering, the Patton 48 is also an outstanding 
economic achievement... Army’s most economi- 
cally produced tank ... resulting from fine team- 
work of industry and labor. 
Today, manufacturers of tanks ... guided by 
KAYDON . . . are also producing these big super-pre- 
So big! This super-precision turret bearing is so big that these four cision bearings. Vital precision facilities thus are 
beauties stood comfortably inside only a portion of the 7-foot diameter multiplied to speed production. 
to have their picture taken. © KAYDON also created the initial pilot-bearings om > ‘ 
(28.333” 1.0. x 33.375” O.D. x 2.875” section) for cupolas of Patton rhe Patton 48... speedy, most mobile of all 
T-48's. © Both sizes of bearings were uniquely engineered with internal tanks...is a BY mbol of insurance for peace 
geors cut integral with the inner race. through strength! Manufacturers contributing to 


this achievement take pride in confidence that 
America’s industrial brains and skill, mobilized 
in a democracy, can meet any challenge! The 


- o . 
In many types of heavy-duty industrial machinery and war 


equipment, unusual KAYDON Bearings have been designed to make - - 
tough jobs easier, with dependable, controlled precision. Patton 48's are here... and they came fast! 


We'll he glad to work with you on difficult bearing problems. 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
© Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 
T HE ENGINEERBRIN G co RP. 


MUSKEGCONeMICHIGAN 








PRECIS IT @8 AN D Ro L_LER BEAHINGS 





STICK-UMBRELLA of 1810 today ap- 


pears in model that’s also a seat. 


of umbrellas in every color of the rain- 
bow, dotted, checked, striped or plaid. 
Materials run from rayon acetate, ny- 
lon, and cotton to imported silks. It 
can look like a mushroom, a pagoda, or 
even a square. It can be slender or 
stubby, with a short sti 1 long stick, 


When you and your prospect or a folding shaft. ‘The umbrella handle 


may be anything from a simple cellu- 
] 


loid crook to a jewel rusted knob, 


are miles apart - or a sporty dog’s head with a red tongue 


that flicks out when you touch it. ‘The 
price: anywhere from $2 to $300 

If bad weather has ever left you high and dry for an important But the important thing to um 
business meeting, you'll appreciate why Pullman goes to such brella men is that these sleck and 
flashy features remini t of the para 


lengths to get you and your prospect together on time . . . in 
sols of vesterday have caught the pub 


the dead of winter or the middle of summer. That’s why— ; 
. lic’s eve. Customers n have a reason 


to buv a new umbrell r themselves 
P or as a gift. In fact, th lurge of um 
Hs good business to brelia gift purchases h nade the fall 
Christmas season the peal es period 
of the vear. During one pi hristmas 
week, R. H. Macy & Ce Id $45,000 
oo wy) LLMIAAN worth, $15,000 of it in just one day 
¢ The Industry—The \ ind appeal 
COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE of the new products is the key to the 
industrv’s expansion n 1942 there 
were +5 manufacturer the business 
Today there are more than 200. Most 
of these are small firms that employ 
ten workers or less. ‘The three largest 
Polan Katz & Co., h the N. Y 
Umbrella Co., Inc., and the Haas-Jor- 
dan Co.—average aroun 50 workers. 
Production method the industry 
have failed to ke« p pace th marketing 
advances. ‘They are still in the Modcl-1 
stage. Each umbrella es through 
23 hands before it’s fin 
e Room for Variety—\Within the in 
dustrv, there are \w differences 
among compamics in styling, — pric 
range, and markets. Polan Katz of 
Baltimore makes most tandard-siz« 
models with rayon acetat vers. The 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 





42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








cme Selling Opportunity Offered =———= 
Tool Steel warehouse wants sales representation 
in Cincinnati or Louisville area SW -6938, 
business Week 


= Employment Service 


Executives — Contemplating a change? Your 
personal requirementa met thru our flexible 
procedures, with full protection of your present 
position, We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate successfully for you, 
Details on request. Jepson Executive Service, 
(Kat, 1939) 1027 Porter Bidg., 4 


Kansas City 2 
mma Positions Want d 
Director Of Foreign Sales. Top-level, policy- 


making executive with unusually successful 
background desires position with greater chal- 
lenge. Natural ieader and organizer, with sub- 
stantial sales and administrative experience 
both at headquarters and abroad PW -7155, 
liusiness Week, 


Food Accountant—Plant Manager—20 yrs. exp. 
in wholesale fruits, produce, meats, poultry, 
butter & eggs and poultry processing. Experl- 
ence in cost reducciion, purchasing, inventory 
control, labor relations and plant sanitation. 
Interested in permanent position PW -7223 
Kusiness Week 











Rare Investment Opportunity. Require $200,- 
600 or Increments of $10,000 thereof. Forming 
TV Production Unit in Hollywood, California. 
Top personnel. Holding important options. 
Monetary return potentiality exceptional. Per- 
sonal interview References exchanged. BO- 
7257, Business Week. 


Unlimited Business Opportunity — $1590.00 to 
7950.00 Cash Required. Secured By Inventory. 
Vanted, a financially responsible man _ or 
woman to supervise a business of a new type 
merchandising vendors. Drop in a coin and 
take a steaming hot cup of coffee, Delicious 
Hot Chocolate or tea, rich bouillon soups, or 
cookies, ete. Every cup made individually. In- 
stalled in business establishments, manufac- 
turing plants, offices, et« Earning power un- 
limited. Can be operated in your spare time, 
Probable earnings to start from $12.00 
$50.00 per day. Three to five times more, de- 
pending on number of units you are cap- 
able of handling. All locations secured for 
you. If you can follow instructions and super- 
vision of a large national company, you should 
become financially independent within a very 
short time. Please do not answer this adver- 
tisement unless you have the required amount 
of cash available and are a person who can 
make and give a definite decision after you 
know the facts!! We are interested only in 
people who can start immediately, Write fully 
about yourself, include phone number, to 
BO-7102, Business Week 





Sales Manager or Assistant with small Comp 

of electrical or mechanical products. Resume 
and references on request PW-7042, Business 
Week 

Two capable young Canadians interested in 
working a8 management team in Mexico or 
South America Extensive administration and 
sales background. WW-7199, Business Week. 


West Coast Sales Executive Age 39. Back- 
@reund Sales, sales promotion, advertising, 
sales Management, franchising. Successful rec 
ord selling tangibles and intangibles, Knows 
western markets. Thoroughly experienced in 
troducing new products and developing new 
markets. Married, PW-7210, Business Week 


ex Selling Opportunities Wanted =——<= 


Are you getting your full share of business from 
Puerto Rico? Highly dynamic and experi 

enced salesman seeks permanent connection 
with sound potential Airmall particulars to 
P.O, Box 1362, San Juan, Puerto Rico (USA), 
Manufacturer's Representative in Detroit and 
Michigan erea specializing in the Fastener 
fleld desires additional companies to represent, 
Prefer washer, bolt, sheet metal screw or allied 


capacities, RA-7250, Business Week 


Manufacturers Representative seeks an addi- 
tional line (preferably components). Presently 
covering both the radio-TV and military elec- 
tronic industries in N.Y.C., Northern N.J. & 
Long Island. RA-7242, Business Week, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


How are your relations in England? Press and 
Public Relations for your Company, and special 
service for pr neipals and executives visiting 
the U.K. Hal Rose, 21, Chesney Court, Maida 
Vale, London, W.9 


CT Contract Work ———— 
Limited Coating Capacity available for applying 


gelatin and/or silver halide emulsions on 
paper, acetate, vinyl or metal foil Dasco 
Phote Products Ine., Newton, New Jersey 
Production is your business — Tooling is ours. 
Mechaneers Incorporated with 26,000 square 
feet of space three and a half acres of land; 
more than 250 employees; having designed, 
manufactured, and proven out many thousands 
of tools, dies, form blocks, assembly jigs, gages, 
masters, etc.; is ready to serve you on a fixed- 
price guaranteed-result, no-risk basis, Prompt 
quotations, Mechaneers Incorporated, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Profit O unity for lifetime business. Start 


a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a fireat year $16,000 profit. LC, 
Co., 442 N, Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 


194 


Patent For Sale 
Electric Insect Destroyer, Patent No. 2,567,616, 


kill insects by electric heat. Big demand, 
sell for cash or lease on royalty Willie 4 
Moore, General Delivery, Grambling, Louisiana. 


For Sale 
Thomas Mechanical Collators save 40% to 70% 


in cost, time, and personnel. Speedily, easily 
and accurately gather duplicated forms in 2 
to 16 page sets. Portable and floor models for 
all needs. Write for free folder 112, free collat- 
ing analysis sheet, and name of nearest Thomas 
dealer, Thomas Collators, Dept. L, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, New York. 


w tod 
Wanted—To Buy. Equipment for complete 


plant to manufacture Automobile Accessories 
such as Carburetors, Crank Shafts, Connecting 
Rods, Spark Plugs, Transmissions, et« All de- 
tails to W-7197, Business Week 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Free Western Market Dato—Learn why you can 
better capture West's multi-billion dollar 
market with branch plants in Metropolitan 
Oakland Area (MOA) Hundreds of national 
firms now in MOA profit from entral Coast 
location; Important savings in shipping 

and cost; major terminus for rail, truck 

air carriers; ideal climate; ail-season produc- 
tion; skilled labor source; phenomenal, continu- 
ing growth For free data, write Alameda 
County News Industries Committee, Suite 101B, 
427-18th Street, Oakland, Calif 











Drive a sleek Jaguar car in Europe. Save money 
on original purchase price Let me show you 
how. Write or call Kirby C. Boyd, 1222 Uni- 
Versity Street, Montreal-Canada, University 
6-5! 


BUSINESS SERVICES 
LISTS MAKE OR BREAK AD CAMPAIGNS 


Benefit from our 25 years experience selecting the 
right mailing lists. If you sell nationally to con- 
sumers or executives. let us advise you. lee 
free. Write Miss Benson on your letterhead. 

Nomes Unlimited, Inc., 352-4 Ave., N.Y.C.10,N_Y. 








“ .. his latest is an um- 
brella that extends down 
like a tent...” 

UMBRELLAS starts on p. 188 


Mespo Umbrella Co., Inc., a small 
New York firm, specializes in novelty 
items made on special order, such as 
a long- handled job complete with gold 
name plate and taxi whistle it made up 
for Neiman-Marcus of Dallas. 

Mespo’s products, however, have 
nothing on the output of Uncle Sam 
Umbrella Shop (picture, page 188) in 
Manhattan, which caters to the Broad 
way show trade. Sam Simon reports 
that the Bette Davis show, Two’s Com 
pany, used up 18 of its umbrellas. ‘Whe 
seven-man outfit makes, sells, and re 
pairs umbrellas, has models that run 
anywhere from $3 to $300. 

To mect the constant demand from 
his clients for something different, Sam 
recently came out with a square, four- 
rib job made of a colorful bandana. His 
current project is an umbrella that ex 
tends down to the ground like a tent, 
with a window in front at eve level. 
¢ Retailers’ Boon—Sam’s shop isn’t the 
only type of retailing outlet that has 
found umbrella sales highly lucrative. 
It’s claimed that, for department stores, 
umbrellas are the second most profit 
able item per sq. ft. (the first is prob 
ably corsets, which are not returnable). 
One reason is that umbrellas take up 
little stock and selling space, and don't 
require specialized sales help. Another 
convenience is the fact that deliveries 
from manufacturers can usually be 
made virtually overnight. 

The store’s umbrella sales last veat 
topped the $500,000 mark. About 7% 
of sales are children’s umbrellas; 
roughly 20% are men’s—almost all of 
them black. The lion’s share is for 
women. Macy’s reports that recently 
the ladies’ taste trend is toward solid 
colors, away from the plaids and stripes 
of a few years ago. 

Bloomingdale Bros., New York City 

department store, finds an effective way 
to lure style-conscious shoppers is by 
tving in umbrellas with other met 
chandise in its windows, store displays, 
and advertisements. It features match 
ing gloves and umbrellas by Mespo. 
e Umbrella Outlook—How the indus 
trv fares depends on the ingenuity of 
designers, manufacturers, and retailers 
in keeping the umbrella in fashion 
About one thing, though, the industry 
is certain: Human nature being what it 
is, umbrella men can count on a siz 
able replacement market The New 
York City Transportation Dept. reports 
an annual crop of over 10,000 lost um 
brellas. Most of them are never 
claimed. 
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Visit an installation. Talk with the tenants and management 





Autotroni WITHOUT Al rENDANT—FElevatoring ends all concern about 


elevator operators. Each car has an “automatic elevator operator” on duty 


” 


every minute of the day. Every “operator is fully trained, with 


instantaneous electronic reflexes that never tire or slow down. And every 
“automatic operator” saves up to $7,000 a car, each year. 

Passengers no longer call out their floors. Instead, they press buttons 

for the floors they want. These floor calls show up on a lighted panel. Other 


lights show the car’s location. 


Autotronic— WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring has 6 automatic programs to 
handle the constantly changing traffic in a busy building’s day. All 

car travel is supervised electron ally. Each car follows a pred termined 

travel pattern as it acceleraies, runs, “thinks ahead” to its next stop, 

lights a directional hall signal in advance of its landing stop, decelerates and starts 


to open its doors while leveling smoothly into the landing—all automatically ! 


Interested in a new or modernized installation ? Ask any of our 266 offices for details, 


Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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THE TREND 





Rebuilding the CEA 


The somewhat confusing and contradictory actions 
recently taken in regard to the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers point up the fact that the new 
Administration is long on doers but short on thinkers. 
In sharp contrast to the last 20 years, there is no lack 
of businessmen but a conspicuous absence of brain 
trusters in government. ‘This switch is due to the natural 
desire to break with the unhappy experiences of the 
past. The danger is that it can be overdone. 

This danger is already apparent in the Congressional 
attitude toward the CIA, which is being treated like 
an unwanted orphan. But whatever one may think of 
economists, they are needed, especially in a business 
administration 

As Henry Ford and other Administration supporters 
have pointed out, business is on the spot in Washington. 
If the current boom starts disintegrating, which many 
economists consider probable, and if the Administra 
tion has no adequate plans to cope with the situation, 
the entire business community will share the blame. 

It was for this very purpose that the CEA was estab- 
lished under the Employment Act of 1946, which com 
mits the government to take steps to maintain a stable 
economy based on maximum production and employ 
ment. ‘The specific function of the CEA is to analyze 
economic developments and assist the President in 
formulating programs that can produce a high level of 
prosperity and prevent a recession. 

Unfortunately, the CEA failed to perform its proper 
role during the latter years of the late administration. 
Instead, it was perverted from a_ professional advisors 
body to a propaganda voice, whose chief purpose was 
to provide economic justification for the purely political 
measures advocated by the Fair Deal 

Just because the CEA has fallen upon evil days does 
not invalidate its original functions. Despite its abuse, 
it remains a worthwhile device that is specifically con 
cerned with the problem of warding off economic trouble 
that could spell ruin for the Administration. 

The President himself acknowledged its sorry record 
as a political tool when he declared a thorough rethinking 
of its functions is in order. In expressing his firm con 
viction that the CEA can be rehabilitated, he was also 
recognizing the vital role it can play in carrying out the 
principles of the Employment Act. 

‘To start completely fresh with the CEA, the President 
chose Dr. Arthur F. Burns, professor of economics at 
Columbia University. An authority on business cycles, he 


is also president of the American Economic Assi. and 
director of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
which has earned him a reputation as an administrator 
as well as a scholar 

At the same time that Dr. Burns’ appointment was 
approved by one Senatorial committee, however, another 
cut back the appropriation demanded by the President, 


196 


and virtually abolished the CEA by granting only enough 
funds to allow for a single economic adviser. 

This was, in effect, punishing the new Administration 
for the sins of its predecessor—a somewhat shortsighted 
policy. ‘The CEA’s position merits the concern of every 
businessman, for without continuous estimates of the 
economic situation by qualified experts, the President's 
ability to take effective action is sharply curtailed. 

We hope that Congress and the Administration will 
act promptly to clear up the confusion over the CEA. 
In the midst of its other heavy responsibilities, the 
Administration cannot afford to lose any time in con- 
sidering the nature and time of counter steps that it 
might employ in the face of recession 
this formidable task, Dr. Burns needs the help of other 
able economists. We believe Congress should provide 
funds for the restaffing of the CEA so that the Adminis- 
tration will be equipped with the competent economic 


'o cope with 


advisers it needs. 


Example from Britain 


When Britain’s Conservatives took over from the 
Labor government back in 1951, a lot of people said 
that it wouldn’t make much difference. ‘The Churchill 
cabinet, the cynics said, couldn't cut down on Labor’s 
welfare state projects, and still expect to stay in office. 

Britain’s new 1953-54 budget shows that the Conserva- 
tives have confounded their critics. ‘They have achieved 
big savings, as the Financial ‘Times of London puts its, 
“from sharp and real cuts in food subsidies.” It has also 
trimmed expenditures for the National Health Service, 
which was Labor’s pet project. 

We just thought we’d mention all this—first, because 
the Conservatives, whose envoys have just visited Wash- 
ington, deserve some credit; and second, because we 
intend to bring to the attention of our own budgeteers 
all the good examples they can get. 


Rubber to Atoms 


The government is about to offer its synthetic rubber 
plants to private bidders. ‘The President and Congress 
are now looking over the Reconstruction Finance Corp.'s 
sales plan. Seller and buyer, government and industry, 
ought to come to terms by July 1. 

This is a healthy trend. Jt ought to start people think- 
ing on the future of other government-owned prop- 
erties. For instance, Congress must choose between pri- 
vate or federal ownership of nonmilitary atomic power. 

Atomic Energy Commissioner ‘Thomas I. Murray said 
recently that “atomic power for the industrial machine 
is an obvious segment of the economy on which a col 
lectivist bridge-head can be established.” Mr. Murray’s 
warning is a true public service. 
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MONSANT ACIAMER 


a remarkable new 
bacteriostat to make 
soap do more for you 


A year ago, Monsanto made science news 
with announcement of the first synthetic 

soil conditioner . . . Krilium. 

Today’s Monsanto news is Actamer, the 
Monsanto trade name for 2,2 -thiobis 
(4.6—dichlorophenol). Writers for scientific 
and general publications, who have seen 
preview demonstration of this new bacteriostat, 
predict it will be as revolutionary in the field 
of soaps and other cosmetic products as 
Krilium has proved to be in conditioning soil. 
Actamer can be used as an ingredient in 
soaps, shampoos and other cleansing or 
cosmetic agents to curb body odors and with 
indicated properties in clearing up many 
types of minor skin disorders and complexion 
difficulties. Even a small percentage of 
Actamer in a bar of soap controls bacteria 
commonly responsible for such conditions. 
Its remarkable ability to cling to the skin 

and maintain its protective action has been 
shown in a series of laboratory tests which 
produced a 97.4 per cent reduction in resident 
skin bacteria over a 12-day period. 
Monsanto invites inquiries on Actamer from 
manufacturers of soaps, shampoos, shaving 
creams, lotions and other cosmetics. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
Monsanto Canada Limited, 

Montreal, Vancouver. 


*7rade-mark 
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